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BY 
FIRST 


| SAT with a melting ice on my plate, 


and my gaze on a very distant 
swinging door, through which came 
and went every figure except the fa- 


miliar figure I desired. The figure of a 


woman came. She wore a _ pale- blue 
dress and a white apron and cap, and 
earried a dish in uplifted hands, with 
the gesture of an acolyte. On the bib 


of the apron were two red marks, and as 
she approached, tripping, scornful, un- 
heeding, along the interminable carpeted 
aisle, serried tables of 
diners, the vague blur of her face grad- 
ually developed and the 
two red marks on her stomacher grew 


between correct 


inte features, 
into two rampant lions, each holding a 
its and 
passed on, bearing away the dish and 


globe in ferocious paws; she 


these mysterious symbols, and lessened 


into a puppet on the horizon of the 
enormous hall, and finally vanished 
through another door. She was _ suc- 


ceeded by men, all bearing dishes, but 
none of them so inexorably scornful as 
she, and none of them disappearing where 
she had disappeared; every man relented 
and stopped at some table or other. But 
the figure I desired remained invisible, 
and my ice continued to melt, in accor- 
dance with chemical law. The orchestra 
in the gallery leaped suddenly into the 
rag-time without whose accompaniment 
it was impossible, anywhere in the civ- 
ilized world, to dine correctly. That rag- 
time, committed, I suppose, originally by 
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some well-intentioned if banal composer 
in the privacy of his study one night, 
had spread over the whole universe of 
restaurants like a pest, to the exaspera- 
tion of the sensitive, but evidently to the 
joy of correct diners. Joy shone in the 
elated eyes of the four hundred persons 
correctly dining this high 
refectory, and at the end there was honest 
.. And never 
countered a person who, questioned sin- 
gly, did of 


his own accord that music at meals is an 


together in 


applause ! yet you en- 


not agree and even assert 
outrageous nuisance! ; 

However, my desired figure was at 
length manifest. The man came hurry- 
little breathless, with his 
salver, at once apologetic and triumphant. 
My ice was half liquid. Had I not the 
right to reproach him, in the withering, 
contemptuous tone which correct diners 
have 


and a 


ing 


learned to adopt toward the alien 
serfs who attend them? TI had not. I 
had neither the right nor the courage 
nor the wish. This man was as Anglo- 
He had, with all his 
When 


he dreamed of paradise, he probably did 


Saxon as myself. 
deference, the mien of the race. 


not dream of the caisse of a cosmopolitan 
Grand Hotel in Switzerland. When he 


spoke English he was not speaking a 
foreign language. And this restaurant 


was one of the extremely few fashion- 
able Anglo-Saxon restaurants left in the 
world, where an order given in English 
is understood at the first try, and where 
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the English language is not assassinated 
and dismembered by menials who despise 
it, menials who slang one another openly 
in the patois of Geneva, Luxembourg, or 
Naples. <A singular survival, this restau- 
rant! . .. Moreover, the man was justi- 
fied in his triumphant air. Not only had 
he most intelligently brought me a fresh 
ice, but he had brought the particular 
kind of rusk for which I had asked. 
There were over thirty dishes on the 
emblazoned menu, and of course I had 
wanted something that was not on it: 
a peculiar rusk, a rusk recondite and 
unheard of by my fellow-diners. The 
man had hopefully said that he “ would 
see.” And here lay the rusk, magically 
obtained. I felicitated him, as an equal. 
And then, having consumed the ice and 
the fruits of the hot-house, I arose and 
followed in the path of the lion-breasted 
woman, and arrived at an elevator, and 
was wafted aloft by a boy of sixteen 
who did nothing else from 6 a.m. till 
midnight (so he said) but ascend and 
deseend in that elevator. By the dis- 
cipline of this inspiring and jocund task 
he was being prepared for manhood and 
the greater world! And yet, what 
would you? Elevators must have boys, 
and even men. Civilization is not so 
simple as it may seem to the passionate 
reformer and lover of humanity. 

Later, in the vast lounge above the 
restaurant, I formed one of a group of 
men, most of whom had _ acquired 
fame, and had the slight agreeable 
self-consciousness that fame gives, and 
I listened, against a background of the 
ever-insistent music, to one of those end- 
less and multifarious reminiscent con- 
versations that are heard only in such 
places. The companion on my right 
would tell how he had inhabited a house 
in Siam, next to the temple in front of 
which the corpses of people too poor to 
be burned were laid out, after surgical 
preliminaries, to be devoured by vultures, 
and how the vultures, when gorged, would 
flap to the roof of his house and sit there 
in contemplation. And the companion 
on my left would tell how, when he was 
unfamous and on his beam-ends, he would 
stay in bed with a sham attack of in- 
fluenza, and on the day when a chance 
offered itself would get up and don his 
only suit—a glorious one—and, fitting an 


eye-glass into his eye because it made 
him look older, would go forth to con- 
front the chance. And then the talk 
might be interrupted in order to consult 
the morning paper, and so settle a dis- 
pute about the exact price of Union 
Pacifics. And then an Italian engineer 
would tell about sport in the woods of 
Maine, a perfect menagerie of wild ani- 
mals where it was advisable to use a 
revolver lest the excessive noise of a 
fowling-piece should disturb the entire 
forest, and how once he had shot seven 
times at an imperturbable partridge 
showing its head over a tree, and missed 
seven times, and how the partridge had 
at last flown off, with a flicker of plumage 
that almost said aloud, “ Well, I really 
can’t wait any longer!” And then might 
follow a simply tremendous discussion 
about the digestibility of buckwheat-cakes. 

And then the conversation of every 
group in the lounge would be stopped by 
the entry of a page bearing a telegram 
and calling out in the voice of destiny the 
name of him to whom the telegram was 
addressed. And then another companion 
would relate in intricate detail a recent 
excursion into Yucatan, speaking negli- 
gently—as though it were a trifle—of the 
extraordinary beauty of the women of 
Yueatan, and in the end making quite 
plain his conviction that no other women 
were as beautiful as the women of Yuca- 
tan. And then the inevitable Mona 
Lisa would get onto the carpet, and 
one heard, apropos, of the theft of Adam 
mantelpieces from Russell Square, and 
of superb masterpieces of paint rot- 
ting with damp in neglected Venetian 
churches, and so on and so on, until one 
had the melancholy illusion that the 
whole art world was going or gone to 
destruction. But this subject did not 
really hold us, for the reason that, be- 
neath a blasé exterior, we were all secret- 
ly preoccupied by the beauty of the 
women of Yucatan and _ wondering 
whether we should ever get to Yucatan. 
... And then, looking by accident away, 
I saw the dim, provocative’ faces of girls 
in white jerseys and woolen caps, peer- 
ing from without, through the dark 
double windows of the lounge. And I 
was glad when somebody suggested that 
it was time to take a turn. And outside, 
in the strong wind, abaft the four fun- 
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the Lusita- 


star 


nels of 
nia, a seemed 


to be dancing capri- 


ciously around and 
about the masthead 
light. And it was 
difficult to believe 
that the masthead 
and its light, and 
not the star, were 
dancing. 

From the lofty 


promenade deck the 


Atlantic wave is a 


little enough thing, 
so far down beneath 
you that you can 
scarcely even sniff 
its salty tang. But 
when the elevator- 
boy—always waiting 
for me—had lowered 
me through five 
Hoors, I stood on 
tiptoe and gazed 
through the thick 
glass of a_ porthole 
there; and the fly- 
ing Atlantic wave, 


theatrically moonlit 
now, Was 
Suddenly 


jumped up 


very near. 
something 
and hit 
the glass of the port- 


hole a fearful crash- 
ing blow that made 
me draw away my 
face in alarm; and 
the solid ground on 
which I stood vi- 
brated for an _ in- 
stant. It was the 


Atlantic 


ressing. 


wave, Ca- 


Anvb« uly 














on the other side 
of this thin, nicely 
painted steel plate (1 
thought) would be 
in a rather hopeless I turned 


menace. 


situation. 
away, half shivering, from the 


All was calm and warm and reassuring 


within the ship. . . . In the withdrawn 
privacy of my berth, with the curtains 
closed over the door and Murray Gil- 
christ’s new novel in my hand and : 


1 
head, I 


and everything 


poised 


looked 


electric lamp over my 


about as I lay, 


FROM 
ATLANTK 


THE LOFTY 
WAVE ISA 


DECK THE 
ENOUGH THING 


PROMENADE 
LITTLE 


was still except a towel that moved gently, 
almost imperceptibly, to and fro. Yet the 
towel had copied the immobility of the 
star. It alone did not oscillate. Forty- 
five thousand tons were swaying; but not 
that The sense of actual present 
romance was too stromg to let me read. 
I extinguished the light and listened in 
the dark to the faint, straining noises of 


ti wel. 
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the enormous organism. I thought: 
“This magic thing is taking me there! 
In three days I shall be on that shore.” 
Terrific adventure! The rest of the pas- 
sengers were merely going to America. 


The magie thing was much more magic 
than | had conceived. The next morn- 
ing, being up earlier than usual and 
wandering about on strange, inclosed 
decks unfamiliar to my feet, I beheld 
astonishing unsuspected populations of 
men and women—crowds of them—a 
healthy, powerful, prosperous, indepen- 
dent, somewhat stern and disdainful multi- 
tude, it seemed to me Those muscular, 
striding girls in eaps and shawls would 
not yield an inch to me in their prome- 
nade; they brushed strongly and care- 
lessly past me; had I been a ghost they 
would have walked through me. They 
were, and had been, all living—eating and 
sleeping—somewhere within the vessel, 
and I had not imagined it! It is true 
that some ass in the saloon had already 
‘aleulated for my benefit that there were 


“three thousand souls on board!” (The 
sclemn use of the word “souls” in this 
connection by a passenger should stamp 
a man forever.) But such numerical 
statements do not really arouse the 
imagination. I had to see with my eyes. 
And I did see with my eyes. That 
afternoon a high officer of the ship, 
spiriting me away from the polite flirta- 
tions and pastimes of the upper decks, 
carried me down to more exciting scenes. 
And I saw a whole string of young 
women inoculated against smallpox. un- 
der the interested gaze of a crowd of 
men ranged on a convenient staircase. 
And a little later I saw a whole string 
of men inoculated against smallpox, un- 
der the interested gaze of a crowd of 
young women ranged on a convenient 
staircase. 

“They’re having their sweet revenge,” 
said the high officer, indicating the 
young women. He was an epigram- 
matic and terse speaker. When I re- 
flected aloud upon the order and dis- 
cipline of service which was necessary 
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to maintain more than a thousand rough- 
ish persolis in idleness, cleanliness, 
health, peace, and content, in the in- 
elastic forward spaces of the ship, he 
said with a certain grimness: “ Every- 
thing has to be screwed up as tight as 
you can serew it. And you must keep 
to the round. What you do to-day you 
must do to-morrow. But what you don’t 
do to-day you can’t get done to-morrow.” 
Nevertheless, it proved to be a very hu- 
man world, a world in which the personal 
equation counted. I remember that while 
some four hundred in one long hall were 
applauding “ Home, Sweet Home,” very 
badly fiddled by a gay man on a stool 
(“Home, Sweet Home ”—and half of 
them Seandinavians!), and another four 
hundred or so were sitting expectant on 
those multifarious convenient staircases 
or wandering in and out of the maze 
of cubicles that contained fifteen hundred 
separate berths, and a third four hundred 
or so in another long hall were con- 
suming a huge tea offered to them by a 
cohort of stewards in white—I remember 
that while all this was going forward 
and the complex mechanism of the 
kitchen was in full strain a little, un- 
tidy woman. with an infant dragging at 
one hand and a mug in the other, strolled 
nonchalantly into the breathless kitchen, 
and said to a hot cook, “ Please will you 
give me a drop o’ milk for this child?” 
And under the military gaze of the high 
officer, too! Something awful should 
have happened. The engines ought to 
have stopped. The woman ought to have 
been ordered out to instant execution. 
The engines did seem to falter for a 
moment. But the high officer grimly 
smiled, and they went on again. “ Give 
me yer mug, mother,” said the cook. 
And the untidy woman went off with her 
booty. 

“Now I'll show you the first - class 
kitchens,” the high officer said, and 
guided me through uncharted territories 
to chambers where spits were revolving 
in front of intense heat, and where a 
confectionery business proceeded, night 
and day, and dough was mixed by elec- 
tricity, and potatoes peeled by the same, 
and where a piece of clockwork lifted an 
egg out of boiling water after it had lain 
therein the number of seconds prescribed 
by you. And there, pinned to a board, 
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was the order I had given for a special 
dinner that night. And there, too, more 
impressive even than that order, was a list 
of the several hundred stewards, together 
with a designation of the post of each 
in case of casualty. I noticed that thirty 
or forty of them were told off “ to control 
passengers.” After all, we were in the 
midst of the Atlantic, and in a crisis 
the elevator-boys themselves would have 
more authority than any passenger, how- 
ever gorgeous. A thought salutary for 
gorgeous passengers that they were in 
the final resort mere fool bodies to be 
controlled! After I had seen the count- 
less store-rooms, in the recesses of each 
of which was hidden a clerk with a pen 
behind his ear and a nervous and taci- 
turn air, and passed on to the world 
of the second eabin, which was a sur- 
prisingly brilliant imitation of the great 
world of the saloon, I found that I held 
a much-diminished opinion of the great 
world of the saloon, which I now per- 
ceived to be naught but a thin crust or 
artificial gewgaw stuck over the truly 
thrilling parts of the ship. 

It was not. however, till the next day 
that I realized what the most thrilling 
part of the ship was. Under the pro- 
tection of another high officer I had 
climbed to the bridge—seventy-five feet 
above the level of the sea—which bridge 
had been very seriously disestablished by 
an ambitious wave a couple of years be- 
fore—and had there inspected the de- 
vices for detecting and extinguishing 
fires in distant holds by merely turning a 
handle, and the charts and the telephones 
and the telegraphs, and the under-water 
signaling, and the sounding-tubes, and 
the officers’ piano; and I had descended 
by way of the capstan-gear (which, be- 
ing eapable of snapping a chain that 
would hold two hundred and sixty tons 
in suspension, was suitably imprisoned 
in a cage, like a fierce wild animal) right 
through the length of the vessel to the 
wheel-house aft. It was comforting to 
know that if six alternative steering- 
wheels were smashed, one after another, 
there remained a seventh gear to be 
worked, chiefly by direct foree of human 
arm. And, after descending several more 
stories, I had seen the actual steering— 
the tremendous affair moving to and fro, 
majestic and apparently capricious, in 
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obedience to the light touch of a sailor 
six hundred feet distant. And then I 
had seen the four shafts, revolving 
lazily one hundred and_ eighty - four 
to the minute; and got myself in- 
volved in dangerous forests of greasy 
machinery, whizzing all deserted in a 
very high temperature under electric 
bulbs. Only at rare intervals did I come 
across a man in brown doing nothing in 
particular—as often as not gazing at a 
dial; there were dials everywhere, show- 
ing pressures and speeds. And then I had 
come to the dynamo-room, where the rev- 
olutions were twelve hundred to the min- 
ute, and then to the turbines themselves 
insignificant little things, with no swag- 
ger of huge crank and piston, disappoint- 
ing little things that developed as much 
as one-third of the horse-power required 
for all the electricity of New York. 
And then, lastly, when I had supposed 
myself to be at the rock-bottom of the 
steamer, I had been instructed to descend 
in earnest, and I went down and down 
steel ladders, and emerged into an enor- 
mous, an incredible cavern, where a hun- 
dred and ninety gigantic furnaces were 
being fed every ten minutes by hundreds 
of tiny black dolls called firemen. I, too, 
was a doll as I looked up at the high 
white-hot mouth of a furnace and along 
the endless vista of mouths. .. . Imagine 
hell with the addition of electric light, 
and you have it! ... And up-stairs, far 
above on the surface of the water, con- 
fectioners were making fancy cakes, and 
the elevator-boy was doing his work!... 
Yes, the inferno was the most thrilling 
part of the ship; and no other part of 
the ship could hold a candle to it. And 
I remained of this conviction even when 
I sat in the captain’s own room, smoking 
his august cigars and turning over his 
books. I no longer thought, “ Every 
revolution of the propellers brings me 
nearer to that shore.” I thought, “ Ev- 
ery shovelful flung into those white-hot 
mouths brings me nearer.” 


It is an absolute fact that, four hours 
before we could hope to disembark, ladies 
in mantles and shore hats (seeming fan- 
tastic and enormous after the sobriety 
of ship attire), and gentlemen in shore 
hats and dark overcoats, were standing 
in attitudes of expectancy in the saloon- 


hall, holding wraps and small bags: some 
of their faces had never been seen till] 
then in the public resorts of the ship. 
Excitement will indeed take = strange 
forms. For myself, although I was on 
the threshold of the greatest adventure 
of my life, I was unaware of being ex- 
cited—I had not even “smelled” land, 
to say nothing of having seen it—until, 
when it was quite dark, I descried a 
queerly arranged group of different- 
colored lights in the distance—yellow, 
red, green, and what not. My thought 
ran instantly to Coney Island. I knew 
that Coney was an island, and that it 
was a place where people had to be at- 
tracted and distracted somehow, and [| 
decided that these illuminations were a 
device of the pleasure-mongers of Coney. 
And when the ship began to salute these 
illuminations with answering flares I 
thought the captain was a rather good- 
natured man to consent thus to amuse 
the populace. But when we slowed, our 
propellers covering the calm sea with 
acres of foam. and the whole entire il- 
luminations began to approach us in a 
body, I perceived that my Coney Island 
was merely another craft, but a very 
important and official craft. An extreme- 
ly small boat soon detached itself from 
this pyrotechnical craft and came with 
a most extraordinary leisureness toward 
a white square of light that had some- 
how broken forth in the blackness of our 
side. And looking down from the top- 
most deck, I saw. far below, the tiny boat 
manceuver on the glinting wave into the 
reflection of our electricity and three 
mysterious men climb up from her and 
disappear into us. Then it was that I 
grew really excited, uneomfortably ex- 
cited. The United States had stretched 
out a tentacle. 

In no time at all, as it seemed, another 
and more formidable tentacle had folded 
round me—in the shape of two inter- 
viewers. (How these men had got on 
board—and how my own particular friend 
had got on board—I knew not, for we 
were yet far from quay-side.) I had 
been hearing all my life about the sub- 
lime American institution of the inter- 
view. I had been warned by Amer- 
icans of its piquant dangers. And here I 
was suddenly up against it! Beneath a 
easual and jaunty exterior, I trembled. 
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I wanted to sit, but dared not. They 
stood; I stood. These two men, however, 
were adepts. They had the better quali- 
ties of American dentists. Obviously 
they spent their lives in meeting notorie- 
ties on inbound steamers, and made 
naught of it. They were middle-aged, 
disillusioned, tepidly polite, conscien- 
tious, and rapid. They knew precisely 
what they wanted and how to get it. 
Having got it, they raised their hats and 
went. Their printed stories were brief, 
quite unpretentious, and _ inoffensive 

though one of them did let out that the 
most salient part of me was my teeth, 
and the other did assert that I behaved 
like a school-boy. (Doubtless the result 
of timidity trying to be dignified—this 
alleged school-boyishness!) I liked these 
men. But they gave me an incomplete 
idea of the race of interviewers in the 
United States. There is a variety of 
interviewer very different from them. 
I am, I think, entitled to consider myself 
a fairly first-class authority on all va- 
rieties of interviewer, not only in New 
York but in sundry other great cities. 
My initiation was brief, but it was thor- 
ough. Many varieties won my regard 
immediately, and kept it; but I am con- 
scious that my sympathy with one par- 
ticular brand (perhaps not numerous) 
was at times imperfect. The brand in 
question, as to which I was amiably 
cautioned before even leaving the steam- 
er, is usually very young, and as often 
a girl as a youth. He or she cheerfully 
introduces himself or herself with a hint 
that of course it is an awful bore to be 
interviewed, but he or she has a job to do 
and he or she must be allowed to do it. 
Just so! But the point which, in my 
audacity, I have occasionally permitted to 
occur to me is this: Is this sort of inter- 
viewer capable of doing the job allotted 
to him? I do not mind slips of reporting, 
I do not mind a certain agreeable malice 
(indeed, I reckon to do a bit in that line 
myself). I do not even mind _ hasty 
misrepresentations (for, after all, we are 
human, and the millennium is still un- 
announced); but I do object to inef- 
ficiency — especially in America, where 
sundry kinds of efficiency have been ear- 
ried farther than any efficiency was ever 
carried before. Now this sort of inter- 
viewer too often prefaces the operation 


itself by the remark that he really doesn’t 
know what question to ask you. (Too 
often I have been tempted to say: “ Why 
not ask me to write the interview for 
you’ It will save you trouble.”) Hav- 
ing made this remark, the interviewer 
usually proceeds to give a sketch of 
her own career, together with a con- 
spectus of her opinions on everything, a 
reference to her importance in the inter- 
viewing world, and some glimpse of the 
amount of her earnings. This achieved, 
she breaks off breathless and reproaches 
you: “But, my dear man, you aren’t 
saying anything at all. You really must 
say something.” (“ My dear man” is 
the favorite form of address of this sort 
of interviewer when she happens to be a 
girl.) Too often I have been tempted to 
reply: “ Cleopatra or Helen, which of us 
is being interviewed?” When he has 
given you a chance to talk, this sort of 
interviewer listens, helps, corrects, ad- 
vises, but never makes a note. The 
result the next morning is the anticipated 
result. The average newspaper reader 
gathers that an extremely brilliant young 
man or woman has held converse with a 
very commonplace stranger who, being 
confused in his or her presence, com- 
mitted a number of absurdities which 
offered a strong and painful contrast to 
the cleverness and wisdom of the brilliant 
youth. This result apparently satisfies 
the average newspaper reader, but it does 
not satisfy the expert. 

Immediately after my first bout with 
interviewers I was seated at a table in 
the dining-saloon of the ship with my 
particular friend and three or four 
friendly, quiet, modest, rather diffident 
human beings whom I afterward dis- 
covered to be among the best and most 
experienced newspaper men in New York 

not interviewers. 

Said one of them: 

“Not every interviewer in New York 
knows how to write—how to put a sen- 
tence together decently. And there are per- 
haps a few who don’t accurately know the 
difference between. impudence and wit.” 

A caustic remark, perhaps. But I have 
noticed that when the variety of inter- 
viewing upon which I have just animad- 
verted becomes the topic, quiet, reason- 
able Americans are apt to drop into 
causticity. 
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Said another: 

‘Il was a reporter for twelve years, 
but I was cured of personalities at an 
early stage—and by a nigger, too! I 
had been interviewing a nigger prize- 
fighter, and I’d made some remarks about 
the facial characteristics of niggers in 
general. Some other nigger wrote me a 
long letter of protest, and it ended like 
this: ‘I’ve never seen you. But I’ve 
seen your portraits, and let me respect- 
fully tell you that you’re no Lillian 
Russell.’ ” 

Some mornings I, too, might have sat 
down and written, from visual observa- 
tion, “ Let me respectfully tell you that 
you're no Lillian Russell.” 

Said a third among my companions: 

“No importance whatever is attached 
to a certain kind of interview in the 
United States.” 

Which I found, later, was quite true 
in theory but not in practice. When- 
ever, in that kind of interview, I had been 
made to say something more acutely 
absurd and maladroit than usual, my 
friends who watched over me, and to 
whom I owe so much that cannot be 
written, were a little agitated—for about 
half an hour; in about half an hour the 
matter had somehow passed from their 
minds. 

“Supposing I refuse to talk to that 
sort of interviewer?” I asked, at the 
saloon table. 

“The interviews will appear all the 
same,” was the reply. 

My subsequent experience contradicted 
this. On the rare occasions when T re- 
fused to be interviewed, what appeared 
was not an interview, but invective. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I have 
been speaking of only one brand of 
American interviewer. I encountered a 
couple of really admirable women inter- 
viewers, not too young, and a confra- 
ternity of men who did not disdain an 
elementary knowledge of their business. 
One of these arrived with a written list 
of questions, took a shorthand note of 
all I said, and then brought me a proof 
to correct. In interviewing this amounts 
almost to genius. I have indicated 
what to me seems a defect—trifling pos- 
sibly, but still a defect—in the brilliant 
organization of the great national sport 
of interviewing. Were this defect re- 
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moved, as it could be, the institution 
might be as perfect as the American 
oyster. Than which nothing is more 
perfect. 


‘You aren’t drinking your coffee,” 
said some one, inspecting my cup at the 
saloon table. 

“ No,” I answered, firmly; for when the 
smooth efficiency of my human machine 
is menaced I am as faddy and nervous 
as a marine engineer over lubrication. 
“Tf I did, I shouldn’t sleep.” 

“And what of it?” demanded my par- 
ticular friend, challengingly. 

It was a rebuke. It was as if he had 
said, “On this great night, when you 
enter my wondrous and romantic coun- 
try for the first time, what does it matter 
whether you sleep or not?” 

I saw the point. I drank the coffee. 
The romantic sense, which had _ been 
momentarily driven back by the dis- 
cussion of general ideas, swept over me 
again. . . . In fact, through the saloon 
windows could be seen all the Battery 
end of New York, and the first vague 
visions of sky-scrapers. . . . Then—the 
moments refused to be counted—we were 
descending by lifts and by gangways 
from the high upper decks of the ship, 
down onto the rocky ground of the United 
States. I don’t think that any Amer- 
ican ever set foot in Europe with a more 
profound and delicious thrill than that 
which affected me at that instant... 
1 was there! ... The official and un- 
official activities of the quay passed 
before me like a dream. . . . I heard my 
name shouted by a man in a formidably 
severe uniform, and I thought, “ Thus 
early have I somehow violated the Con- 
stitution of these States?” But it was 
only a telegram for me... . J And then 
I was in a most rickety and confined 
taxi. and the taxi was full to the brim 
with luggage, two friends, and me. And 
i was off into New York. 

At the center of the first cross-roads 
I saw a splendid and erect individual, 
flashing forth authority, gaiety, and ut- 
ter smartness in the gloom. Impossible 
not to believe that he was the owner of 
all the adjacent ground, disguised as a 
eavalry officer on foot. 

“What is that archduke?” T inquired. 

“ He’s just a cop.” 
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the floor of it 
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the doors, 
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tering trains, as on a tight-rope; above 
all that, a layer of darkness; 
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and above 
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ON ELECTION NIGHT 


and an ineredible heraldry of chewing- 


gum. Sky-signs! In Europe I had 
always inveighed manfully against sky- 
signs. But now I bowed the head, van- 


These sky-signs annihilated 
Moreover, had the Vy not been 

the 

European, and that European an intimate 
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knew later on an election night. ... I 
was overpowered by Broadway. 

‘You must not expect me to talk,” I 
said. 

We drew up in front of a huge hotel 
and went into the bar, huge and gorgeous 
to match, shimmering with white bar- 
tenders and a variegated population of 
men-about-town. I had never seen such 
a bar. 

“Two Polands and a Seotch high- 
ball,” was the order. Of which geograph- 
ical language I understood not a word. 

“See the fresco,” my particular friend 
suggested. And from his tone, at once 
modestly content and artificially care- 
less, I knew that that nursery - rhyme 
fresco was one of the sights of the 
pleasure quarter of New York, and that 
I ought to admire it. Well, I did admire 
it. I found it rather fine and apposite. 
But the free-luncheon counter, as a sight, 
took my fancy more. Here it was, the 
free-luncheon counter of which the Eu- 
ropean reads— generously loaded, and 
much freer than the air. 

“Have something ?” 

I would not. They could shame me 
into drinking coffee, but they could not 
shame me into eating corned beef and 
granite biscuits at eleven o’clock at 
night. The Poland water sufficed me. 

We swept perilously off again into the 
welter. That same evening three of my 
steamer companions were thrown out of 
a rickety taxi into a hole in the ground 
in the middle of New York, with the 
result that one of them spent a week in 
a hotel bed, under doctor and nurse. But 
I went seathless. Such are the hazards 
of life... . We arrived at a terminus. 
And it was a great terminus. A great 
terminus is an inhospitable place. And 
just here, in the perfection of the man- 


ner in which my minutest comfort was 
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studied and provided for, I began to 
appreciate the significance of American 
hospitality — that combination of eager 
good-nature, Oriental lavishness, and 
sheer brains. We had time to spare. 
Close to the terminus we had passed by 

hotel whose summit, for all my strain- 
ing out of the window of the eab, I had 
been unable to desery. I said that I 
should really like to see the top of that 
hotel. No sooner said than done. I saw 
the highest hotel I had ever seen. We 
went inte the hotel, teeming like the other 
one, and’from an agreeable and lively 
young dandy bought three cigars out of 
millions of cigars. Naught but bank- 
notes seemed to be current. The Ku- 
ropean has an awe of bank-notes, what- 
ever their value. 

Then we were in the train, and the 
train was moving. And every few sec- 
onds it shot past the end of a long, 
straight, lighted thoroughfare scores 
upon scores of them, with a wider and 
more brilliant street interspersed among 
them at intervals. And I forgot at what 
hundredth street the train paused before 
rolling finally out of New York. I had 
had the feeling of a vast and metro- 
politan city. I thought, “ Whatever this 
is or is not, it is a metropolis, and will 
rank with the best of ’em.” I had lived 
jong in more than one metropolis, and I 
knew the proud and the shameful un- 
mistakable marks of the real thing. And 
I was aware of a poignant sympathy with 
those people and those mysterious gen- 
erations who had been gradually and yet 
so rapidly putting together, girder by 
girder and tradition by tradition, all un- 
seen by me till then, this illustrious, 
proud organism, with its nobility and 
its baseness, its rectitude and its mourn- 
ful errors, its colossal sense of life. I 
liked New York irrevocably. 
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Johnny-in-the-Woods 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


OHNNY TRUMBULL, he who had 
= demonstrated his claim to be Cock 
of the Walk by a most impious 
hand-to-hand fight with his own aunt, 
Miss Janet Trumbull, in which he had 
been decisively victorious, and won his 
spurs, consisting of his late grand- 
father’s immense, solemnly ticking watch, 
was to take a new path of action. John- 
ny suddenly developed the prominent 
Trumbull trait, but in his case it was 
inverted. Johnny, as became a boy of 
his race, took an excursion into the past, 
but instead of applying the present to 
the past, as was the tendency of the other 
Trumbulls, he forcibly applied the past 
to the present. He fairly plastered the 
past over the exigencies of his day and 
generation, like a penetrating poultice 
of mustard, and the results were peculiar. 
Johnny, being bidden of a rainy day 
during the midsummer vacation to re- 
main in the house, to keep quiet, read a 
book. and be a good boy, obeyed, but his 
obedience was of a doubtful measure of 
wisdom. 

Johnny got a book out of his uncle 
Jonathan Trumbull’s dark little library 
while Jonathan was walking sedately to 
the post-office, holding his dripping 
umbrella at a wonderful slant of exact- 
ness, without regard to the wind, thereby 
getting the soft drive of the rain full 
in his face, which became, as it were, 
bedewed with tears, entirely outside any 
eause of his own emotions. 

Johnny probably got the only book of 
an anti-orthodox trend in his _ unele’s 
library. He found tucked away in a 
snug corner an ancient collection of 
Border Ballads, and he read therein of 
many unmoral romances and _ pretty 
fancies, which, since he was a small boy, 
held little meaning for him, or charm, 
beyond a delight in the swing of the 
rhythm, for Johnny had a feeling for 
music. It was when he read of Robin 
Hood, the bold Robin Hood, with his 


dubious ethies but his certain and un- 


quenchable interest, that Johnny Trum- 
bull became intent. He had the volume 
in his own room, being somewhat doubt- 
ful as to whether it might be of the sort 
included in the good-boy réle. He sat 
beside a rain- washed window, which 
commanded a view of the wide field be- 
tween the Trumbull mansion and Jim 
Simmons’s house, and he read about 
Robin Hood and his Greenwood ad- 
ventures, his forcible setting the wrong 
right; and for the first time his imag- 
ination awoke, and his ambition. Johnny 
Trumbull, hitherto hero of nothing ex- 
cept little material fist-fights, wished now 
to become a hero of true romance. 

In fact, Johnny vonsidered seriously 
the possibility of reinearnating, in his 
own person, Robin Hood. He eyed the 
wide green field dreamily through his 
rain-blurred window. It was a_ pretty 
field, waving with feathery grasses and 
starred with daisies and buttereups, and 
it was very fortunate that it happened 
to be so wide. Jim Simmons’s house 
was not a desirable feature of the land- 
scape, and looked much better several 
acres away. It was a neglected, squalid 
structure, and considered a disgrace to 
the whole village. Jim was also a dis- 
grace, and an unsolved problem. He 
owned that house, and somehow contrived 
to pay the taxes thereon. He also lived 
and throve in bodily health in spite of 
evil ways, and his children were many. 
There seemed no way to dispose finally 
of Tom Simmons and his house except 
by murder and arson, and the village was 
a peaceful one, and such measures were 
entirely too strenuous. 

Presently Johnny, staring dreamily out 
of his window, saw approaching a rusty 
black umbrella held at’ precisely the 
wrong angle in respect of the storm, but 
held with the unvarying stiffness with 
which a soldier might hold a bayonet, 
and knew it for his uncle Jonathan’s 
umbrella. Soon he beheld also his uncle’s 
serious, rain-drenched face and his long, 
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ambling body and legs. Jonathan was 
coming home from the post-ottice, whither 
he repaired every morning. He never 
got a letter, never anything except re- 
ligious newspapers, but the visit to the 
post-office was part of his daily routine. 
Rain or shine, Jonathan Trumbull went 
for the morning mail, and gained there 
by a queer negative enjoyment of a per- 
fectly useless duty performed. Johnny 
watched his unele draw near to the 
house, and cruelly reflected how unlike 
Robin Hood he must be. He even won- 
dered if his unele could possibly have 
read Robin Hood and still show absolute- 
ly no result in his own personal appear- 
ance. He knew that he, Johnny, could 
not walk to the post-ottice and back, even 
with the drawback of a dripping old um- 
brella instead of a bow and arrow, with- 
out looking a bit like Robin Hood. 
especially when fresh from reading 
about him. 

Then suddenly something distracted 
his thoughts from Uncle Jonathan. The 
long, feathery grass in the field moved 
with a motion distinct from that caused 
by the wind and rain. Johnny saw a 
tiger-striped back emerge, covering long 
leaps of terror. Johnny knew the crea- 
ture for a cat afraid of Uncle Jonathan. 
Then he saw the grass move behind that 
first leaping, striped back, and he knew 
there were more eats afraid of Unele 
Jonathan There were even motions 
caused by unseen things, and he reasoned, 
“Kittens afraid of Unele Jonathan.” 
Then Johnny reflected with a great glow 
of indignation that the Simmonses kept 
an outrageous number of half - starved 
eats and kittens, besides a quota of 
children popularly supposed to be none 
too well nourished, let alone properly 
clothed. Then it was that Johnny Trum- 
bull’s active, firm imagination slapped 
the past of old romance like a most thor- 
ough mustard poultice over the present. 
There could be no Lineoln Green, no 
following of brave outlaws (that is, in the 
strictest sense), no bows and arrows, no 
sojourning under greenwood trees and the 
rest, but something he could, and would, 
do and be. That rainy day when Johnny 
Trumbull was a good boy, and stayed in 
the house, and read a book, marked an 
epoch. 

That night when Johnny went into his 





WALKING SEDATELY TO THE POST-OFFICE 


aunt Janet’s room, she looked curiously 
at his face, which seemed a little strange 
to her. Johnny, since he had come into 
possession of his grandfather’s watch, 
went every night, on his way to bed, 
to his aunt’s room for the purpose of 
winding up that ancient timepiece, Janet 
having a firm impression that it might 
not be done properly unless under her 
supervision. Johnny stood before his 
aunt and wound up the watch with its 
ponderous key, and she watched him. 

“What have you been doing all day, 
John?” said she. 

“Staved in the house and—read 

“What did you read, John?” 

7 A book.” 

“Do you mean to be impertinent, 
John ?” 


“No, ma’am,” replied Johnny, and with 
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perfect truth. He had not the slightest 
idea of the title of the book. 

“ What was the book ?” 

‘A poetry book.” 

‘Where did you find it?” 

‘In Uncle Jonathan’s library.” 

‘Poetry in Uncle Jonathan’s library ?”’ 
said Janet, in a mystified way. She had 
a general impression of Jonathan’s li- 
brary as of century-old preserves, alto- 
gether dried up and quite indistinguish- 
able one from the other except by labels. 
Poetry she could not imagine as being 
there at all. Finally she thought of 
the early Victorians, and Spenser and 
Chaucer. The library might include 
them, but she had an idea that Spenser 
and Chaucer were not fit reading for a 
littl boy. However, as she remembered 


“DO YOU MBEAN TO BE IMPERTINENT, JOHN ?” 





Spenser and Chaucer, she doubted if 
Johnny could understand much of. it. 
Probably he had gotten hold of an early 
Victorian, and she looked rather con- 
temptuous. 

“T don’t think much of a boy like you 
reading poetry,” said Janet. “ Couldn’t 
you find anything else to read?” 

“No, ma’am.” That also was truth. 
Johnny, before exploring his  uncle’s 
theological library, had peered at his 
father’s old medical books and his moth- 
er’s bookcases, which contained quite 
terrifying uniform editions of standard 
things written by women. 

“T don’t suppose there are many books 
written for boys,” said Aunt Janet, re- 
flectively. 

“No, ma’am,” said Johnny. He fin- 
ished winding the watch, 
and gave, as was the 
custom, the key to Aunt 
Janet, lest he lose it. 

‘I will see if I cannot 
find some books of travels 
for you, John,” said Ja- 
net. “T think travels 
would be good reading for 
a boy. Good night, John.” 

“Good night, Aunt 
Janet,” replied Johnny. 
His aunt never kissed 
him good night, which 
was one reason why he 
liked her. 

On his way to bed he 
had to pass his mother’s 
room, whose door stood 
open. She was busy 
writing at her desk. She 
glaneed at Johnny. 

“Are you going to 
bed ?” said she. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
entered the 
room and let his mother 
kiss his forehead, parting 
his curly hair to do so. 
He loved his mother, but 
did not care at all to 
have her kiss. him. He 
did not object, because he 
thought she liked to do it, 
and she was a woman, 
and it was a very little 
thing, in which he could 
oblige her. 


Johnny 











“ Were a good bey, and did you 
find a good book to read?” asked she. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ What the book?” Cora Trum- 
bull inquired, absently, writing as she 
spoke. 

in Poetry.” 
laughed. 
said she. 


you 


was 


= Poetry is odd for a 
“You should have read 
a book of travels or history. 


Cora 
boy,” 
Good night, 
Johnny.” 

“Good night, mother.” 

Then Johnny met his father, smelling 
strongly of medicines, coming up from 
his study. sut father did not 
him And Johnny went to bed, having 
imbibed from that old tale of Robin Hood 
more of history and more knowledge of 
excursions into of old romance 
than his elders had ever known during 
much longer lives than his. 

Johnny 


his see 


realms 


nobody at first. 
His feeling nearly led him astray in the 
matter of Lily Jennings; he theught of 
her, for 


confi led in 


sentimental 


ene minute, as 
Robin Hood’s Maid Marion. Then he 
dismissed the idea peremptorily. Lily 


Jennings would simply laugh. He knew 
her. Moreover, she was a girl, and not 
to be trusted. Johnny felt the need of 
boy who would be a_ kindred 
spirit; he wished for more than one boy. 
He wished for a following of heroic and 
lawless Robin Hood’s. 
But he could think of nobody, after con- 
siderable study, except one boy, younger 
than himself. He was a beautiful little 
hoy, mother had never allowed 
him to have his golden eurls eut, although 
he had been in trousers for quite a while. 
However, the trousers were foolish, be- 
ing knickerbockers, and accompanied by 
low which revealed pretty, dim- 
pled, babyish legs. The boy’s name was 
Arnold Carruth, and that was against 
him, as being long, and his mother firm 
about allowing nickname. Nick- 
names in any case were not allowed in 
the very exclusive private school which 
Johnny attended. 

Arnold Carruth, in spite of his be- 
ing such a beautiful little boy, would 
have had no standing at all in the 
school as far as popularity was con- 
cerned had it not been for a strain of 
mischief which triumphed over curls, 
socks, and pink cheeks, and a much- 


another 


souls, even 


as 


whose 


socks, 


no 
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Arnold Car- 
ruth, as one of the teachers permitted 
herself te state when relaxed in the bosom 
of her own family, was “as choke-full 
of mischief as a pod of peas. And the 
worst of it all is,” quoth the teacher, Miss 
Agnes Reetor, who was a pretty young 
girl, with a hidden sympathy for mis- 
chief herself—“ the worst of it is, that 
child low ks 80 like a cherub on a rosy cloud 
that even if he should be caught nobody 
would believe it. They would be much 
more likely to accuse poor little Andrew 
Jackson Green, he has a 
nose and is a bit cross-eyed, and I never 
knew that poor child to do anything 
except obey rules and learn his lessons. 


kissed rosebud of a mouth. 


because snub 


He is almost too good. And another 
worst of it is, nobody can help loving 


that little imp of a Carruth boy, mischief 
and all. I believe the scamp knows it 
and takes advantage of it.” 

It is quite possible that Arnold Car- 
ruth did profit unworthily by his beauty 
and engagingness, albeit without caleula- 
tion. He was so voung, it was monstrous 
to believe him capable of caleulation, of 


deliberate trading upon his assets of 
birth and beauty and fascination. How- 


ever, Johnny Trumbull, who was wide 
awake and a year older, was alive to the 
situation. He told Arnold Carruth, and 
Arnold Carruth only, about Robin Hood 
and his great scheme. 

“You can help,” said this wise John- 
ny; “you ean be in it, because nobody 
thinks you can be in anything, on ac- 
count of your wearing curls.” 

Arnold Carruth flushed and gave an 
angry tug at one golden curl which the 
wind blew over a shoulder. The two 
boys were in a secluded corner of Ma- 
dame’s lawn, behind a clump of Japanese 
cedars, during an intermission. 

“T can’t help it because I wear curls,” 
declared Arnold, with angry shame. 

“Who said you could? No need of 
getting mad.” 

“Mamma and Aunt Flora and grand- 
mamma won’t let me have these old 
eurls eut off.” said Arnold. “You 
needn’t think I want to have curls like 
a girl, Johnny Trumbull.” 

“Who said you did? And I know you 


don’t like to wear those short stockings, 
either.” 
“Tike to!” 


Arnold gave a spiteful 











MEAN LITTLE CAT YOURSELF,” SAID ARNOLD CARRUTH 


kick, first of one half-bared, dimpled leg, 
then of the other. “ First thing you know 
(’ll steal mamma’s or Aunt Flora’s stock- 
ings and throw these in the furnace—I 
will. Do you s’pose a feller wants to 
wear these baby things? I guess not. 
Women are awful queer, Johnny Trum- 
bull. My mamma and my aunt Flora 
are awful nice, but they are queer about 
some things.” 

“Most women are queer,” agreed 
Johnny, “but my aunt Janet isn’t as 
queer as some. Rather guess if she saw 
me with curls like a little girl she’d cut 
’em off herself.” 

“Wish she was my aunt,” said Arnold 
Carruth, with a sigh. “A feller needs 
a woman like that till he’s grown up. Do 
you s’pose she’d cut off my curls if IT was 
to go to your house, Johnny ?” 


“T’m afraid she wouldn’t think it was 
right, unless your mother said she might. 
She has to be real careful about doing 
right, because my uncle Jonathan used 
to preach, you know.” 

Arnold Carruth grinned savagely, as 
if he endured pain. “ Well, I s’pose I'll 
have to stand the curls and little baby 
stockings awhile longer,” said he. 
“What was it you were going to tell 
me, Johnny ?” 

‘T am going to tell you because I know 
you aren’t too good, if you do wear curls 
and little stockings.” 

“No, I ain’t too good,” declared Ar- 
nold Carruth, proudly; “TI ain’t—honest, 
Johnny.” 

“That’s why I’m going to tell you. 

gut if vou tell any of the other boys 
or girls 























“Tell girls!” sniffed Arnold. 
“Tf you tell anybody, I'll lick you.” 
“ Guess I ain’t afraid.” 

“Guess you'd be afraid to go home 
after you’d been licked.” 

“(Guess my mamma would give it to 
you.” 

“Run home and tell mamma you'd 
been whopped, would you, then ?” 

Little Arnold, beautiful 
straightened himself with a quick remem- 
brance that he was born a man. “ You 
know I wouldn’t tell, Johnny Trumbull.” 

“Guess you wouldn’t. Well, here it 
is—” Johnny spoke in emphatic whis- 
pers, Arnold’s curly head close to his 
mouth: “ There are a good many things 
in this town have got to be set right,” 
said Johnny. 

Little Arnold stared at him. Then fire 
shone in his lovely blue eyes under the 
golden shadow of his curls, a fire which 
had shone in the eyes of some ancestors 


baby boy, 


of his, for there was good fighting blood 
in the Carruth family, as well as in the 
Trumbull. although this small descendant 
did go about curled and kissed and bare- 
legged. 

“ How’ll we begin?” said Arnold, in a 
strenuous whisper. 

“We've got to begin right away with 
Jim Simmons’s eats and kittens.” 

“With Jim Simmons’s eats and kit- 
repeated Arnold. 

“That was what I exactly. 
We've got to begin right there. It is 
an awful little beginning, but I can’t 
think of anything else. If you ean, 
I’m willing to listen.” 

“T guess I can’t,” admitted Arnold, 
helplessly. 

“Of course we can’t go around taking 
away money from rich people and giving 
it to poor folks. One reason is, most of 
the poor folks in this town are lazy, 
and don’t get money because they don’t 
want to work for it. And when they are 
not lazy, they drink. If we gave rich 
people’s money to poor folks like that, 
we shouldn’t do a mite of good. The 
rich folks would be poor, and the poor 
folks wouldn’t stay rich; they would be 
lazier, and get more drink. I don’t see 
any sense in doing things like that in 
this town. There are a few poor folks 
I have been thinking we might take some 
money for and do good, but not many.” 
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said, 
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“Who?” 
awed tones. 

“Well, there’ is poor old Mrs. 
Little. She’s awful poor. Folks help 
her, ] know, but she can't be real pleased 
helped. She’d rather have the 
money herself. I have been wondering 


inquired Arnold Carruth, in 


Sam 


being 


if we couldn’t get some of your father’s 
money away and give it to her, for one.” 

“Get away papa’s money!” 

‘You don’t mean to tell me you are as 
stingy as that, Arnold Carruth?’ 

“T guess papa wouldn’t like it.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t. But that is 
not the point. It is not what your father 
would like; it is what that poor old lady 
would like.” 

It was too much for Arnold. 
at Johnny. 


He gaped 


mean and 
stingy, we may as well stop before we 


“Tf you are going to be 


begin,” said Johnny. 

Then Arnold Carruth recovered him- 
self. “Old Mr. Webster Payne is awful 
poor,” said he. “We might take some 
of your father’s money and give it to 
him.” 

Johnny snorted, fairly snorted. “If,” 
said he, “you think my father keeps his 
money where we can get it, you are mis- 
taken, Arnold Carruth. My father’s 
money is all in papers, that are not worth 
much now, and that he has to keep in 
the bank till they are.” 

Arnold smiled hopefully. “ Guess 
that’s the way my papa keeps his money.” 

“Tt’s the way most rich people are 
mean enough to.” said Johnny, severely. 
“T don’t care if it’s your father or mine, 
it’s mean. And that’s why we’ve got to 
begin with Jim Simmons’s eats and kit- 
tens.” 

“ Are you going to give old Mrs. Sam 
Little eats?” inquired Arnold. 

Johnny sniffed. “Don’t be silly,” said 
he. “Though I do think a nice eat with 
a few kittens might cheer he? up a little, 
and we could steal enough milk, by get- 
ting up early and tagging after the milk- 
man, to feed them. But I wasn’t think- 
ing of giving her or old Mr. Payne cats 
and kittens. I wasn’t thinking of folks; 
I was thinking of all those poor cats and 
kittens that Mr. Jim Simmons has and 
doesn’t half feed, and that have to go 
hunting around folks’ back doors in the 
rain, when cats hate water, too, and 
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pick up things that must be bad for their 
stomachs, when they ought to have their 
milk regularly in nice; clean saucers. 
No, Arnold Carruth; what we have got 
to do is to steal Mr. Jim Simmons’s cats 
and get them in nice homes where they 
ean earn their living catching mice and 
be well cared for.” 

“Steal cats?” said Arnold. 

“ Yes, steal cats, in order to do right,” 
said Johnny Trumbull, and his expression 
was heroic, even exalted. 

It was then that a sweet treble, falter- 
ing yet exultant, rang in their ears. 

“If,” said the treble voice, “you are 
going to steal dear little kitty cats and 
get nice homes for them, I’m going to 
help.” 

The voice belonged to Lily Jennings, 
who had stood on the other side of the 
Japanese cedars and heard every word. 

Both boys started in righteous wrath, 
but Arnold Carruth was the angrier of 
the two. “Mean little cat yourself, 
listening,” said he. His curls seemed to 
rise like a crest of rage. 

Johnny, remembering some _ things, 
was not so outspoken. “ You hadn’t any 
right to listen, Lily Jennings,” he said, 
with masculine severity. 

“T didn’t start to listen,” said Lily. 
“T was looking for cones on these trees. 
Miss Parmalee wanted us to bring some 
object of nature into the class, and I 
wondered whether I could find a queer 
Japanese cone on one of these trees, and 
then I heard you boys talking, and I 
couldn’t help listening. You spoke very 
loud, and I couldn’t give up looking for 
that cone. I ecouldn’t find any, and I 
heard all about the Simmons’s eats, and 
I know lots of other eats that haven’t 
got good homes, and—I am going to be 
in it.” 

“You ain’t,” declared Arnold Carruth. 

“We can’t have girls in it,” said 
Johnny the mindful, more politely. 

“You've got to have me. You had 
better have me, Johnny Trumbull,” she 
added, with meaning. 

Johnny flinched. It was a species of 
blackmail, but what could he do? Sup- 
pose Lily told how she had hidden him— 
him, Johnny Trumbull, the champion 
of the school—in that empty baby-car- 
riage! He would have more to con- 
tend against than Arnold Carruth with 


socks and curls. He did not think Lily 
would tell. Somehow Lily, although a 
little, befrilled girl, gave an impression 
of having a knowledge of a square deal 
almost as much as a boy would; but what 
boy could tell with a certainty what such 
an uncertain creature as a girl might or 
might not do? Moreover, Johnny had 
a weakness, a hidden, Spartanly hidden, 
weakness for Lily. He rather wished to 
have her act as partner in his great 
enterprise. He therefore gruffly assented. 

“ All right,” he said, “ you ean be in it. 
But just you look out. You'll see what 
happens if you tell.” 

“She can’t be in it; she’s nothing but 
a girl,” said Arnold Carruth, fiercely. 

Lily Jennings lifted her chin and sur- 
veyed him with queenly scorn. “And 
what are you?” said she. “A little boy 
with curls and baby socks.” 

Arnold colored with shame and fury, 
and subsided. “Mind you don’t tell,” 
he said, taking Johnny’s cue. 

“T sha’n’t tell,” replied Lily, with 
majesty. “But you'll tell yourselves if 
you talk one side of trees without look- 
ing on the other.” 

There was then only a few moments 
before Madame’s musical Japanese gong 
which announced the close of intermis- 
sion should sound, but three determined 
souls in conspiracy can accomplish much 
in a few moments. The first move was 
planned in detail before that gong 
sounded, and the two boys raced to the 
house, and Lily followed, carrying a toad- 
stool, which she had hurriedly caught up 
from the lawn for her object of nature 
to be taken into class. 

It was a poisonous toadstool, and Lily 
was quite a heroine in the class. That 
fact doubtless gave her a more dauntless 
air when, after school, the two boys 
caught up with her walking gracefully 
down the road, flirting her skirts and 
now and then giving her head a toss, 
which made her fluff of hair fly into a 
golden foam under her daisy-trimmed 
straw hat. 

“To-night,” Johnny whispered, as he 
sped past. 

“ At half-past nine, between your house 
and the Simmonses’,” replied Lily, with- 
out even looking at him. She was a past- 
mistress of dissimulation. 

Lily’s mother had guests at dinner 


JOUNNY-IN-THE-WOODS 


that night, and the remarked, 
sometimes within the little girl’s hearing, 
what a darling she was. 

“She never gives me a second’s anx- 
Lily’s mother whispered to a lady 
beside her. “ You eannot imagine what 
a perfectly good, dependable child she is.” 

“Now my Christina is a good child 
in the grain,” said the lady, “but she is 
full of mischief. I never can tell what 
Christina will do next.” 

“7 can always tell,” said Lily’s mother, 
in a voice of maternal triumph. 

“Now only the other night, when I 
thought Christina was in bed, that 
surd child got up and dressed and ran 
over to see her aunt Bella. 
home with her, and of course there was 
bad about it. Christina 
was very bright; she said, ‘ Mother, you 


guests 


iety, 


ab- 
Tom came 


nothing very 
never told me I must not get up and go 
to see Aunt Bella,’ which was, of course, 
I could not gainsay that.” 

‘T cannot,” said Lily’s mother, “ im- 
agine my Lily’s doing such a thing.” 

If Lily had heard that last speech of 
her mother’s, whom she dearly loved, 
she might have wavered. That pathetic 
trust in herself might have caused her 
to justify it. But she had finished her 
dinner and had been excused, and was 
undressing for bed, with the firm deter- 
mination to rise betimes and dress and 
join Johnny Trumbull and Arnold Car- 
ruth. Johnny had the easiest time of 
them all. He simply had to bid his aunt 
Janet night and have the watch 
wound, and take a fleeting glimpse of 
his mother at her desk and his father 


true. 


20 rd 


in his office, and go whistling to his 


sit in the summer darkness 
and wait until the time came. 

Arnold Carruth had the hardest strug- 
His mother had an old school friend 
her, and Arnold, very much 
dressed up, with his eurls falling in a 
shining fleece upon a real lace collar, had 
to be shown off and show off. He had 
to play one little piece which he had 
learned upon the piano. He had to 
recite a little poem. He had to be asked 
how old he was, and if he liked to go to 
school, and how many teachers he had, 
and if he loved them, and if he loved 
his little mates, and which of them he 
loved best: and he had to be asked if he 
loved his aunt Dorothy, who was the 


room, and 


gle. 


visiting 
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school friend and not his aunt at all, and 
would he not like to come and live with 
her, because she had not any dear little 
boy; and he was obliged to submit to 
having his curls twisted around feminine 
fingers, and to being kissed and hugged, 
and a whole chapter of ordeals, before 
he was finally in bed, with his mother’s 
kiss moist upon his lips, and free to as- 
sert himself. 

That night Arnold Carruth realized 
himself as having an actual horror of 
helpless state of pampered child- 
The man stirred in the soul of 
the boy, and it was a little rebel with 
sulky pout of lips and frown of childish 
brows who stole out of bed, got into 
some queer clothes, and crept down the 
back stairs. He heard his aunt Dorothy, 
who not his aunt, singing an 
Italian song in the parlor, he heard the 
clink of silver and china from the butler’s 
pantry, where the maids were washing 
the dinner dishes. He smelt his fa- 
ther’s cigar, and he gave a little leap 
of joy on the grass of the lawn. At last 
he was out at night alone, and—he wore 
long stockings! That noon he had se- 
ereted a pair of his mother’s toward that 
end. When he came home to luncheon 
he pulled them out of the darning-bag, 
which he had spied through a closet door 
that had been left ajar. One of the 
stockings was green silk, and the other 
was black, and both had holes in them, 
but all that mattered was the length. Ar- 
nold wore also his father’s riding-breeches, 
which came over his and which 
were enormously large, and one of his 
father’s silk shirts. He had resolved to 
dress consistently for such a great oc- 
ceasion. His clothes hampered him, but 
he felt happy as he sped clumsily down 
the road. 

However, both Johnny Trumbull and 
Lily Jennings, who were waiting for him 
at the rendezvous, were startled by his 
appearance. Both began to run, Johnny 
pulling Lily after him by the hand, but 
Arnold’s cautious hallo arrested them. 
Johnny and Lily returned slowly, peer- 
ing through the darkness. 

“Tt’s me,” said Arnold, with gay dis- 
regard of grammar. 

“You looked,” said Lily, “like a real 
fat old man. What have you got on, 
Arnold Carruth?” 
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Arnold slouched before his com- 
panions, ridiculous but triumphant. He 
hitched up a leg of the riding-breeches 
and displayed a long, green silk stock- 
ing. Both Johnny and Lily doubled up 
with laughter. 

“What you laughing at?’ inquired 
Arnold, crossly. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” said Lily. 
“Only you do look like a_ scarecrow 
broken loose; doesn’t he, Johnny ?” 

‘l am going home,” stated Arnold, 
with dignity. He turned, but Johnny 
caught him in his little iron grip. 

“Oh, shucks, Arnold Carruth,” said he. 
“Don’t be a baby. Come on.” And 
Arnold Carruth with difficulty came on. 

People in the village as a rule retired 
early. Many lights were out when the 
affair began, many went out while it was 
in progress. All three of the band 
steered as clear of lighted houses as 
possible, and dodged behind trees and 
hedges when shadowy figures appeared 
on the road or carriage-wheels were heard 
in the distance. At their special destina- 
tion they were sure to be entirely safe. 
Old Mr. Peter Van Ness always retired 
very early. To be sure, he did not go 
to sleep until late, and read in bed, but 
his room was in the rear of the house 
on the second floor, and all the windows, 
besides, were dark. Mr. Peter Van Ness 
was a very wealthy elderly gentleman, 
very benevolent. He had given. the vil- 
lage a beautiful stone church with me- 
morial windows, a soldiers’ monument, 
a park, and a home for aged couples, 
ealled “The Van Ness Home.” Mr. Van 
Ness lived alone with the exception of 
a housekeeper and a number of old, very 
well-disciplined servants. The servants 
always retired early, and Mr. Van Ness 
required the house to be quiet for his 
late reading. He was a very studious 
old gentleman. 

To the Van Ness house, set back from 
the street in the midst of a well-kept 
lawn, the three repaired, but not as noise- 
lessly as they could have wished. In 
fact, a light flared in an up-stairs win- 
dow, which was wide open, and one 
woman’s voice was heard in conclave 
with another. 

“T should think,” said the first, “that 
the lawn was full of cats. Did you ever 
hear such a mewing, Jane?” 


That was the housekeeper’s voice. The 
three, each of whom carried a squirming 
burlap potato-bag from the Trumbull 
cellar, stood close to a clump of stately 
pines full of windy songs, and trembled. 

“Tt do sound like cats, ma’am,” said 
another voice, which was Jane’s, the maid, 
who had brought Mrs. Meeks, the house- 
keeper, a cup of hot water and pepper- 
mint, because her dinner had disagreed 
with her. 

“ Just listen,” said Mrs. Meeks. 

“Yes, ma’am, I should think there was 
hundreds of cats and little kittens.” 

“T am so afraid Mr. Van Ness will be 
disturbed.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“You might go out and look, Jane.” 

“Oh, ma’am, they might be burglars!” 

“How can they be burglars when they 
are cats?” demanded Mrs. Meeks, testily. 

Arnold Carruth snickered, and Johnny 
on one side, and Lily on the other, 
prodded him with an elbow. They were 
close under the window. 

“Burglars is up to all sorts of queer 
tricks, ma’am,” said Jane. “They may 
mew like cats to tell one another what 
door to go in.” 

“Jane, you talk like an idiot,” said 
Mrs. Meeks. “Burglars talking like 
eats! Whoever heard of such a thing? 
It sounds right under that window. Open 
my closet door and get those heavy old 
shoes and throw them out.” 

It was an awful moment. The three 
dared not move. The eats and kittens 
in the bags—not so many, after all— 
seemed to have turned into multiplica- 
tion-tables. They were positively alarm- 
ing in their determination to get out, 
their wrath with one another, and their 
vociferous discontent with the whole 
situation. 

“T ean’t hold my bag much longer,” 
said poor little Arnold Carruth. 

“Hush up, ery-baby!” whispered Lily, 
fiercely, in spite of a clawing paw emerg- 
ing from her own bag and threatening 
her bare arm. 

Then came the shoes. One _ struck 
Arnold squarely on the temple, nearly 
knocking him down and making him 
lose hold of his bag. The other struck 
Lily’s bag, and conditions became worse; 
but she held on, despite a seratch. Lily 


had pluck. 


on, 























OUT SHOT A LITTLE WHITE FIST 


Then Jane’s voice sounded near, 
leaned out of the window. “I 
guess they have went, ma’am,” said she. 
“T seen something run.” 


very 
as she 


‘I ean hear them,” said 
querulously. 


M rs. Meeks, 


‘I seen them run,” persisted Jane, 


who was tired and wished to be gone. 





“Well, close that window, anyway, for 
I know I hear them, even if they have 
gone,” said Mrs. Meeks. The three heard 
with relief the window slammed down. 

The light flashed and 
taneously Lily and Johnny 
Trumbull turned indignantly upon Ar- 
nold Carruth. 

“ There, you have gone and let all those 
poor cats go,” said Johnny. 

“ And spoilt everything,” said Lily. 

Arnold rubbed his forehead, which was 
swelling. “ You would have let go if you 


out, simul- 


Jennings 


AND DOWN SAT 


JOHNNY TRUMBULL 


had been hit right in the head by a great 
shoe,” said he, rather loudly. 

“Hush up!” said Lily. “I wouldn’t 
have let my cats go if I had been killed 
by a shoe; so there.” 

“ Serves us right for taking a boy with 
curls,” said Johnny Trumbull. 

But he spoke 
Carruth was no 


unadvisedly. Arnold 
mateh whatever for 
Johnny Trumbull, and had never been 
allowed the honor of a combat with him; 


but surprise takes even a great champion 


at a disadvantage. 
Johnny 


Arnold turned upon 
like a flash, out shot a little 
white fist, up struck a dimpled leg clad 
in cloth and leather, and down sat 
Johnny Trumbull; and, worse, open flew 
his bag, and there was. a yowling exodus. 

“There go 
Trumbull,” 


calm 


your Johnny 
perfectly 


moment both 


eats, too, 
said Lily, in a 


whisper. At that 
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boys, victor and vanquished, felt a 
simultaneous throb of masculine wrath 
at Lily. Who was she to gloat over the 
misfortunes of men? But retribution 
came swiftly to Lily. That viciously 
clawing little paw shot out farther, and 
there was a limit to Spartanism in a lit- 
tle girl born so far from that heroic land. 
Lily let go of her bag and with difficulty 
stifled a shriek of pain. 

“ Whose cats are gone now?” demanded 
Johnny, rising. 

“ Yes, whose cats are gone now?” said 
Arnold. 

Then Johnny promptly turned upon 
him and knocked him down and sat on 
him. 

Lily looked at them, standing, a state- 
ly little figure in the darkness. “I am 


“ PRETTY, AIN'T THEY?’ SAID MARIA 





going home,” said she. “My mother 
does not allow me to go with fighting 
boys.” 

Johnny rose, and so did Arnold, 
whimpering slightly. His forehead ached 
considerably. 

“He knocked me down,” said Johnny. 

Even as he whimpered and as he suf- 
fered, Arnold felt a thrill of triumph. 
“ Always knew I could if I had a chance,” 
said he. 

‘You couldn’t if I had been expecting 
it,” said Johnny. 

“Folks get knocked down when they 
ain’t expecting it most of the time,” de- 
clared Arnold, with more philosophy 
than he realized. 

‘I don’t think it makes much differ- 
ence about the knocking down,” said 

Lily. “ All those poor cats 
and kittens that we were 
going to give a good home, 
where they wouldn’t be 
starved, have got away, 
and they will run straight 
back to Mr. Jim Sim- 
mons’s.” 

“Tf they haven’t any 
more sense than to run 
back to a place where they 
don’t get enough to eat and 
are kicked about by a lot 
of children, let them run,” 
said Johnny. 

“ That’s so,” said Arnold. 
“T never did see what we 
were doing such a thing 
for, anyway; stealing Mr. 
Simmons’s cats and giving 
them to Mr. Van Ness.” 

It was the girl alone 
who stood by her guns of 

i righteousness. “T saw, 
and I see,” she declared, 
with dangerously loud 
emphasis. “It was only 
our duty to try to rescue 
poor helpless animals who 
don’t know: any better than 
to stay where they are 
badly treated. And Mr. 
Van Ness has so much 





money he doesn’t know 
what to do with it; he 
would have been real 
pleased to give those cats 
a home and buy milk and 
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liver for them. But it’s all spoiled now. 
I will never undertake to do good again, 
with a lot of boys in the way, as long as 
I live; so there!” Lily turned about. 

tell your mother!” said 
Johnny, with scorn which veiled anxiety. 

“No, I’m not. I don’t tell tales.” 

Lily marched off, and in her wake went 
Johnny and Arnold, two poor little dis- 
illusioned would-be knights of old ro- 
wretchedly commonplace 
future, not far enough from their hori- 
zons for any glamour. 

They went home, and of the three 
Johnny Trumbull was the only one who 
was discovered. For him his aunt Janet 
and forced a confession. 
She listened grimly, but her eyes twin- 
kled. 

“You 


“Going to 


mance in a 


lay in wait 


have learned to fight, John 
Trumbull,” said she, when he had fin- 
ished. “Now the very next thing you 
have to learn, and make yourself worthy 
of your grandfather Trumbull, is not to 
be a fool.” 

“Yes, Aunt Janet,” 

The next 
from 


said Johnny. 

noon, when he came home 
old Maria, who had been 
with the family ever since he could re- 
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member and long before, called him into 
the kitchen. There, greedily lapping 
milk from a saucer, were two very lean, 
tall kittens. 

“ See those nice little tommy-cats,” said 
Maria, beaming upon Johnny, whom she 
loved and whom fancied 
deprived of boyish joys. “Your aunt 
Janet sent me over to the Simmonses’ for 
them this morning. 
with cats 


she sometimes 


They are overrun 

such poor, shiftless folks al- 
and you ean have them. We 
shall have to watch for a little while till 
they get wonted, so they won’t run home.” 

Johnny gazed at the kittens, fast dis- 
tending with the new milk, and felt pre- 
sumably much as dear Robin Hood may 
have felt after his 
raids in the fair, poetic past. 

“Pretty, ain’t they?” said Maria. 
“They have drank up a whole saucer of 
milk. ’Most starved, I s’pose.” 

Johnny gathered up the two forlorn 
kittens and sat down in a kitchen chair, 
with one on each shoulder, hard, boyish 
cheeks pressed against furry, purring 
sides, and the little fighting Cock of the 
Walk felt his heart glad and tender with 
the love of the strong for the weak. 
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The Secret 


BY 


ISABEL ECCLESTONE 


MACKAY 


y I should tell you what I know 

Of where the first primroses grow, 
Betray the secrets of the lily, 
Bring crocus-gold and daffodilly, 

Will you tell me if charm there be 
To win a maiden, willy-nilly ? 


I lie upon the fragrant heath, 
Kin to the beating heart beneath; 

The nesting plover I discover 

Nor stir the scented screen above her, 
Yet am I blind—I cannot find 

What turns a maiden to her lover! 


Through all the mysteries of May, 
Tnitiate, I make my way— 

Sure as the blithest lark or linnet 

To touch the pulsing soul within it— 
Yet with no art to reach Her heart, 

Nor skill to teach me how to win it! 
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The Menace of Cape Race 


BY GEORGE 


VERY great trade route of the 
world has, in season, some peculiar 
danger to navigation which brings 

disaster to vessels plying its lanes. In 
the North Atlantic, for ships bound east 
and west over the busy northern route, 
the particular menace is Cape Race. In 
this neighborhood there is an extraordi- 
nary conjunction of perils. Fog, ice- 
bergs, submerged rocks, northeasterly 
gales, a sheer shore, and a singularly 
treacherous current create a large possi- 
bility of catastrophe. Cape Race is a 
bluff, jagged bit of coast, scarcely pro- 
vided with strand; and a multitude of 
submerged rocks are scattered from the 
breaking water at the foot of the cliffs 
as far to sea as the Virgin Rocks, which 
outlie ninety miles. The Polar current, 
which “runs like a river” past the gray 
cape, is so variable in the direction of 
its flow that it may race southwest at 
one time and flow northeast at another. 
In the spring and early summer—and 
often as late as the fall of the year—ice- 
hergs come down with the current, and 
lie sluggishly off the coast, hidden from 
the sharpest eyes of ships’ lookouts in 
the dense accumulations of fog. 

It is the fog—almost continuously 
raised by the contact of the Polar cur- 
rent with the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream—which for centuries has made 
a menace of this cape of evil name. 
There is little relief from it; it is so 
continuously present, indeed, that the 
cape fog-horn is frequently blown for 
hundreds of hours at a stretch. 

“°Tis nothing but fog here,” said the 
keeper of the light. “Sure, sir, the dogs 
bark when the sun comes out!” 

And he meant it. 

Graves by the wayside—weathered 
tell 
their own tales of disaster; and the cot- 
tages which huddle in the sheltered 
coves, and the singular furnishings 
within, betray the dangerous character 





crosses on the heads above the sea 


HARDING 


of the coast. Most of the cottage doors 
once saw service at sea. They do very 
well ashore, albeit a trifle low for tall 
men. A skylight may do well enough for 
a window; and ships’ ventilators and the 
stout planks of ships’ decks are not to 
be despised by the builders of dwellings 
ashore. Almost every habitation of the 
cape is comfortably provided with a 
ship’s settee; and most of the hospitable 
tables are set with ships’ china, some of 
this dating back to the wreck of one or 
another unlucky vessel of the European 
and American Steam Packet Company, 
which must have gone ashore in the fif- 
ties, at the latest. Ships’ pewter is 
serviceable; ships’ decanters and glasses 
are as good as any other; ships’ side- 
boards de very well for the display of it 
all. Ships’ medicine-chests contain val- 
table remedies, if one but have both the 
knowledge and the courage to use them. 
Coal from the bunkers of a stranded 
steamer burns bright!y in a stove; of a 
dark night, when the wind is high and 
cold, the light falling from cabin lamps 
gives a snug comfort to a fisherman’s 
cottage; and a wee nip from a captain’s 
bottle, however long it may have lain 
under water, completes the joy of the oec- 
easion. By means of a ship’s capstan 
boats may be hauled from the surf quite 
as smoothly as anchors may be lifted 
from the bottom of the sea; and a ship’s 
bell — used aforetime to call the watch 
on some forgotten old wind-jammer— 
may guide bewildered fishermen from a 
thickening fog to the security of his own 
familiar harbor. 

The route of the transatlantic lines 
from American ports runs past, a hun- 
dred miles to sea; but the slow-going 
tramp, to save a day’s steaming, follows 
the shorter route, and seeks to pass 
within flag-signaling distance of the 
eape. Added to the great fleet of tramps 
which must venture near are the Cana- 
dian liners, which use the Cape Race 
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route during the ice season in the Strait 
of Belle Isle, and many coastwise craft, 
schooners and full-rigged fish-earriers. 
Altogether, thousands of vessels must 
pass within sight of the cape every year; 
and it is vessels such as these, astray in 
the for, off the beate n track, which come 
to grief and give the coast its gruesome 
name. In a single month an Atlantic 
liner, crowded with passengers, and four 
tramp steamers were totally wrecked 
within twenty miles of one another. And 
onee ashore a craft has small chance; 
the stupendous cliffs, with deep water to 
their jagged edges, and expose 1 to the 
swells of the open ocean, have allowed 
but one vessel of the seventy that have 
been wrecked there in the last twenty 
years to be refloated. The craft on the 
rocks is furiously pounded to pieces by 
the first heavy sea; the Delta, a tramp 
steamship, entirely disappeared from 
sight three hours after going ashore; and 
the Regulus, a tramp of near two 
thousand tons, utterly vanished with the 
whole ship’s company between dark and 
dawn, leaving her propeller fixed in the 
cliffs twenty feet above sea-level, where 
it remains to this day. 

‘A wreck on this coast disappears like 


herring in a whale,” said a rueful in- 


a 
habitant of the cape. ° 

Of wrecks on the cape a reeord is kept 
in a more or less accurate fashion; but 
of the narrow escapes from wreck no 


account is taken. There must be an 
enormous number of these. It is neces- 
sary for a bewildered captain, unable to 
take noonday observations, and running 
on dead reckoning, to locate the Cape 
Race fog-whistle. There is no other way 
to determine his position, and he is in 
haste—in desperate haste, when he 
thinks of his owners—to get along. Con- 
sequently he ‘takes a chance and goes 
close in murky weather. Steamers have 
come so close to the cliffs in the fog, in- 
deed, that the fishermen on the heads, 
unable even to discern an outline of the 
blind craft, have clearly heard the panic 
on the bridge when the captain reversed 
the engine-room signals and in the same 
breath ordered the life-boats manned. 
After that they have listened to the 
churning of the screw, to the orders from 
the bridge, and to the gradual departure 
of the vessel from her dangerous posi- 
tion. 

Once, at a point beyond range of 
the fog-whistle, a fisherman heard from 
the fog not only the orders to reverse 
the engines and man the life-boats, but a 
loud command to one of the officers to 
guard the liquor. Vessels often slip 
past in the mist, themselves unseen, 
their presence, peril, and escape from 


disaster told only by voices coming 
mufiled from the obscurity at sea. Some- 
times skippers send boats ashore to in- 
quire the way; but often they go by in 
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eare-free ignorance, without the faintest 
notion that they have escaped catastro- 
phe by the miracle of a hair’s-breadth. 
“T heard a feller go by to-day,” said 
a fisherman of Chance Cove. “TI al- 
lowed he’d fetch up on Fish Reef, by the 
sound of his course, and waited to see, 
but he skipped her, and a close skim, 
too!” 

No such chances are taken by the big 
Canadian liners—neither off Cape Nor- 
man, in the Strait of Belle Isle in the 
summer months, nor off Cape Race when 
the strait’s route is blocked. There is 
the wireless to guide them; as they go 
past they receive reports of icebergs and 
fog areas, and may even be helped to de- 
termine their own position in relation 
to the cape. Upon approach to the 
delle Isle Station the ship’s wireless 
picks up the operator ashore... . “Can 
you hear us?” he asks. “I hear your 
whistle,” is the answer. Then the opera- 
tor ashore sends a message such as the 
following, to indicate the liner’s approach, 
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position, and departure: “ Your whistle 


is stronger. ...I1 hear you better. 
You are all right, you are abeam. 
Your whistle is fainter. ... Still faint- 
er. . I cannot hear you.” By this 


time the liner is of course safely past 
the cape. If she is inelined at any 
time to run into danger, she is easily 
warned off by the shore operator. 

Tramp steamships, not always equipped 
with wireless, have no such aid near 
Cape Race; they must depend upon 
the light, the power of which is enor- 
mous!y lessened by the fog, great as that 
power is, and upon the sound of the fog- 
whistle, which the heaviest fogs greatly 
limit, if they do not altogether stifle it 
beyond reasonable safe distance. At the 
Selle Isle Light there are two lanterns 
one high, for the times when the fog lies 
low, and one low, for the times when 
the fog floats high. There is also a high 
and a low fog- whistle. At Cape Race, 
however, there is but one light and one 
whistle. 
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THE LOOKOUT 


The folk of Cape Races there aré 
perhaps two thousand of them, pre- 
eariously but happily enough inhabiting 
a stretch of fifty miles of this harsh 
coast—gain their living from the sea. 
They are of Irish descent, through many 
generations; a hale, tough, genial crew, 
courageous to the point of an abandoned 
sort of recklessness, seasoned for the 
hazardous adventure of wrecking by 
seal hunting and the Banks fishery. The 
cape is a desolation; there are little 
gardens, here and there, naturally oc- 
curring in the hollows and helped out by 
hand where nature has failed to provide 
a sufficient thickness of earth; and there 
are some small meadows, so called— 
rather pathetic areas of hay-growing 
ground. There is no considerable profit 
from the earth; the sea supplies. 

Fishing is a dependable occupation. A 
wreck is the gift of God—an extraordi- 
nary, even providential, addition to the 
fruits of toil. It is not to be supposed 
that the folk wish evil to the vessels 
which go by their coast; but here, as 


elsewhere in bleak places, they joyfully 
“take the goods the gods provide.” It 
is related here, as els« where, too, that 
the children are taught to pray: “ God 
bless papa and mamma, and send another 
wreck.” Whether this is a mere bit of 
fun or not, it is at least true that a 
wreck is joyfully hailed, once the ship 
is fast aground, and is immediately 
taken advantage of, conscience being 
easy in that respect; and it is true, too, 
that when the cargo is ashore, safely 
stowed away, the disaster and its profita- 
ble issue are celebrated at a roaring 
dance. All this notwithstanding, there 
is probably no coast in the world where 
wrecked seamen are rescued with so great 
a disregard of danger to the rescuers, 
more hospitably received, more generous- 
ly pitied, and more heartily sped on their 
way. “Give.a Newfoundlander a cake 
if ice and a boat-hook,” said a wrecked 
captain at Cape Race not long ago, 
“and he will paddle five miles t 
and strip the hide from a dead steer.” 


» sea 


In winning salvage the Newfound- 
landers do not seem to reflect upon the 
length of hardship and peril to which they 
must go. This is characteristic of their 
lives in every respect; it is a proverb 
with them that they go when they can, 
and leave getting back “ to luck and good 
conduct.” Not long ago an American 
fishing schooner, abandoned by her crew 
in the Strait of Belle Isle in early win- 
ter as hopelessly lost, was carried off in 
the ice-floe. It was the slimmest chance 
in the world that the derelict would 
ever be seen again. There was not the 
slightest expectation, indeed, that she 
would be; the underwriters paid the in- 
surance settlement without complaint or 
question, and crossed the schooner off for 
lost. 3ut the schooner was not lost. 
She was sighted in her wanderings by 
two fishermen. They boarded from 
shore, found her hard and fast in the 
ice, but still tight and worthy, a craft to 
their taste, a valuable property to which 
they must elmg, no matter what came 
of it. It cost them dear; the ice would 
not loosen its grip on the schooner— 
nor would the fishermen. They might 
from time to time have escaped ashore; 
it would have been the part of wisdom, 
perhaps, and certainly the part of cau- 
tion, to do so; but rather than abandon 
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MANY A STEER IS BROUGHT ASHORE FROM THE WRECKS 
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their salvage these two cheerfully reck- 
le ss fellows stuck to the ship for the rest 
of that bitter When 


opened in the spring of the year, the 


winter. navigation 


first mail steamer sighted the craft, still 


fas n the ic and manned by two 
gaunt skeletons. The V had subsisted 
t] I igh he winter on one barrel of 


flour and herring. Having 
accomplished this, 


them to 


some trozen 
it was child’s play for 
take their prize to port when the 
floe released her. 

What the wrecked captain said of the 
Cape Rae 
almost literally 


landers of this 


wrecker and the dead steer is 
Most Newfound- 
wo ild paddle five 


true. 
class 
miles to sea to strip the hide from a dead 


steer; the hide is of value on that coast 


ean be converted into dunny-bags, 
pony harness, and the like of 


And the Newfoundlanders 


many a dead or 


shoes, 
that. 
brought 


have 


steer ashore, 


alive. Cattle steamers from Portland 
and Montreal go past the door, and 
some remain for an _ indefinite stay. 


Almost all the cattle on Cape Race are 


descended from forebears which 


rescued from the sea in the tail of a 
wind. 
The Newfoundlander will 


thing ashore, from 


gale of 


bring any- 


a bellowing steer to a 


lump of coal, from the section of an 


anchor chain or a pincushion from the 


captain’s cabin to a barrel of flour or a 


DISASTER AND ITS PROFITABLE ISSUE 
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MAGAZINE 
chest of gold. He salves what he can 
put in his punt, and as he is a simple 
fellow, living remotely, ignorant of real 
values, his labor is as likely as not to 
be misapplied when his choice of salvag 
is left free. From one wreck 


of the Herder 


bone were brought ashore 


the wreck 
many bundles of whale- 
at considerabl 
risk in the confusion; but as it was of 
unpromising appearance, and as_ the 


night was bitter, it was thrown on the 
fire to keep folk cheery and warm. It 
made a good fire; the folk did not know 
later that the fuel had cost 
like two dollars and a 
Upon 
wreck of the rich 


V it lded 


them 
half 
another occasion the 
tramp Scottish 


many cases of champagne. It 


until 
something 
a pound. 
King 


was suspected that this strange liquid 
had valué—not the value of stout liquor, 
to be sure, but at least worth a price. 


What liquor came ashore was carefully 


1s 


pre served, and to this day, it is said, 
brought out from safe hiding-places upon 
oceasion; the champagne was disposed of 
to a sharp fellow from St. John’s at ten 
eents a bottle. 

“Well,” a 
wasn’t more; and it 
tasted just as if he was telling the truth 
about it.” 

By colonial law the salvor, 


fisherman explained, “he 


said it worth no 


at the dis- 
eretion of the wrecking commissioner, is 
entitled to either a third or a half of the 
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value of what he brings ashore. 














MENACE OF THE COAST 


possible, and afterward making a great 
joke of the natives’ simplicity while the 
goes round the table in the St. 
John’s tap-rooms. 


depends upon the hazard of the opera- 
There are many sharp fellows in 
sharp as knives and quite 


Sometimes, however — themselves liv- 


brings not only coast folk to the feast, 


remotely from a_ greater world 


but a swarm of these sharp fellows from 


their own—they are caught in 


a more cunning net of sharp practice. 


the Laurentian went ashore on 


of a much greater knowl- 
edge of the ways of the world—arrive in 
tugs, whalers, sealing steamers, or what- 


Point of Cape Race, a St. 
salvor, of large pretensions to 


yusiness eraft, fetched back to his wharf 
a vast quantity of what seemed to be 
rubber. He was much flattered 
by his own discrimination in selecting 


ever craft is most convenient to charter. 
They take what they can, under the most 
onerous agreement they can make with 
the captain; and when they have made 


valuable merchandise while others 
risked their lives for salvage of a com- 
paratively insignificant worth. When 


off with the most they can get, they deal 
salvors from shore, frank- 
ly taking advantage of ignorance, where 


with the little 
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the marine. surveyor came up from New 
York to adjust the salvage claims, the 
St. John’s salvor determined not to be 
outwitted. It was the time of the “ rub- 
ber excitement.” He was wise; he had 
the London quota- 
tions on crude rub- 
ber (the paper was 
in his pockes t) 
no Yankee marine 
surveyor could fool 
him! 

The marine sur- 
veyor fixed the sal- 
vage allowance at 
one-half, and de- 
termined the value 
of the rubber. 

‘ Not much,” said 
the wise salvor. 

"it @ « tae 
valuation,” protest- 
ed the surveyor. 

The salvor dis- 
played his business 
wisdom in a long, 
loud laugh. He pro- 
duced the London 
“Latest 
quotations on crude 


paper. 


rubber,” said he. 

“Tm!” the surveyor de- 
liberated. “Just so.” 

“Come, now!” said the sal- 
vor. “You'll have to put the 
value of that rubber up a bit, 
my boy.” 

“Till tell you what T’ll do 
to get rid of that rubber,” 
said the surveyor. “TI'Tl sell 
it to you at just half the 
quoted price.” 

In this the salvor suspected 
the trick of a Yankee bluff. 
“Tone,” said he, instantly. 
It was the marine surveyor’s 
turn to laugh a long, loud 
laugh when the salvor dis- 
covered that the consignment 
he had purchased was not 
erude rubber at all, but molded masses 
of what had once been galoshes, the 
whole mass worth about one-tenth of 
what he had paid for it. When the tale 
got down to the Cape Race coast, they 
laughed there, too. 

When the wreck is broken up and 








gone to the bottom, when the marine 
surveyor has adjusted all claims and de- 
parted, when the good ship that was has 
become a vanishing memory in the ports 
she once frequented, there is still some- 
thing to be got 
from her. Every 
summer _ since 
about 1850 a 
wrecking schooner 
from Halifax has 
turned up on the 
coast; three gen- 
erations of the 
same family have 
been profitably 
engaged in comb- 
ing the bottom. 
The grandsons of 
the original 
Larder, them- 
selves professional 
divers, will doubt- 
less be followed in 
the business by 
their sons and 
their sons’ sons; 
at least, the folk 
have become so 
used to the wreck- 
ing Larders that 
they never expect 
to be without 
them. These men 
go from wreck to 
wreck, not only 
stripping the lat- 
est hull, but 
searching the an- 
cient hulks. Tron 
plates and _ parts 
of the engines are 
blasted out and 
hauled to the sur- 


face. Cases of 
liquors and 
No RISK !S TOO GREAT F rench plate- 
WHEN THE HARVEST IS RICH glass In sheets 


twelve by fifteen 

feet have been 
salved months after .the ships went 
down. 

It is a dangerous business, searching 
among the tangled mass of wreck in the 
battered hulks. The diver, taking quick 
advantage of sea and undertow, has little 
time for quick examination. He must 

















instantly separate the water-soaked and 
worthless from the more promising cargo. 
Sometimes the labor is wasted; upon one 
occasion thirty casks of worthless bottle 
stoppers were salved at great risk. And 
curious things are fetched from the bot- 
tom. Once an iron-bound chest, addressed 
to Seotland Yard, and looking for all 
the world like a treasure-chest, was ex- 
citedly taken from the hold of a liner; 
and much to the chagrin of the wreckers, 
who opened it then and there in the 
highest expectation, it was found to con- 
tain nothing more valuable than a worth- 
less file of water-soaked newspapers. 

Singular and_ startling adventures 
happen to the divers while below. Not 
only do the air-tubes become entangled 
in the twisted wreckage, not only do 
heavy iron plates slip from shackles as 
they are being hoisted, but even the sea- 
soned diver is sometimes subject to un- 
expected happenings. One of the Lard- 
ers, exploring the passengers’ state-rooms 
on a sunken ecattle-ship, had what he 
calls the fright of his life—“ enough to 
scare the wits out of a cuttle-fish.” It 
was dim below, almost quite dark. As 
he opened a state-room door a great steer 
rushed at him from the black and liquid 
interior. He was grasped by the fore- 
legs of the beast and jammed against the 
other side of the passage. Naturally 
he was terrified. Releasing himself as 
soon as possible, he frantically signaled 
to be hauled up. But he had not con- 
fronted the ghost of a steer, nor had he 
discovered a species of amphibious steer; 
he had merely encountered a carcass in 
motion in the current which had been 
set up by the opening in the state-room 
door. It is easily possible to fancy what 
had occurred when the cattle-ship went 
down; the steers had broken from the 
pens and overrun the ship in a panic. 

“When I saw those big horns comin’ 
at me,” says the diver, “I thought the 
devil had me—or his cousin the devil- 
fish !” 

Combing wrecks, new and old, is fol- 
lowed also by the coast folk. When the 
fishery is a failure, the punt fisherman 
locates what he can by means of a water- 
glass and employs a pair of ten-foot 
tongs to get his find to the surface. 
Much that he brings up is in the form 
of old iron and copper plates, bolts, and 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 743.—85 
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the like, which he sells to the wrecking- 
schooner at six dollars a ton. In quiet 
weather the punts go peering over the in- 
shore shoals, searching not only for frag- 
ments of recent wrecks, but continuing 
sharply on the lookout for the bones of 
forgotten vessels. 

From Cape Broyle to St. Shotts, a 
stretch of about fifty miles, the inhabi- 
tants of the rather widely scattered set- 
tlements are diligent wreckers upon oc- 
easion. When the case of the Prodano 
reached the courts, a curious bit of tes- 
timony cropped out. “ Well, as a rule, 
sir,” said the witness from Cape Race, 
in reply to the facetious barrister’s 
sharp question, “we don’t take no pre- 
cautions to prevent wrecks.” This, re- 
peated, with a sly wink, to impress the 
stranger, constitutes a cruel libel on the 
folk of the cape neighborhood. The 
wreck of the Tolesby, the story of the 
rescue of her crew, and of the salvage of 
her cargo, is a case in point. 

The Tolesby went ashore in a January 
gale—a big, bitter wind, blowing of a 
black night, thick with sleet and fog. Her 
crew were cast away on a narrow strip 
of strand, hemmed in by sheer cliffs, and 
soon to be submerged in a rising tide. 
When they were discovered in this im- 
minent peril at dawn, a man of The 
Drook was promptly lowered over the 
edge of the cliff. For fifty feet he had 
no foothold, for a hundred he hung 
swinging in the sleety wind, and for fifty 
more he chafed over the face of the rock. 
The wrecked crew were hauled out of 
reach of the tide and stowed away in 
warm beds. Four of their number had 
already been cut off, and were clinging 
to a rock over which the larger breakers 
were running. It was the man from 
The Drook who brought them ashore. In 
the way of all good men, he was himself 
the last to leave the edge of the sea, 
now reduced to little more than a spray- 
swept foothold; and when they got him 
over the cliff at last, he was in harder 
ease than the castaways whom he had 
saved. 

“Lives before salvage!” is a proverb 
and religion on the Cape Race coast. 

Lives had been saved; it was time for 
salvage—and the Tolesby was a rich cot- 
ton ship. There had never before been 
such a golden opportunity. But approach 
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to the wreck was only by way of the sea; 
and the sea was high—kicked into a rage 
by a January gale. Boarding was man- 
aged, however. It was an _ ineredibly 
reckless operation; one of the salvors 
chanced his life in a leap from a plung- 
ing punt, and over the tine he had ecar- 
ried aboard went his fellows. It must be 
remembered that the other end of the 
line was attached to a punt anchored in 
a sea so high that it tossed her about 
“like a cork in a whirlpool” and threat- 
ened every moment to engulf her. The 
boarders were as much in the sea as out 
of it in their progress to the wreck, and 
after all, nothing could be accomplished. 
The sea was too high for loading cot- 
ton; it was running at such a pitch, in- 
deed, that it seemed impossible for the 
boarders to leave the ship, though she 
was in imminent danger of breaking up 
under their feet. Escape was managed 
with characteristic ingenuity. They 
rigged a ladder so that it projected out 
over the sea, and one by one they scram- 
bled to the end and dropped into the 
punt—the punt tossing according to the 
will of the sea the while and the ladder 
swaying wildly as the pounding of the 
ship gave it motion. 

Cargo washed into the cove of The 
Drook next day, and was salved by 
men who plunged into the surf with 
lines about their waists, fastened them- 
selves like leeches to their bales, and 
were hauled ashore with them; and 
subsequently—when the ship had begun 
to break up—men were lowered over the 
cliff and proceeded with the perilous 
operation. They were so eager to be 
about it that sometimes half a dozen of 
them were simultaneously going hand 
over hand down the rope. It was a rich 
harvest, though reaped at the expense of 
great risk and suffering; when the ma- 
rine surveyor left the coast he distributed 
twenty-eight thousand dollars in salvage 
earnings. 

Very naturally they are looking for 








another wreck like that of the Tolesby. 
God forbid, however, that they should 
wish any eraft an evil future. But, any- 
how, well—* while there is fog there is 
hope.” 

It is a coast to beware of. The better 
it is known the more it is feared. The 
skipper of a New York-St. John’s liner, 
for a moment at a loss for a reckoning 
in the fog, took no chances, but instant- 
ly turned tail and headed for the open 
sea, where he lay six days waiting for 
the fog to lift. 

Skeletons of many ships lie inerusted 
with barnacles off the cape this skipper 
would not trust—and the bones of many 
men. When the Lady Sherbrooke went 
down, to the west, years ago, five hun- 
dred and thirty lives perished with her. 
In the wreck of the transport ship Har- 
pooner, at St. Shotts, two hundred and 
fifty were lost. The loss of the Anglo- 
Sazon cost a hundred and fifty lives. With 
the New York-St. John’s liners Cromwell 
and Washington—both cast away in the 
same month of the same year, and sup- 
posedly within a few miles of each 
other—all hands went down. All hands 
were lost with the oil-tanker Heligoland, 
and all hands have vanished with many a 
full-rigged ship aud schooner. A wreck- 
ing commissioner of Trepassey has in his 
period of office dealt with a hundred and 
fifteen wrecks; eleven of these occurred 
within one year in his district, and 
seven within one week. 

It is no wonder the deep-sea skipper 
shakes in his sea-boots when the fog 
catehes him in a treacherous current off 
that coast. Some of the rusted hulls of 
his forerunners in predicament serve as 
landmarks for off-shore fishermen; and 
on the wind-swept barrens of the heads, 
in graves marked with crosses raised by 
kindly hands, and snugly stowed away 
for good and all in the little grave- 
yards of the settlements, lie the bones of 
hundreds of men who have been east up 
by the sea. 
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The Years 


BY JAMES OPPENHEIM 


HE cities of America stand with 
£ arms of railroads reaching toward 

one another, and hands linked, and, 
swaying with life, they sing and whisper 
to one another over the wires and through 
the mail-bags. Yearly they draw closer 
together, reaching their arms about one 
another’s necks, a solemn yet wild sister- 
hood. The plains, the hills, and the 
valleys come with gifts to adorn and 
feed the tall sisters, and the sisters give 
back gold and laughter and song. But 
though their faces are beautiful, their 
garments are soiled with slums. 

Pittsburg, I think, is their siren— 
a smoky city, whose hair by day drifts 
gray over the darkening streets, and by 
night is gusts of fire flaring a lightning 
along the rivers. There she_ stands, 
a sky-seraper city set among a Y of 
rivers, and all circled with workshops 
and mills and mines. Her gift to the 
world is the bone-work of civilization— 
steel. And she is pitiless as Steel her- 
self, a true siren luring men and women, 
and crushing them in her infernos. But 
what are men and women compared with 
white-hot, ten-ton ingots, the Bessemer 
converter, and the eight vapor-plumed 
pipes of the blast-furnace? 

I had been wandering about the dusky 
city for a week, by day over the bridges 
to Alleghany and Homestead and Mc- 
Kees’ Rocks, by night up and down Fifth 
Avenue—all a blaze of wild advertise- 
ments, sparkling shops, theaters and 
trolley-cars and tides of laughing people, 
a gash of brilliance among the darkened 
sky-serapers, and each day I gained a 
deeper sense of life’s oppression. In- 
evitably, then, on Thursday morning I 
revisited Crofton Hospital, where once 
I had been orderly for four absorbing 
months. 

I remember the smell of antiseptic and 
the cool hush of the white entrance after 
the withering, sun-stricken streets. Pan- 
hurst, clean, capable, quick, a blue- 
eyed modern fighter, sat at his desk in 





the little superintendent’s room under 
a whizzing electric fan. 

“ Any orders, doctor?” I whispered. 

He swung round. 

“Thaddeus Stevens!” He was up and 
gripping my hand, and I smelt faint 
carbolic about him, and three years fell 
from me. “ Bully! Where did you drop 
from ?”’ 

“Out of the everywhere,” I laughed, 
“into the here.” 

He put a few sharp questions, and 
then he looked me over. 

“You’re not hunting for work, are 
you?” 

“ Not unless I have to,” I said, wryly. 

“We're hard pressed.” He leaned 
near and spoke confidentially. “I could 
break the rule and take you on again 
as orderly.” 

“ What’s the trouble?” 

“Partly heat—a bunch of sick babies, 
a lot of prostrations, D. T.’s—and there’s* 
an epidemic of typhoid. You’ve heard 
of the Logan Mine disaster, haven’t you ?” 

I nodded. He spoke with crisp, pro- 
fessional interest: 

“Forty-two killed, you know, and 
seventy mangled ones here. We’re badly 
crowded. You’d better come on.” 

“Tt’s too hot.” 

He put a hand lightly on my shoulder. 

“Never mind. Think it over. I’ve got 
to get busy now. Foot it with me.” 

So we made the tour of the white 
wards; — in one, babies, assorted as 
many as twelve to a bed, and a heart- 
breaking crying, not to be listened to; 
in another, women, blissful with a peace 
they never knew on the streets or in the 
child - cluttered kitchen; in another, 
youths and men in all attitudes of suf- 
fering or convalescence, and, perhaps 
worst, the typhoid ward with its deli- 
rious mutterings. But everywhere the 
uniformed nurses and orderlies tripping 
softly, and everywhere Panhurst showing 
sharp vision and precise thought, a gen- 
eral in the field against disease. Yes, 
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everywhere there was a valiant, almost 
joyful battle to save human life and to 
abolish pain. 

Yet I felt overborne with tragedy, 
feeling the beautiful, flaming city ereat- 
ing steel out of the agony, the poverty, 
and the death of her people, filling her 
hospitals, asylums, and jails with the 
failures, and her shanties and shacks 
with the fierce bread-struggle of the 
toilers. This then, I thought, is mod- 
ern civilization; this is what machinery 
and eities cost the race. And _ how, 
I asked myself, does life persist in the 
face of this? What keeps the race go- 
ing—hbesides sheer grit? I was free; my 
life was worth while; but these oth- 
ers ¢ 

Promising Panhurst to “think it 
over,’ I went out again on the sun- 
stricken streets, but my heart seemed 
dark with the tramp of humanity, the 
oppressed generations heroically cling- 
ing to a scheme of things that shat- 
tered them; and looking at the some- 
what grimy people about me, I wanted 
to eseape, to run off to the ecocl silences 
of the north woods or to the oblivion of 
the sea. 

Then, loitering moodily along Fifth 
Avenue that afternoon, I paused and 
gazed absently in at a window full of 
imitation gems sparkling under skilful- 
ly placed electrics. A man, mopping 
his forehead, slouched beside me, peering 
eagerly. I turned and looked at him. 
And then I touched the hot plate-glass 
for support, while Pittsburg vanished 
from about me and a strange, sad joy 
filled me. I couldn't be quite sure after 
twenty-six years, and yet I could not 
be mistaken. 

“ Say,” I murmured, softly, “are you 
Felix Storn ?”’ 

He turned and stared vacantly at me. 

“ Thad,” I whispered. 

He still stared. Then a queer, fright- 
ened look came to his eyes, and his voice 
lifted from his heart of hearts. 

“ Thad!” 

Our eyes were blinded as we seized 
each other. The simple tragedy, the 
solemn miracle of it all was unbeliev- 
able. For we both must have been 
shaken by the same thought: that the 
world is the shadow of a dream, that 
in youth we saw it through a rainbow, 
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and that the rainbow had vanished, and 
the face we thought young was wrinkled. 
Felix and I had been next-door neigh- 
bors in old Yorkville, New York City, 
from boyhood up to manhood; we had 
grown as one; and it flashed on me 
that when I had left him, his first-born 
had just died and the young man’s 
heart was broken. He had come up to 
my little hall-room, and sat, his face 
turned from the light, and had spoken 
very simply :— 

“Laura didn’t feel it when she was 
in bed—the kid was only five days 
old—but when she got up and saw its 
clothes and the empty crib, and when 
she went out walking and saw a baby 
on the street”—here he wept openly— 
“well, Thad, that’s the way women are. 
She goes looking for it three or four 
times a day. We’ll never get over this.” 

Then I had gone my way, and when 
I returned the Storms had departed. 
So I glanced timidly to see how he 
had borne the years, and I saw him 
looking shyly at me. He was a fine- 
loolzing man, not yet fifty, but his face 
haa human history written in wrinkles 
and in the set of his features,—Felix, 
and yet a stranger, a man I had never 
met. 

“ Felix, how are they?” I didn’t dare 
mention names, for fear of stumbling 
on death. 

“Oh, they’re well! And yours?” 

“T have none—you know my mother 
died ten years ago—and I’m not mar- 
ried.” 

“ Alone, Thad?” 

“ All alone.” 

“But you live here?” 

“No—I live nowhere. Remember 
how I wanted to go tramping around 
the world, Felix?’ He nodded. “ That’s 
all I’ve been doing. But you, but you, 
Lixie!” 

The old nickname took his voice away 
for a moment. 

“We're here—twenty minutes out! 
TI—oh, Pm a mere merchant—men’s fur- 
nishings. So you’ve been wandering 
about !” 

“ And nothing to show for it,” I said, 
“but old age.” 

“Thad,” he eried out, “oh, it’s good 
you came to-day, and it’s wonderful, it 
must be telepathy. We've a wedding in 
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our house to-night.” He was radiant 
with the joy of it. 

“A wedding,’ I gasped, “to-night. 
You have a daughter ?”’ 

“Yes, Alberta; she’s twenty.” 

A thrill went through me. /Yester- 
day I parted from him; to-day a daugh- 
ter of twenty is being married! And 
be was laughing— 

“Oh, Pm a patriarch—six children, 
three boys, three girls. Look!” Out of 
his pocket he pulled an eight-sided leather 
folder, and flung it out with both hands, 
disclosing eight photographs, and I saw 
likenesses to mother and father, while 
my flesh tingled with the unreality of 
it all. 

“Tsabel there, and John, are married. 
I’m a grandfather, Thad!” 

He might as well have told me he 
was two-headed. I leaned, and whispered 
boy-fashion, “ Lixie, let’s get up a taffy- 
pull and invite Laura Shaw, she’s sweet 
on you, Lixie.” So I had whispered 
back in some bygone year; but I added, 
“And we'll wake up then, for we're 
dreaming!” : 

His hand, grasping my arm, was 
trembling. “Keep still now and come 
home; you’ve got to come.” 

“Tn these clothes?’ 

“We'll fix you up. My mother will 
be tickled to death to see you.” 

His mother; so she was still living. 
Of course children think of their parents 
and their friends’ parents as being old 
even if they are thirty, but I remembered 
Lixie’s mother as a vivacious, quick 
little woman, quite pretty, and very 
sensible and shrewd. She used to give 
me a bar of chocolate when I came 
over to see Lixie, but once I broke a 
pane of glass in her house, and she 
boxed my ears pretty soundly and sent 
me howling home. My mother made 
me earn money, five cents a day, helping 
in the kitchen, and it was ages before I 
paid for a new pane. 


So we took the train out, and in 
twenty minutes reached a shining, sum- 
mer-fragrant suburb, with smooth road 
winding among trees and lawns and 
picture-houses. All the way we talked, 
drawing together in tender joy, and 
Lixie told me about the twenty - six 
years, the struggle to get a foothold in 
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Pittsburg, the years of debt and toil and 
poverty, the final modest success. I told 
him a little about my gipsying, my light, 
fleet life over the States, the joy and 
absorption of free traveling. It made 
him thoughtful. 

“Compared with yours,” he said, 
“mine has been a narrow life, Thad; 
money-getting, children’s diseases, school, 
and marriage—we’ve had everything in 
the family from the mumps to scarlet.” 

“Oh,” I murmured, “you’ve gone 
deep—I, far. That’s the only difference.” 

“My children can go far for me,” he 
laughed. “There’s Henry; he’s been as 
far as the coast, but he’s settling down 
in New York. But of course he'll be 
here to-day.” And, walking in the pleas- 
ant sunshine, he told me with great pride 
of the good marriage his daughter Isabel 
had made; Fred Walton was a rising 
young civil engineer. 

The house stood a little back from the 
road, a small, neat, red-and-brown two- 
story-aad-attic, and on the porch, in a 
deep wicker rocker, sat a little white- 
haired woman, spectacles on nose, takirg 
the breeze, rocking, and reading ;—the 
vivacious and pretty woman who had 
boxed my ears. 

“Yes, it’s my mother!” said Lixie. 

We went up on the porch, and the 
little woman looked at me puzzled, and 
then glanced inquiringly at her son. 

“Mother,” he said, with a breaking 
voice, “you remember Thad Stevens?” 

She rose and took off her specs. 

“Oh, Thad!” she cried, “Thad, I’d 
never have known you!” 

She laughed, inspected me, shook 
hands. Evidently she was used to all 
sorts of things happening, and my change 
and reappearance seemed natural enough. 

“How long is it?’ she asked; and 
while Lixie went in to get Laura down, 
we sat together, and she began im- 
mersing me in the past, making it real 
again, pulling out the old facts with 
remarkable memory for detail, speak- 
ing as one speaks who has reached the 
peak of life, and having no more to 
climb, looks back over the landscape of 
the years. 

“Yes, everybody liked your father, 
children especially. Whenever I think 
of him”—her laughter was a sweet, 
smothered tinkle—“I think of his hav- 
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ing shaved his beard off. He and 
your mother were calling one evening, 
and he whispered to me, ‘Lola, I 
think I’ll have my beard shaved off and 
surprise Edna.’ ‘Don’t do it, Teddy,’ 
I said, and I never thought any more 
of it, and never missed him. Pretty 
soon a strange man stood there.” She 
put her hand on my knee and laughed 
with all her wrinkles, “I never knew 
him, Thad! But your mother! She 
looked and looked. All of a sudden 
she ran out into the pantry and wanted 
to ery. And what do you think she said 
to him? ‘I won’t go home with you, 
Teddy. People will think I’m with an- 
other man!’ ” 

My knowledge of the world, my rather 
light-hearted life, seemed to fail me 
then. I felt very young and simple, 
and smelt the very fragrance and tasted 
the very sensations of those old streets 
and the busy life with my mother and 
father and my next-door friends. 

Then Lixie came out with a sweet, 
frail, middle-aged woman, gray-haired, 
and face drawn a little with much ex- 
perience and long struggle. She was 
almost shy, she who had been the little, 
laughing, brown-eyed girl sweet on Felix 
Storn, she who had pulled taffy with him 
all a July afternoon, she who when that 
first child was born seemed a mere child 
herself, broken-hearted at nineteen. 

“Mr. Stevens!” she said, with quaint 
awkwardness, “we’re surprised and de- 
lighted to see you again, to have you 
here. to-day.” 

She gave me her hand. I felt, how- 
ever, that my appearance displeased her. 
T laughed. 

“ Lixie’s going to fix me up—make me 
respectable !” 

Her manner changed then, softened. 
“T didn’t mean—do you want to go up 
now ?” 

We went up then, and Lixie and I 
dressed as if we were boys together on 
East Eighty-third Street, cursing as of 
old over stiff shirt and collar buttons. 
But all the while I heard the voices and 
laughter of girls in the room adjoining, 
and I began to feel what a miracle was 
taking place in the house, how wonderful 
to a family is a new marriage, and how 
solemn and exciting it is. 

We met Lixie’s mother coming up the 


stairs. “I’m going to pin on Alberta’s 
veil myself,” she said. “Isabel looked 
horrid when she was married!” 

Laura was busy in the kitchen; but 
on the porch I met the two boys, Henry 
and Felix. I was a mere curiosity 
to them, but to me they were strangely 
familiar, so much of their parents was 
in them, both looks and manners. 
While we sat, man-fashion, trying 
to belittle the rising emotions in our 
hearts, trying to convince ourselves that 
marriage was an every-day affair, a 
earriage stopped, and we were over- 
whelmed with children. It was Isabel 
and John, one with husband and four- 
year-old boy and tiny baby, the other 
with wife and three-year-old girl. And 
when I saw those children twining their 
arms about Lixie’s neck and whispering 
“Grandpa!” I felt tremulously old. All 
the unreality of life returned upon me. 

But it was as if the quiet house was 
invaded by fairies; a light, sweet will- 
o’-the-wisp gleam played about piping 
voices, shrill laughter, and pattering 
feet, and I was down on the floor 
in no time, romping with boy and girl, 
and wondering how I was so young, 
while about me hovered young mothers 
seemingly crazed over the helpless in- 
fant, and making a great business of 
rubber nipple, safety-pins, and rattle. 

Then the air seemed to tremble with 
something momentous and majestic, and a 
subdued, nervous stir came upon all. The 
minister went into the lighted, flower- 
fragrant parlor, the pianist was hidden 
in another room, close girl-friends whis- 
pered to one another crowding into the 
crowded house, aid John was arranging 
signals between up stairs and down. A 
moment the bride leaned over the balus- 
trade, and I heard her low voice: 

“He must play a few minutes before 
I start. Why isn’t daddy up here?’ 

A strange girl whispered beside me, 
excitedly: “Did you see her? She’s 
beautiful! Her cheeks are all flushed!” 

A sort of fear came upon me, an ex- 
citement as if I were witnessing some- 
thing that meant life and death. We 
crowded into the parlor, sat down, left 
a lane open to the flower-canopied min- 
ister, and all about me were pale faces 
turned toward the open doorway. 

Through the open windows I saw the 
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THE YEARS 


dark purple of summer twilight on the 
low field opposite, I heard a sweet sound 
of bees and crickets, and within doors 
a tremulous whispering, a fierce, sup- 
activity in the peace of all 
creation. Awkwardly then a young man, 
his face haggard, stood beside his father 
before the minister, and we waited. 

I heard John’s voice: “Go ahead! 
Begin! Alberta! Tess!” 

The music pulsed slowly, like a slow, 
wind setting the still, deep 
waters of our hearts a-tremble, filling 
us with a joyful oppression; and then 
the bridesmaid, moved in alone, 
putting one foot before the other with 
all the majesty of eighteen, moved down 
among us, and in the doorway we saw 
Felix, head bowed, lips tight, his arm 
through the arm of the young bride. 
She was beautiful, giving herself, veiled 
and blossom-crowned, to the mysterious 
moment, pacing with never-ending slow- 


pressed 


mighty 


Tess, 


ness, lids lowered and burning cheeks— 
the greatest hour of her fate. 

They side by and the 
simple words sounded, and all that had 
seemed the shadow of a dream beeame 
real. Through these two, I thought, 


stood side, 


the race rolls on, as it rolled on through. 


Lola Storn, and through her children 
and her children’s children, and all 
the obscure years of fussing with chil- 
dren, of setting money and meat and 
drink, of fighting sickness and poverty, 
and all tie feuds, the quarrels, the ir- 
ritations—yes, all that Felix had passed 
through, reached meaning through this, 
—that tillage brought this harvest. 
All that is beautiful in life was dis- 
closed—the brief and ancient pilgrimage 
of beings who may have been full of 
faults and erring days, but now showed 
the piercing glory of the human heart: 
courage and reverence and the love that 
binds us. We trembled with shame- 
hidden tears as their young voices 
said so simply that beyond doubt they 
would love and cherish and honor each 
other in sickness and misfortune and 


health and happiness, ever striving to 
lift each other’s lives to higher levels, 


until the very death. So sure were 
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they of life’s grandeur and love’s death- 
Then the ring, the pro- 
nouncement, and the pause: Tess un- 
pinned Alberta’s veil, and the young man 
and wife turned to each other with all 
the tenderness of love, clasping, kissing 


lessness. 


deep, and in the sweet release we rose, 
half-laughing, half-crying, with hearty 
words, and kissed the lovely new wife. 

Then we sat around that sparkling 
table, and there flowed with the wine the 
deepest spirit of earth, those waters from 
hidden spring¢ that reach back a million 
years: the give-and-take and touch and 
of the ancient relationships: 
parents and children, brothers and sis- 
ters, husband and wife. 

I knew then that what I had seen 
in the hospital—the tragedy of life and 
its overcoming by sheer grit—were but 
items in the splendid years. Even the 
heart-break of Felix and Laura over 
their first-born’s death was but a broker 
corner in the wheat- fields. Not the 
tragedy and its overedming alone had 
brought the race through its dark ages 
and kept it alive—no, but this—this 
common family life, so changeless through 
the eenturies, swallowing the tragedy in 
spaces of white light,—just plain human 


love. 


radiance 


Late that night I looked out the car- 
window and saw the Bessemer converter 
showering up a swirl of golden sparks, 
and all the water-side flamed: and I 
knew that the smoky Siren, the dusky 
sister of Steel, could never wholly crush 
her peoples, could never really darken 
their lives; for near and far, and up 
and down the night, lights burned in 
shanty and shack, and humen families 
were struggling there. And the love that 
has not been sullied by a million years 
of wars and tyrants and devastations, 
and that has been great enough to create 
all the glories we know, sowing the con- 
tinent with cities that whisper to one 
another over the wires—that love is 
great enough to re-create this world and 
tame even the Siren City. 

Tt was after midnight that I reported 
for duty at Crofton Hospital. 
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The New Meaning of Public Health 


BY ROBERT W. BRUERE 


Formerly General Agent of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


HE modern public health-officer is 
distinguished by his essentially re- 

ligious attitude toward life. The 
peculiar character of his responsibilities 
compels him to visualize the community 
as a whole, to concern himself not so 
much with individual eases of disease, or 
indeed ultimately with disease at all, as 
with the economic and social conditions 
that are at the foundation of public 
health. The aggregate life inevitably ac- 
quires for him a certain heightened 
value, as if it were the material God 
had given man to build a world with. 
“The modern spirit of social religion ”— 
so runs a recent bulletin of the New York 
City Health Department—* demands the 
reduction of the death-rate, the extension 
of the vigorous working period, the pre- 
vention of misery, suffering, and in- 
efficiency.” Men in their organized 
social and political relationships have 
acquired for this newer type of public 
health-officer the dignity of co-workers 
with God in His creative evolution. 


Interestingly enough, it is the State of 
Pennsylvania, with its many scars of 
economic and political anarchy, that to- 
day offers the salient American illustra- 
tion of the new temper in public health 
work. There, as elsewhere, the present 
State health organization sprang from 
the discovery of the parasitic and pre- 
ventable nature of communicable dis- 
eases; but there, as elsewhere too, the 
mastery of the communicable diseases has 
brought the service face to face with the 
facts that epidemics find their channels of 
least resistance among the poor, and that 
back of all disease, whether communica- 
ble or not, stand adverse social and eco- 
nomic conditions whose remedy demands 
the co-operation of an_ enlightened 
statesmanship. The law creating the 
present State department dates from 1905, 
and followed the stamping-out of a State- 
wide epidemie of smallpox by certain 


members of the existing staff. To apply 
to all communicable diseases the tech- 
nique which had won public confidence 
in the fight against smallpox was, accord- 
ingly, the department’s first obligation. 
In one of his earlier addresses the Com- 
missioner, Dr. Samuel J. Dixon, pledged 
his department to “a Pennsylvania in 
which there shall be no typhoid, no 
searlet fever, no meningitis, no malaria, 
no smallpox; a Pennsylvania in which no 
young man or woman shall languish with 
tuberculosis; a Pennsylvania in which no 
children shall die of diphtheria. So long 
as any of these diseases exist, they are a 
reproach to the State, because the method 
of eliminating them is known.” But his 
programme did not stop here. “To go 
hand in hand with the people through the 
darkness of ignorance and disease into the 
sunlight of right living,” was, he said,.the 
further aim of the department. And 
this larger purpose carried his vision be- 
yond the traditional limits of the medical 
service: “The creation by the people of 
governmental agencies for the preserva- 
tion of the public health marks a new 
conception of governmental responsi- 
bilities.” 

The chart and compass of the depart- 
ment is the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
kept by the State Registrar, Dr. Wilmer 
R. Batt. Before the Registrar always 
lies a working map of Pennsylvania. 
Day by day, and week by week, there flow 
in to him records of births, marriages, 
and deaths, and—what from an adminis- 
trative point of view is of even greater 
value—records of present sickness. From 
his point of vantage, he looks out upon 
the aggregate life of the State. At 
any moment he is able to advise the Com- 
missioner as to the level of life in the 
commonwealth, he knows where the cases 
of illness are, and his current analysis 
of the flux of life and death reveals the 
strongholds of disease and registers the 
efficiency of the attacking service. 
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THE NEW MEANING 


Grouped about the Commissioner and 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics—the 
scouting wing of the department—are the 
various fighting divisions: the Divisions 
of Medical Inspection, Laboratories, and 
Biological Products, aimed primarily at 
the conquest of diphtheria, smallpox, and 
kindred infections; the Divisions of Tu- 
berculosis Dispensaries and Sanatoria; 
the Division of Sanitary Engineering, 
charged with the cleansing of streams and 
the elimination of typhoid and other filth 
diseases; and, merging and going in ad- 
vance of them all, the Division of Educa- 
tional Publicity, which, through news- 
paper “talks,” leaflets, public lectures, 
and traveling exhibits, takes the people 
into the department’s confidence and 
wins the co-operation of an enlightened 
public opinion. 

The technique of the department is illus- 
trated by the campaign it has organized 
against diphtheria. Among the well- 
to-do, who could afford competent phy- 
sicians and commercial anti-toxin, diph- 
theria had lost its old terror; through the 
work of the German scientist Behring, 
its eure had long since been established. 
3ut in the State at large, the case mor- 
tality before 1905 fluctuated between forty 
and fifty per cent.—that is, from forty to 
fifty among each hundred who contracted 
diphtheria died. Obviously, diphtheria 
was essentially a problem of poverty, and 
it was to the poor that the department 
turned. 


Pennsylvania was not without able . 


private physicians, neither was it entirely 
lacking in efficient local health boards. 
But the swift, pell-mell, anarchistic ex- 
ploitation of its rich mineral resources 
had bred the mental attitude of the min- 
ing camp that stakes life lightly on the 
chance of quick wealth. There was 
abundant evidence that the death-rate 
from diphtheria was high; but how wide- 
ly the disease was distributed, precisely 
where the centers of infection were, no 
one had bothered to find out. The com- 
munity had not awakened to the impor- 
tance of such knowledge. 

The law of 1905 not only requires the 
reporting of all cases of diphtheria (as of 
other communicable diseases) by the at- 
tending physician, but equips the depart- 
ment with adequate police power for its 
enforcement. The moment a case is re- 
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ported, the department sees to the estab- 
lishment of quarantine either through the 
local authorities or, in their absence, di- 
rectly. If the patient can afford compe- 
tent medical care, well and good; if not, 
the department supplies the treatment. It 
supplies anti-toxin from its own labora- 
tories, supplies it through its own physi- 
cians, and takes full responsibility for the 
result. In the Division of Medical In- 
spection through which this curative work 
is done, there are sixty-six medical inspec- 
tors; one hundred and five deputy medical 
inspectors, who have power to take charge 
of all suspicious cases that appear in 
railway stations or on trains; six hundred 
and seventy local health-officers distrib- 
uted throughout the State; and, since 
January 1, 1912, one thousand inspectors 
to safeguard the schools. To facilitate 
and give additional accuracy to the work 
of this division, the department operates 
laboratories in Philadelphia for special 
microscopic investigations and the manu- 
facture of biological products. From 
these laboratories diphtheria anti-toxin is 
distributed to the poor through six hun- 
dred and fifty-six stations located at 
strategic points in the State. 

Every precaution is taken by the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics to prevent the 
spread of the disease through faulty 
diagnosis or the occurrence of death 
through improper care. 

A record recently came to Dr. Batt’s 
desk in which a physician attributed the 
death of a little girl to acute miocarditis, 
with toxic neuritis as the secondary 
cause. These terms were suspiciously 
vague. “Will you kindly state,” Dr. 
Batt immediately demanded, “ whether 
the poisoning indicated by the word tozic 
was accidental or otherwise?” The phy- 
sician explained that the case had been 
in charge of another doctor until a few 
days before death. “When I was called 
in, the child had been subject to throat 
trouble, and a few weeks before the symp- 
toms of neuritis appeared had had an at- 
tack of supposed tonsilitis. This might 
have been diphtheritic.” 

It was apparent from this confession 
that a case of diphtheria had been im- 
properly diagnosed, and that whether de- 
liberately or not the cause of death had 
not been accurately described. A depart- 
mental inspector was on the ground at 
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once to trace. the history of the case, to 
disinfect the house where the death had 
occurred, to see to the enforcement of 
quarantine, to immunize any who might 
have been exposed to infection, and gener- 
ally to forestall a fresh outbreak of the 
disease. 

The extent to which the department 
will go in preventing the spread of con- 
tagion is shown by its discipline of an 
unruly local health board. It happens 
that the case before me has to do with 
scarlet fever, but the method of procedure 
would have been the same had it involved 
smallpox, diphtheria, or any other of the 
infectious diseases. Certain physicians 
in one county had stirred up antago- 
nism against the ruling health board on 
the ground that they were subjecting the 
people to undue hardship by their enforce- 
ment of the quarantine law, and as a re- 
sult of public criticism the board re- 
signed. The first act of the incoming 
board was to order the local health-officer 
to disinfect the houses in which scarlet 
fever had existed and to lift the quaran- 
tine, although the quarantine period pre- 
scribed by law had not expired. The 
local health-officer notified the State De- 
partment. Commissioner Dixon tele- 
graphed the secretary of the local board 
that “if the several premises are not im- 
mediately replacarded and the quaran- 
tine regulations observed, summary ac- 
tion will be taken at once against the 
several members of the board.” The law 


reads: “Any person who shall violate. 


any of the quarantine restrictions imposed 
by this act... shall, for every such 
offense, upon conviction thereof in a sum- 
mary proceeding before any magistrate 
or justice of the peace of the county 
wherein such offense was committed, be 
sentenced to pay a fine of not less than 
fifty dollars ($50), or more than one 
hundred dollars ($100), to be paid to the 
use of said county, or to be imprisoned 
in the county jail for a period of not 
less than ten or more than thirty days, or 
both, at the discretion of the court.” It 
is well known that the State department 
does not hesitate to use its police powers 
in enforcing the law. The result of Com- 
missioner Dixon’s telegram was that the 
local board requarantined the infected 
premises the next morning and made 
further action on his part unnecessary. 


“It has been the experience of the de- 
partment,” the Commissioner’s secretary 
writes me, “that prosecutions instituted 
for well-defined violations of the health 
laws increase respect for the department 
among the people and promote efficiency 
in the service. In few if any instances 
have these prosecutions created antago- 
nism or ill feeling even on the part of 
those who are required to pay fines or 
costs.” 

Formerly the case fatality from 
diphtheria in Pennsylvania fluctuated 
between forty and fifty per cent. From 
October, 1905, to and including Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, the department treated 
27,318 poor patients for diphtheria, and 
of this number only eight and one-half per 
cent. died; it immunized 20,294 who had 
been exposed to infection, and of these 
less than two per cent. developed diph- 
theria, and of this two per cent. only 
six per cent., or less than one-ninth of 
one per cent. of the total immunized 
group, died! The State’s Registrar 
calculates that in a little more than 
three years “the State Department of 
Health’s free distribution of anti-toxin 
has saved over eight thousand lives, at 
an average cost of seven dollars each, 
and prevented contagion in several thou- 
sands of cases at an average cost of 
two dollars.” 

Similar progress has attended the 
campaigns against tuberculosis and 
typhoid fever. One hundred and four- 
teen dispensaries for the use of the 
tuberculous poor have been opened in 
various parts of the State, and the 
Health Department operates one large 
sanatorium, and has acquired sites for 
two more. The Division of Sani- 
tary Engineering is rapidly extending 
its supervision over the drainage systems 
and water supplies of the commonwealth, 
with the resul‘. that there is good ground 
for predicting that in ten years typhoid 
will have become a rare disease. 

The time is not ripe to say that the 
technical methods of the department are 
in all respects above criticism. In its 
handling of the difficult problem of tuber- 
culosis, for example, the best experience 
of other communities does not appear 
to have been adequately considered. The 
one point upon which experts are agreed 
is that the most effective means of. pre- 
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venting the spread of tuberculosis is the 
segregation of advanced cases, and that 
hospitals for the care of such cases 
should be near the centers of population. 
In Ohio, Minnesota, Connecticut, and 
New York, for instance, laws have been 
enacted for the establishment of county 
hospitals for consumptives. It is held 
that advanced eases should not be re- 
moved far from their homes, both be- 
cause of the physical strain attending 
travel, and also because in their last 
days they have a right to be near their 
friends. Whether the remote sanatoria in 
Pennsylvania can be made to serve the 
needs of these advanced cases remains 
doubtful. Moreover, the rapid extension 
of the dispensary system has resulted in 
inequality of standards, and persistent 
labor will be required to bring them to 
a level of uniform efficiency. Neverthe- 
less, no State has grappled with its 
health problem so boldly as Pennsyl- 
yania. On all hands coinmunicable dis- 
eases are being brought under control. 
In reviewing the first three years of 
the department’s work, the Commis- 
sioner is able to show that, in addition 
to the eight thousand lives saved from 
diphtheria, the deaths from tuberculosis 
have been reduced by a thousand annual- 
ly, that the typhoid death-rate has been 
more than cut in two, and that “at 
least fifty thousand people have been, 
spared each year from the ravages of 
acute disease.” 

And yet the general death-rate has 
made no. corresponding decline. The 
mastery of communicable diseases has 
hardly more than played upon the surface 
of the State’s health problem. *Obvious- 
ly, back of these communicable dis- 
eases causes have been at work to im- 
pair the commonwealth’s fundamental 
vitality. In the absence of statistics 
covering a sufficiently long period in 
Pennsylvania, one is led to infer that 
there as in the Registration Area—the 
group of States (up to 1880 Massachusetts 
and New Jersey only, but in 1908 seven- 
teen States, with a little more than half 
the nation’s population) whose mortality 
statistics are accepted as accurate by the 
Federal Census Bureau—there has been 
an actual increase in the death-rate from 
accidents and from the diseases usually 
described as “ degenerative,” whose causes 
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are traced by experts to unintelligent 
habits of living among all classes, and 
especially to adverse social and economic 
conditions among the poor. 

We have been so greatly impressed 
during recent years by the conquest of 
infectious diseases and the lengthening 
of the average life, that we have over- 
looked the fact that the full span of life 
has not been lengthened, and that in 
certain important age groups the death- 
rate has actually gone rapidly up. 

The most striking fact revealed by : 
comparison of the mortality statistics of 
the Registration Area for the census 
periods ending in the years 1880, 1890, 
and 1900, together with the average for 
the years 1906, 1907, and 1908, is that 
while there has been an encouraging de- 
cline in the deaths per thousand of popu- 
lation in the age groups under forty, 
above forty the reverse has been true. For 
example, in the age group under twenty, 
the total number of deaths in each thou- 
sand of population within the zroup has 
decreased 18 per cent.; between twenty 
and thirty, 12 per cent.; between thirty 
and forty, slightly more than 2 per cent. 
But after forty the index shifts sharply 
from progress to retrogression. In the 
age group between forty and fifty, the 
number of deaths in each thousand of 
population within the group has increased 
13 per cent.; between fifty and sixty, 29 
per cent.; and in the group above sixty, 
the increase has been about 26% per 
cent. And when a further inquiry is 
made into the causes of these surprising 
phenomena, it is found that since 1880 
the death-rate from cancer has increased 
104 per cent.; from the so-called “ de- 
generative” diseases — affections of the 
heart, blood vessels, and kidneys, “dropsy,” 
and the like—also 104 per cent.; and from 
accidents, 48 per cent. To say that 
these increases are the natural conse- 
quences of the lengthening of the average 
life, which earries an increasing number 
into the advanced age groups, is fal- 
lacious, because it is not the actual num- 
ber of deaths only, but the death-rate 
within the group, that has increased. 
The fact that the mortality from the “ de- 
generative ” diseases in the age group be- 
tween forty and fifty—the years of ripe 
experience when social usefulness should 
be at its maximum—has increased by 60 
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per cent., shows that living conditions are 
fundamentally wrong. 

This is the view of Mr. E. E. Ritten- 
house, president of an important life-as- 
surance society, under whose authority 
the facts here stated were recently pub- 
lished. “It is apparent,” he says, “that 
the business, social, and domestic condi- 
tions which make such heavy demands 
upon brain, nerve, and artery, must be 
corrected, or a greater degree of bodily 
resistance must be built up. Just as in 
business life we draw largely upon mod- 
ern invention and the resources of sci- 
ence to increase efficiency and reduce 
waste, so we must avail ourselves of such 
knowledge as science now affords us in 
the care of our bodies and the systema- 
tizing of our lives.” And reflecting upon 
the traditional indifference with which 
we Americans tolerate human waste, he 
takes the essentially religious attitude 
that increasingly characterizes men whose 
obligations compel them to visualize the 
aggregate life of the community. “ Per- 
haps,” he observes, “we can best make 
for efficient longevity by bearing in mind 
that life is a trust fund, which should 
neither be hoarded with parsimonious 
and sterile solicitude, nor expended with 
lavish and futile extravagance.” 

The problems presented by this analysis 
of the mortality statistics of the Regis- 
tration Area are not health problems in 
the traditional and narrow medical sense, 
but they are health problems nevertheless. 
They involve the social’ and economic 
factors that underlie all disease whatso- 
ever, undermine the vigor of the body 
politic, and make disease possible—de- 
fective education, unemployment, low 
wages, child labor and the sweating of 
women, bad factory conditions, insanitary 
housing, the turbulence of our business 
and industrial methods. Their solution 
demands a new type of socially enlight- 
ened statesmanship whose policies and ad- 
ministrative methods shall be determined, 
not by market quotations and trade bal- 
ances only, but also, and indeed primarily, 
by the currently registered level of life 
in the community. 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Health realizes that, as time goes on, it 
will serve the community quite as much 
by guiding social legislation as by com- 
bating communicable disease. One who 


sees the chart in Dr. Batt’s office in Har- 
risburg on which he has diagrammed the 
functions of the department is struck by 
the importance he attaches to such mat- 
ters as wages, housing, the nature and 
conditions of employment. The new 
meaning of public health is transforming 
the public health-officer from a sanitary 
policeman to a counselor of state. 

Because the modern health-officer has 
developed a technique for the accumula- 
tion and constructive interpretation of 
the social and economic facts that are 
at the basis of public health and should 
be at the basis of legislation, Federal as 
well as State, there is a growing convic- 
tion on the part of economists, social 
workers, the newer generation of public 
men, and the people at large, that he 
should have a place in the national 
councils. It was this conviction that led 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, to bring 
before the Sixty-first Congress a bill for 
the establishment of “a Department of 
Public Health under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Public Health, who shall 
be appointed by the President a Cabinet 
officer.” 

Following the introduction of Senator 
Owen’s bill, public hearings were held 
that were not confined to the rooms of 
Congressional committees. Opponents 
and advocates of the measure carried on 
a heated debate, by no means free from 
acrimony or misrepresentation, which re- 
sulted in confusing the public mind both 
with regard to the scope and efficiency 
of the existing Federal Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service; and also 
with regard to the new functions which 
the enlarged service contemplated in 
Senator Owen’s bill would be called upon 
to perform. 

The history of the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service goes back to 
July 16, 1798, when Congress passed an 
act for the relief of sick and disabled 
seamen. Since that time its responsibili- 
ties have been gradually enlarged until 
to-day it ranks among the foremost na- 
tional health services in the world. Its 
commissioned corps consists of a hun- 
dred and twenty-nine medical officers 
under a Surgeon-General attached to the 
staff of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It operates twenty-one marine hos- 
pitals and one hundred and forty-one re- 
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lief stations for the care of seamen. It 
administers the national quarantine laws 
and regulations, and to this end main- 
tains forty-three quarantine stations in 
the United States and its possessions. It 
is responsible for the medical inspection 
of immigrants; it enforces the law regu- 
lating the sale of viruses, serums, and tox- 
ins in interstate traffic, and for this pur- 
has established the official standard 
units for diphtheria and tetanus anti- 
toxin; it furnishes medical treatment to 
officers and crews of the Revenue Cutter 
Service, seamen employed on the vessels 
of the Mississippi River Commission, on 
the vessels of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, keepers and crews of the United 
States Life-saving Service, officers and 
seamen on the of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
non-enlisted seamen on the United States 
Army transports. It makes physical ex- 
amination of applicants for enlistment in 
the Revenae Cutter and Life - saving 
Services, and of the men who seek licenses 
as masters and pilots in the merchant 
marine. And it maintains an extensive 
hygienie laboratory for the investigation 
of infectious and communicable diseases 


pe Se 


vessels 


and “matters pertaining to the public 
health.” 
The recent growth 


of the Federal 
Health Service has closely paralleled 
that of Pennsylvania, and for similar 
reasons. A majority of the States are 
still inadequately equipped for handling 
the acute sanitary problems that arise 
with sudden epidemics. When such epi- 
demics baffle the local authorities, the 
tendency is to turn to Washington for 
help. The strength of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, both with 
Congress and with the people, is due 
principally to its splendid efficiency at 
such critical times. Famous examples of 
the capacity of its experts are the con- 
quest of yellow fever in New Orleans 
by Surgeon J. H. White, the eradication 
of bubonic plague from San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast by the present Sur- 
geon-General, Dr. Rupert Blue, and the 
cleansing of typhoid from Yakima 
County, Washington, by Past Assistant 
Surgeon L. L. Lumsden. 

It is perpetually being said by the over- 
ardent advocates of a national department 
of health that while the Federal govern- 
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ment hurries to the assistance of hogs 
sick with cholera, of sheep afflicted with 
seabies, or cattle dying of Texas fever, 
nothing is done for the poor mother lan- 
guishing with tuberculosis. Such a state- 
ment is the favorite 
declaration of the opponents of a national 
health department, that its creation 
would give the Federal authorities tyran- 
nical powers over the personal liberties 
of the people. Under the Constitution, 
the Federal health-officers may ordinarily 
enter no State except upon the request of 
the State authorities; and while, in 
theory, the national government must in- 
tervene when the inability of a State to 
control disease makes a local epidemic 
an interstate menace, scrupulous care is 
always taken to keep the Federal police 
power in harmonious subordination to 
the police power of the States. On the 
other hand, whenever the citizens of a 
State appeal through their elected officers 
to the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service for aid they never fail to get it. 

Heretofore, the chief obstacle to sat- 
isfactory co-operation between Federal 
and State health-officers has been the 
perversion of a perfectly normal instinct. 
When it is remembered how recently the 
possibility of a famine was the greatest 
of all menaces to public health, it is not 
surprising that the people should have 
made the protection of their food supply 
their first concern. An adequate food sup- 
ply is at the foundation of the possibility 
of health. But time and again the com- 
mercial interests of various communities 
have taken advantage of this normal in- 
stinct to prejudice the public mind 
against essential health measures, on the 
ground that to admit the existence of con- 
tagious disease would hurt business. 

A classic instance is that of San Fran- 
cisco and the bubonic plague. In 1900 a 
ease of plague was discovered in the city. 
Under our treaty agreements with foreign 
nations we were obliged to publish the 
fact. But the leading citizens of San 
Francisco were immediately up in arms. 
They denied the existence of the disease; 
they sent delegations to Washington to 
prevent appropriate action by the Pub- 
lie Health and Marine Hospital Service. 
Their attitude was expressed by a judge, 
who, in declaring illegal the quarantine 
of the infected district by the city health 
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department, said: “If it were within the 
province of this court to decide the point, 
I should hold that there is not now and 
never has been a case of plague in this 
city.” In the mean time, members of the 
Federal Health Service persevered in 
publishing the facts and in safeguarding 
foreign and interstate commerce. By 
1907, when a fresh outbreak. of the disease 
occurred in San Francisco, publie opin- 
ion was ripe for an appeal to Washington. 
Immediately the Federal Service took 
charge of the situation, and organized a 
campaign that has not only eradicated 
the plague, but has also revolutionized 
methods of public sanitation along the 
entire Western coast. 

As a civil army for combating disease, 
the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service needs nothing but increased ap- 
propriations to meet every demand that 
can constitutionally be made upon it. 
It has thoroughly mastered the technique 
of handling epidemics, and the work of 
its medical-research laboratories has a 
unique international reputation. If it 
had more money at its command, it would 
gladly make itself the center of informa- 
tion on the best methods devised for the 
handling of conventional public health 
problems. But the ablest minds in the 
service keenly realize that the conquest 
of infectious and communicable diseases, 
while the large, crude, immediate task, 
hardly more than skims the surface. 
They, too, have been led by the peculiar 
character of their responsibilities to 
visualize the community as a whole; for 
them, too, the aggregate life of the na- 
tion has acquired a heightened value as 
the material God has intrusted to the 
people to build a civilization with. They 
clearly foresee the time when medical re- 
search will have increasingly to be di- 
rected to those adverse social and eco- 
nomic conditions that stand back of all 
disease, undermine the national vigor, 
and make disease possible. They under- 
stand that the problems that the new 
knowledge is bringing to the front will 
require the co-operation of a new type 
of socialized statesmanship for their so- 
lution. 

To the observer in Washington, noth- 
ing is so remarkable as the apparently 
total obliviousness of our politicians to the 
newer social and economic questions that 


have arisen in our national life. The 
issues that are principally debated in Con- 
gress are essentially the same as those 
that have filled Congressional Records for 
generations. It is a strange anachronism 
that of.a little less than six and one-half 
hundred millions appropriated by Con- 
gress in 1910, more than five hundred and 
nine millions should have been for mili- 
tary pensions and preparations for war. 
An examination of the Federal budget, of 
current legislation, indeed of Presidential 
messages, gives little hint that our pub- 
lie men are aware that we have ceased to 
be a nation of small farmers, merchants, 
and independent mechanics; or that there 
are such things in the United States as a 
criminally high infant mortality, ruinous 
child labor, the sweating of women, an 
increasing prevalence of poverty, unem- 
ployment, and crime. Except for the 
“trust ” investigations and an intermina- 
ble wrangle over the tariff, Congressmen 
and Senators take little cognizance of the 
fact that the nationalization of our in- 
dustrial! machinery has made these social 
problems matters of Federal concern. 

In England, Germany, and other Eu- 
ropean countries, the nationalization of 
industry has been attended with the de- 
velopment of national health programmes 
in the form of insurance against sickness, 
invalidism, unemployment, and old age. 
In the light of experience with legisla- 
tion in America, it is doubtful whether 
any similar action will be taken by our 
government except under the pressure of 
an enlightened public opinion. To-day 
we are grossly ignorant of the state of 
our human resources. Even the national 
birth and death rates are unknown. 
Sporadic investigations by philanthropic 
societies and various Federal depart- 
ments make it certain that tuberculosis 
and kindred diseases, child labor, unem- 
ployment, and the like are impairing the 
national vitality; but our information is 
too scattered and imperfect to compel 
remedial action. The attitude of our 
statesmen toward human conservation is 
as complacent as it formerly was toward 
the conservation of our material re- 
sources. And it is probable that this 
ruinous complacency will continue until 
a department has been created with facil- 
ities adequate to the continuous accumu- 
lation of facts for the public. 
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The Eyes of the Gazelle 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


EW, comparatively, are the Federal 
fF district - attorneys in the United 

States. This makes it necessary in 
telling about the adventure of the girl 
with the gazelle eyes—whose story, by the 
way, is much more true than untrue— 
to conceal the identity of one of them 
in a makeshift way by calling him 
Everett Edwards Brevoort. 

If any think for a moment that this 
Brevoort showed the slightest trace of 
his Dutch ancestry in his appearance, 
they merely show their ignorance of 
America. America cuts men out of her 
own pattern, all forebears to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Americe made 
Brevoort tall, and not only angular, but 
also rectangular. He was so rectangular 
that he seemed to be just the sort of a 
creature that America so often likes to 
mold by tamping the soft, plastic ma- 
terial into the rectangles of streets, sucl 
as Wall and Nassau, for instance, or 
down a Chicago elevator shaft, or a 
Philadelphia mail chute. He was the 
adamantine, rectangular product of an 
adamantine, rectangular American city. 
He was the pattern of American success. 
He was the form of clear, cold, selfish 
thought. His head worked so well that 
he could raise one of his long fingers and 
argue an anti-trust law into an auto- 
mobile speed regulation by pure logic. 
Twenty thousand dollars had meant very 
little to him as a fee. He paid that much 
for rent of his winter-quarters. And, 
after all, when he was fifty a year or so 
ago, he was a somewhat attractive, mid- 
dle-aged bachelor. His skin, for example, 
always seemed to have emerged a mo- 
ment before from bitterly cold water. 
His features were somewhat Greek. His 
ordinary smile was satanic, and his 
“eye thrust,” as the young Harvard man 
who was assistant attorney said, was 
simply—what shall we say? 

This is a detective story, even though 
true, and there is something feminine in 
it, which calls for haste, but if one 





cannot have a picture of Brevoort, one 
will miss the point. The truth was that 
Brevoort was a curious tragedy himself. 
He might have had a Supreme Court 
seat, or even the Vice-Presidency, if it 
had not been for his record. 

A record at middle age, when the 
vision clears, is the confounded thing! 
To have been brilliantly successful in 
advising promoters how to keep ahead of 
the legislators—which is not such a great 
achievement when one comes to think of 
it—is success which lasts until the plain 
people of inferior mental equipment 
stupidly insist in vulgar terminology that 
you have been running an expensive 
school in the gentle art of playing dirty 
tricks. Brevoort, along with others, said 
that he had “done the thing customary 
and current in big business and big law.” 
No one had ever outwitted him, anyhow. 
He said so to the man who had married 
the one woman he had wanted. He said 
it at the University Club on the eve of 
the Republican Convention, when the 
machine would have given him gladly 
anything he wanted, if it had not been 
for the way plain folks insisted, in spite 
of all logic, in looking upon his record. 
The windows of his apartment were high 
above the street, and that night, when le 
realized that his party did not dare 
even to mention his name for elective 
office, he would have slipped out of one 
of them as if by accident, if pure logic 
had not overcome, as,usual, the coarser 
yearnings of his heart. 

This was Brevoort, who suddenly threw 
over all his old practice, all the lucrative 
clients, all the fascinating sway of the 
largest American affairs, and, to all in- 
tents and purposes, said to executive au- 
thority: “Here’s my ability. Here’s my 
logic. Here’s my law. If you want me 
to bring my gifts to the public service, 
appoint me wherever you dare to do it. 
There has been something empty in my 
life. Perhaps I’ve lacked an ideal. Now 
at any rate I am ready to work per an- 
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num for a sum rather less than my club 
bills. Give me a chance at Service, with 
a big 8S.” 

So when C. B. D. was served with a 
warrant in the Industrial Shippers re- 
bate cases, he had exclaimed involun- 
tarily to the deputy sheriff: “It’s Bre- 
voort, of course. He served me once 
loyally at a pretty price; now he’s serving 
the government with the same perfect 
mind for twenty-five dollars a day. Al- 
ways somebody’s servant, anyhow! All 
head and no heart.” The sheriff was sur- 
prised to hear so great a man so de- 
scribed; he was, however, familiar with 
the prosecution of the Atlantic Fidelity 
Trust Company’s banking-law case; he 
had seen the wife of Morton O. Par- 
soner, with red eyes, trying to get sig- 
natures on a petition for Parsoner’s 
pardon, and he had listened to the cross- 
examination in the traction cases. Bre- 
.voort, he knew, did the Federal attorney’s 
job without need of blinders; he did 
not shy at old friendships. He had no 
prejudice. His was a terrible prose- 
cuting pounce. And he played with wit- 
nesses—a jaguar with rabbits. Servant, 
perhaps; the devil himself, anyhow! 

This was Brevoort who stayed in the 
city through the hot spell in August, 
working like a dog on some investigation, 
the subject of which no one yet has been 
able to guess, because even those who 
get the crop reports and the President’s 
message first cannot foretell the thing 
Brevoort will do. And it was on August 
30th that Brevoort pressed a button of 
the panel of his desk and looked up when 
Cooley, the second assistant, who does 
the small criminal work—the mail-fraud, 
immigration, eight-hour-law, and postal- 
robbery prosecutions—came in. Brevoort 
held a letter in, his right hand and 
touched the tips of his stiff, white, 
clerical collar with the tips of his stiff, 
white, clerical, satanic fingers. 

“The Senator from this district writes 
me,” he said, letting his words fly like 
chips of porcelain. “He writes me about 
one Peter Schmolz, a pensioner — and 
political ereditor of the good Senator. 
There was a theft of the last pension 
draft and voucher. The draft was forged 
and collected. What has this office 
done ?” 

The second assistant looked nervous. 


“ Janis has been on the case,” he said. 

“Janis! He considered it game of 
his size?’ asked the man of little great- 
ness. “ What has he found?” 

The second assistant, being a young 
man desirous to please, imitated the 
incisive brevity of his superior in his 
reply. 

“Schmolz lives on West Twenty- 
ninth Street,” he said. “It is a board- 
ing-house kept by Mrs. Kohlan, a Rus- 
sian. The first postal inspector on the 
case absolved the carrier. Mrs. Kohlan 
admits that the letter was seen by her 
on the hall-stand. None but the boarders 
had access that day to the letter. Janis 
says it was stolen by one of them or by 
Dosia Kohlan, the twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter of the landlady. The little girl ad- 
mits eashing the draft at the bakery 
where she is known. This was discovered, 
confessed, and then substantiated. But 
it is impossible to discover who directed 
the child’s action or received the money 
from her. She could not have conceived 
and carried out the criminal transaction 
alone. Even the forgery, which is awk- 
ward, probably is not hers. There must 
be a principal.” 

“ Obvious!” asserted Brevoort, who did 
not even scent the interest of the case. 
“Whom does the child accuse?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Nobody? ‘You mean to tell me that 
Janis, with his bulldog, bulldozing, third- 
degree face has met his match in a 
twelve-year-old girl?” 

The second assistant reddened. 

“You’ve talked to her?” asked Bre- 
voort. 

The other nodded. 

“Tt is a blank wall—a stone wall—a 
wonderful thing—that—that—er—child,” 
he stammered. 

“Hm!” said Breyoort, exuding the 
chill of pure reason. “Have I to go into 
a puny little matter like this? Where’s 
Janis?” 

“Waiting to testify in the Co- 
operative Gold-mining Securities fraud- 
order case.” 

“ Send him in.” 

Janis, who came, is a great man him- 
self. He has a bull neck, fat jowls, 
sleepy eyes. The bull neck is on chunky 
shoulders, the fat jowls are on a broad, 
almost criminal face, and the sleepy 
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eyes are fastened onto a brain that works 
like a rat-trap. His whole appearance, 
however, is that of a lazy sealer of 
weights and measures, owing an appoint- 
ment to ward politics. And, by the way, 
he has one affectation; he wears tortoise- 
shell eye-glasses. 

Janis, like others of his kind, will not 
often tell how he does his work. Only 
now and then it is discovered that he 
caught a thieving postal clerk by pretend- 
ing to be the father of the woman for 
whose love of gifts the thefts were com- 
mitted, or that he picked out the mur- 
derer who had killed the postmaster at 
Hollinsworth by reciting to five suspects 
the scenario of the crime, step by step, 
while he watched their individual faces. 
“Tf not by one means, then by another,” 
is his motto, and he founds his method 
of nailing the guilty upon the theory 
that no human being is a good liar. 

“A man named Sechmolz—” began 
Brevoort, looking up blackly at the in- 
spector. 

Bill Janis ran his fingers around his 
collar, coughed, blushed slightly, and 
seraped his feet. 

“Well, why don’t you arrest some- 
body?” snapped the Federal attorney. 
“That’s not the business of this office— 
to get evidence.” 

“Does your office want to prosecute, 
as it were, a twelve-year-old girl with 
pink cheeks and black pigtails—what?” 
inquired the sleuth, sarcastically. 

“Wasn’t there any one back of her? 
Wasn’t there an older person? Why 
don’t you make the child disclose? You’re 
a past-master of the third degree. What’s 
the matter?” 

Janis grinned sheepishly. 

“Sullivan, who first had the case, 
tried his hand, and Martin tried his,” he 
said. “We had the girl under arrest 
and in a cell, and tried threats, and Sul- 
livan took her for a trip to some open- 
air theater and tried entertainment, and 
your young Cooley gave her a cross- 
examination for two hours and _ tried 
flattery, and I tried threats, bribery, flat- 
tery, and cross-examination, and then 
some.” 

“What does she do?’ asked Brevoort. 
“ Ory?” 

“Ory, you say? Ory? She has soft 
brown eyes and smiling lips. She never 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 743.—87 
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cries. That’s what sands us all up, as 
it were. She laughs!” 

The inspector looked slyly at Brevoort’s 
seowl. 

“We've all been wondering whether 
you could outwit her, sir,” he said, in- 
sinuatingly, after a pause. 

The Federal attorney sniffed. 

“Merely as a study in human nature, 
sir—as it were.” 

Brevoort snorted. 

“The men in the service have been 
sneering a bit over the story, sir—at me, 
sir. They say that if the Old One him- 
self—beggin’ your pardon—had the girl 
in hand, something would come of it. 
Of course, it’s no work for you, sir. I 
know that. Only, of course, if all you 
got from her—wit against wit, as it were 
—was what we get—why—” 

The great lawyer pulled down his 
waistcoat. 

“T think I will look into this myself,” 
he said, confidentially. “ It is interesting.” 

“Shall I bring the child here—as it 
were?” 

“No. You and Sullivan get together 
and dictate the facts to my stenographer. 
That will be all.” 

Janis hesitated at the door, brushed 
off his sleeve, lifted one eyebrow, and 
looked about the old room of the Federal 
Building, with all its bookeased walls 
and high, plaster- molded ceiling, ap- 
parently as innocent and unconcerned as 
a tourist from Keokuk. 

“Say, Mr. Brevoort, you never seen 
this girl, have you?” he asked, non- 
chalantly. 

The attorney shook his square-jawed 
head. Thereupon Janis closed the door 
and stood outside in the corridor, with 
the point of his tongue appearing from 
one extreme corner of his mouth and 
one eyelid drawn down. 

" as it were,” said he. 
then ag’in , as it were.” 

Of course, the real interest centers 
around the attempt of Brevoort to ac- 
complish, playfully and as a piece of 
recreation, the mastery of the girl with 
the gazelle eyes. It was, he appreciated 
fully, an experiment in vanity. What 
more it was to be, though he knew it 
not on that Saturday morning in Au- 
gust, makes this story worth telling and 
reminds the conscience that there must 
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be as close an adherence to the true de- 
tails as exigencies will permit. 

On Sunday, then, Everett Edwards 
Brevoort left his apartment in an un- 
pressed suit of clothes which he had 
laid aside to give to Jimmy Bernard, his 
personal attendant. Instead of stretch- 
ing, as usual, at the University Club, 
with its great hall of empty breakfast- 
tables, his broomstick legs took a long 
and brisk walk through the deserted busi- 
ness district, where the rap-tap-tap of his 
feet reverberated logically, and at last 
found themselves under a table in the 
“Epieure Lunch Room, Open At All 
Hours.” However unaccustomed this 
performance of his legs, his mind re- 
mained as it had grown so perfectly. 
True to habit, he bought a copy of every 
newspaper on the counter, and in five 
minutes had bathed himself in the ample 
wallow of print, a process which some 
years ago he named “Saturating the 
mood of the people’s day.” 

After finishing a perfunctory cup of 
coffee he went to the telephone booth 
and took from its stuffy interior the 
directory of well-thumbed pages. 

“Kohlson, Kohlsherg, Kohldig,” he 
read, half aloud, and moving a lean, pre- 
cise finger up the page. “ Kohlan, A. D., 
Physician. Kohlan, Mrs. B. Ah, she 
has one!” 

He stepped into the closet and de- 
livered the number into the mouth- 
piece, not so much to, as at, the operator. 

Almost at onee a voice answered. Even 
Brevoort, whose artistic sense is main- 
tained by logic, felt the charm in this 
voiee. 

“ Well, I want to speak with little Miss 
Kolidan,” he said. 

“She expected you to call,” eame the 
soft reply. “She wants you to leave 
the message.” 

Brevoort rubbed his chin. 

“Janis couldn’t have— Oh no!” he 
exclaimed, under his breath. 

“Please tell her to come around the 
corner to the Epicure Luneh Room. She 
will learn something of the greatest im- 
portance,” he said, aloud. 

A gentle, soft, scarcely audible, rip- 
pling laugh came back through the re- 
ceiver. 

“Wait there for me,” said the voice. 
“T’m only a girl, you know.” 


The great man stepped back from the 
instrument, smoothed one eyebrow with 
a cool finger-tip, and smiled at the posi- 
tion in which a national figure found 
himself. He thought of Janis, however, 
and squared his jaw. Then he became 
the famous Brevoort-in-Action, suave but 
alert, smiling like a satanic majesty 
who might devise legal schemes for 
wealthy underwriters, ready to pounce 
like a hawk of a Federal attorney zealous 
in the public welfare. 

Not three minutes later, the door hav- 
ing opened, a twelve-year-old girl came 
up the aisle between the. two rows of 
tables and sat down calmly, quite at her 
ease, directly opposite the great prose- 
cuting attorney. 

Many centuries of peasantry were in 
her somewhere, yet her young skin was 
of the finest texture, her eyes were in- 
deed as soft as the gazelle’s and seemed 
always to be on the point of seeing some 
marvelous, unbelievable happening, and 
her features, though large and mature, 
were delicately turned, not unlike those 
modeled by the Greeks. Two braids of 
black, black hair fell far down her back. 

Brevoort observed her, thrusting toward 
her fresh, youthful countenance darts of 
fire from under his thick eyebrows. 

“What’s the matter?’ she said, with 
a pout. “You aren’t nice to me. Don’t 
you shake hands—ever?” 

The Federal attorney shrugged his 
shoulders, extended his long fingers, and 
felt the contact of the warm, soft hand 
of the child under whose skin the blood 
raced with the merriment of youth. 

“You do not know me,” he said, 
mysteriously, looking about as if fearful 
that the walls had ears. 

“Yes, I do, if you please. You’re the 
man who telephoned.” 

Brevoort glanced up quickly. The 
brown, gazelle eyes were fairly dripping 
innocence. 

“Yes,” whispered the lawyer. “Only 
I must explain that I came to warn you.” 

“ About the pension money ?” she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why, aren’t you funny ?” she inquired, 
seriously. “Everybody seems to know 
IT had the money, and everybody wants 
to know what I did with it.” 

“Tt is a mighty serious matter, young 
lady.” 
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She seemed interested; she leaned for- 
ward «ver the table, her red lips parted 
expectantly. 

“ And I am a lawyer.” 

“ Are you?” she asked. 

“Yes. I have heard all about every- 
thing from those who have tried to catch 
you. But I can show you how you can 
be free of all trouble. You must tell me 
the story just as it happened, and you 
have my word that no harm will come 
to you.” 

The little girl leaned her head first to 
the right, then to the left; a little quirk 
appeared at each corner of her childish 
mouth. 

“ Suppose I didn’t tell the truth?” she 
said, reflectively. 

“Oh, you must tell the truth,” said 
srevoort, sternly. “It is always right to 
tell the truth—particularly to any one 
who wishes to help you.” 

“Do you want to help me?” 

The government’s attorney, taking up 
his crumpled napkin, wiped his mouth. 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

Dosia tightened the bow at the end of 
one of her braids of black hair. 

“Do you always tell the truth?” she 
asked, suddenly, as if interested in the 
ethies of truth and falsehood. 

“Your poor mother—” Brevoort began, 
hastily. 

The girl nodded, and one might say the 
nod was expressive of sympathy for a 
parent whose anxiety could not very well 
be allayed. 

“Your poor, poor mother—” Brevoort 
repeated, dramatically. 

The child’s hand touched his. 

“Don’t ery,” she cautioned. “ Per- 
haps, by and by, I will tell everything.” 

“Tell me now.” 

“Well, I gave the money—the money— 
I got—to—to—” 

“Well?” he exclaimed, thinking of 
Janis. 

“T guess I won’t tell,” purred the little 
girl. “I won’t—just yet.” 

“ When ?” 

“Why, when you and I are good 
friends.” 

“But we can’t sit here all day.” 

“No. But if we went in an auto- 
mobile—” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Mother has gone to the Greek church. 
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We could go into the country,” she sug- 
gested. 

3revoort made a swift mental caleula- 
tion of his cash on hand. 

“Why, that is nonsense,’ 
grufily. 

The child arose. She brushed down her 
short skirts and adjusted her hat. 

“Where are you going?” asked Bre- 
voort. 

“You aren’t nice,” she asserted. “I 
am going home.” 

“ Wait,” commanded the great lawyer. 
“T will take you up to see the menagerie.” 

“Tn an automobile?” 

“No, the ears. It’s miles out there.” 

“ Automobile!” insisted Dosia. “I 
never rode in one but once. And that 
was the plumber’s.” 

“Oh, all right,” Brevoort assented, im- 
patiently. “Wait here while I telephone.” 

The short of the matter was that the 
Federal district attorney spent his morn- 
ing with little Miss Kohlan. His own car 
was at the shops. The cost of the trip in 
« hired machine was twenty-three dollars. 

On the ride up-town she informed him 
that she had recently given up playing 
with dolls, and that her school-teacher 
was in Europe, and that one girl in her 
class had a father who had become very, 
very rich by making ice-cream and funny 
little cakes, and that she liked kittens 
best of all animals. Brevoort, after they 
had reached the Zoo, endeavored to ques- 
tion her about who lived in her mother’s 
house. He wanted her to tell which of 
the lodgers she liked the best. 

“T like them all,” she said, looking up 
into his face with her velvet eyes. “ But 
T like you better because you took me 
for this ride. I had a dog named Pickles, 
too, and I liked him. He’s buried in the 
back yard. Tl show you sometime—the 
very spot.” 

“We mustn’t forget why I came to see 
you,” Brevoort had said, leaning toward 
her sympathetically. 

She shook her head, then looked up at 
the trees in the Park which shaded the 
path on which they stood, and laughed 
and laughed and laughed. 

“What is it now?” exclaimed the na- 
tional figure, reddening with anger. 

“The monkeys!” gasped Dosia. “ They 
are so much like men. They don’t know 
so much as men do, anyway, do they?” 
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“ No, but I’ve seen some men—” began 
Brevoort. 

“The monkeys think they know.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And our kind—like you and I—we 
think we know.” 

“ Yes.” 

a Maybe, then, for all we can tell, the 
monkeys know more than we do, don’t 
they ?” 

Brevoort smirked. 

“But you said they didn’t,” urged 
Dosia. 

She looked up at her companion and 
laughed again; then, as if she pitied him 
because he could not laugh as joyfully as 
she, her hand went forth, as they paused 
before the cage of the South American 
tapir, and clasped his long, cold, white, 
clerical fingers. Brevoort started. 

“Have you got any wife?” she asked, 
tightening the clasp. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“ Any kids?” 

“ No.” 

“Sit down on this bench and tell me 
a story,” she said. “Men without any 
kids tells the best stories.” 

“The automobile is waiting for us,” 
he objected. 

“But I like you,” she answered, hitch- 
ing up nearer. Brevoort could feel eom- 
ing over him an irresistible desire to sit 
there in the warm, lazy sunlight. 

“Well, you tell mea story,” said he. 

“All right,” she exclaimed, wriggling 
with delight. 

“Once upon a time— 
great man. 

“Once upon a time—” repeated Miss 
Kohlan. “Once upon a time there was 
a little girl who lived in Germany, and 
her house was built so if you went out 
on one of the balconies you eould see 
lines of houses, all along a river running 
right through a city. They all had funny 
little baleonies like those on the fire- 
escape, only made of wood.” 

“T believe I’ve been there,” said Bre- 
voort, his eyes half closed. 

“ Well, she grew up!” exclaimed Dosia, 
continuing with surprising haste. “ Yes, 
she grew up. She had kittens and dolls, 
and her father bought her everything 
she wanted, because one by one all her 
mother and sisters died and her brother 
went away. And then she fell in love— 
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so quick. And her father was mad. Oh, 
he was mad as a good one! And she ran 
away. And he said he wouldn’t ever 
speak to her again, and he was so mad 
he sold the house and he came to Amer- 
ica like my father did.” 

“Then?” asked Breevort, clasping his 
thin fingers over one thin knee. 

“Well, 1 forgot,” Dosia apologized. 
“She went and got married ‘a whole lot 
of years ago, and they were peor, and 
finally he died.” 

“Who died?” the lawyer asked, squint- 
ing one eye perplexedly. 

“The man she married. And she was 
old, too. And she hadn’t any money, 
and didn’t love anybody but her father, 
and she had loved him all the time, and 
she wondered if he loved her; but she 
didn’t ever have any way to know, be- 
cause he was gone. 

“Gone to America?” 

Dosia nodded gravely. 

“But she found out!” she exclaimed. 
“Somebedy found out that her father 
was an old man—oh, so old, and in 
America. So she cried. And she wrote 
to him and told him she hadn’t ever done 
anything but love him. And she was 
so poor she ecouldn’t even go on a ‘train 
anywhere. She couldn’t come to Amer- 
ica. She.ecouldn’t do anything. And she 
was sorry for what she had done, only it 
was too late.” 

“TI thought you said she wrote a let- 
ter?” said Brevoort, exhibiting the in- 
stincts of a great cross-examiner. 

“Her father tore it up, he was that 
proud!” said little Miss Kohlan, holding 
up one finger to express a belief in the 
old man’s naughtiness. “Sure he did. 
Only ‘he said if he was ever to see her 
again—why, then he thought maybe he 
would break his oath and just jump up 
and down.” 

“With anger?” said Brevoort, flip- 
pantly. 

Immediately he saw the sincere ex- 
pression of disillusionment and pain on 
his little companion’s face; he would 
have given much to have obliterated the 
effect of his words. 

“Go on,” said he, softly. 

“ She died.” 

“ Without seeing her father?” 

Dosia indicated by a drooping of her 
red lips that such was the fact. 
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“ Did you make that all up?” he asked, 
conscious of the imaginative faculty be- 
hind the gazelle eyes. “That is a good 
story. It is the best story I have heard 
for a long time. But it is very sad. I 
would like to have had the daughter 
forgiven, Dosia.” 

“How did you know my name was 
Dosia?” she asked, quickly. 

“ Why—I—I think—” Brevoort stam- 
mered. 

The little girl threw her head back and 
laughed and laughed and laughed. 

“You are all so funny,” she cried. 

“Why, who do you mean?” exclaimed 
Brevoort. 

“All old people. Let’s go back. I 
love to ride in that automobile.” 

3revoort, when they had reached the 
Park entrance after a silent walk, di- 
rected the chauffeur how to make the 
return trip. 

“ And now,” said he to Dosia, “I want 
vou to tell me the story of the money you 
took. You know you are a very bright 
little girl, and I like you, and I feel 
sorry for your mother, and I want to 
get you out of trouble.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the child, respect- 
fully. “Perhaps to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” Brevoort exclaimed. 
“No! To-day!” 

“Let me think,” she begged. 

The minutes sped by; Dosia did not 
seem to be thinking. On the contrary, 
she sat with her moist lips parted, gazing 
at the city pictures flashing by. 

“Well?” said the Federal attorney, 
peevishly. 

“Sh-sh!” cautioned the girl. She 
pointed significantly at the chauffeur. 
“He mustn’t know! It’s a great secret.” 

She hugged herself as if that great 
secret were concealed within her body. 

“Damn it!” exclaimed the national 
figure, under his breath. “ We are here 
already?!’ 

She seemed to have read his mind. 

“T must get out now,” she said. 
“Don’t you tell anybody where we’ve 
been, will you? I don’t want anybody 
on my street to know. I want to whis- 
per something to you.” 

Brevoort followed her onto the pave- 
ment. 

“Bend down,” came the command. 


He stooped. 
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“T like you,” she whispered. 
It must be said in his favor that a 
real thrill of pleasure passed through the 
chill of the man’s pure logic; his smile 
was not the satanic smirk of his custom. 

“T like you,” she repeated, “ better 
than the others.” 

“Other what?’ 

The girl, delaying her answer, ran off 
down the street. She laughed merrily. 
Brevoort’s dignity prevented his running, 
too, but his gaze followed the child. She 
was making a peculiar motion as she 
retreated; she was rubbing one fore- 
finger down the other, which latter was 
pointed at him. It was the motion of 
one sharpening a pencil, and suggested 
to the Federal district attorney that an 
offense was being committed against the 
dignity of the Department of Justice. 

“Detectives!” called Desia, at last. 
“Oh, vou—detectives !” 

She disappeared. 

Brevoort watched the street corner for 
a moment blankly, as blankly the chauf- 
feur gazed at the single actor in this 
mysterious drama who now remained on 
the stage. Then came the transaction of 
the twenty-three dollars, and the great 
man strode off, alone again, through 
the sunny streets, under the roar of 
elevated trains, past the locked door- 
ways of the stores that were enjoy- 
ing their Sunday emptiness, with his 
eyes on the ground, and his long, cold, 
clerical fingers stroking a jaw that was 
fixing itself tighter and tighter with 
every moment of meditation. Brevoort 
was making ready for his second pounce. 

At last he found a corner drug-store 
where the telephone sign was displayed. 
Entering, he called up the Sunday re- 
treat of one William Janis, postal in- 
spector. 

“Janis,” said he, “this is Mr. Bre- 
voort. I know you are across the river, 
and I dislike to call you out to-day. At 
four this afternoon, however, I want this 
Kohlan girl brought down to my office. 
IT want two uniformed men—regular pa- 
trolmen—who will stop in for a minute.” 

“T see, sir, as it were,” came back 
the answer. “The idea is fright, as it 
were.” 

“Ves,” said the national figure, trying 
to cling hard to the truth and his dignity 
at one time. “T have made an investiga- 
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tion of the case, and I would like to act 
at once—especially when there will be no 
other disturbing elements in or around 
my office.” 

“Very good, then. At four—good-by.” 

Brevoort rubbed his hands; he planned 
a perfect lunch at the Union with the 
Collector of the Port; then, after a dis- 
cussion of the silk-importer cases which 
involved a certifying consul at a foreign 
port, there would be ample time to walk 
to the Federal Building and meet the 
unfortunate little Dosia Kohlan for the 
second and perhaps the last occasion. 

Her personality, however, had made its 
indelible impression upon the master of 
pure reason. As he listened to the vehe- 
ment Rawlinson describing the methods 
taken by textile houses to accomplish 
undervaluations, he still found himself 
confronted by her picture. He could see 
the depths of the innocent, gazelle eyes, 
the mockery of her smile, her black braids 
of hair, switching about like the tail of 
a kitten itching with mischief. He could 
feel the touch of her little fingers, so 
warm with life’s vivacity. 

“Some day she will be a girl no 
longer,” he said later, pushing through 
the revolving door of the gray granite 
structure where the United States Com- 
missioner, the Engineering Corps of the 
army, the Secret Service, the Circuit 
Court, and the Department of Justice 
have their offices. “And then—Heaven 
help the man who tries to make her fond 
of him.” 

Janis met him at the head of the stairs. 

“She’s here. We arrested her, as it 
were.” 

“Very well,” said Brevoort, his face 
settling into its hard lines. “ Bring the 
two patrolmen into my office first—then 
the child.” 

He walked briskly down the broad, 
tiled corridor of the old building, pushed 
his way into the large, square room, and 
seated his lean frame behind the broad- 
topped desk facing the door. On his 
face was an exact counterpart of the 
expression with which, two months be- 
fore, he had greeted Morton O. Parsoner, 
who had come in with the warrant in 
his fat, prosperous, trembling hands. 
His mouth was drawn into the same 
thin, cruel line which had made the great 
market-gambler cry out involuntarily: 


“ My God, Brevoort, don’t look at me like 
that! Be human.” 

He looked up as the patrolmen, bor- 
rowed from the local force, entered. 

“Stand there, boys,” he said. “The 
blue coat is worth a lot to make the ordi- 
nary criminal understand that the pro- 
ceeding is not in a court of equity.” 

He pressed a button on his desk. 
Janis came in, his broad, bulldog visage 
grim as Retribution itself, his huge fin- 
gers touching the elbow of little Dosia. 

The child had changed her dress since 
morning; now she was clad in white, and 
her slender, graceful forearms were bare. 
A little bow of blue ribbon held her braid 
in a knot on the top of her head. She 
seemed to bring a breath of cool meadows 
into the stifling room. 

Into Brevoort’s terrible glare of solem- 
nity she tossed a familiar nod of greet- 
ing. 

“They arrested me again,” she said, 
sweetly. 

The two patrolmen stared at her. 

She smiled back at them, and then 
looked up over her shoulder at Janis. 

“Can’t you hold me without: help?” 
she said. 

“Silence!” roared Brevoort. “You 
are a little fool! Such a thing as you 
have done leads to one result. You won’t 


think all this so amusing when you are. 


taken away from your mother and sent 
to prison.” 

“But you will get me out of trouble,” 
Dosia answered. “You are my lawyer, 
and my friend, too. You made friends 
with me, didn’t you? You didn’t speak 
cross this morning, and I liked you.” 

“Bah! I gave you your chance,” 
growled Brevoort, “and I'll give you an- 
other. What did you do with that 
money? Answer or I’ll—”’ 

Dosia examined a little garnet ring 
with scrupulous care. She seemed fright- 
ened and yet in dovbt. At last she looked 
up, her velvet eyes widened as if she were 
striving to hold back her emotion. 

“ Well!” bellowed the Federal attorney. 

The girl nodded. - 

“Please send those two policemen 
away,” she begged. 

“You may go,” said Brevoort, sharply. 

The second patrolman shut the great 
paneled door softly after he had gone out. 

Dosia looked first at Janis, then at 
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Brevoort. A little ripple of laughter 
burst from her lips. She made a childish 
pretense of trying to confine her mirth. 
Then out it came—the same wonderful, 
spontaneous laughter. 

Brevoort jumped to his feet. 

“T)on’t be cross,” begged the girl. “I 
couldn't help it.” 

“Then you do not mean to tell the 
truth?” said Janis, roughly. “ What did 
you want those men to leave for? Eh? 
Eh?” 

Dosia reached out for the lawyer’s hand 
and clasped it tight. 

“*’Cause my new friend didn’t want 
those men to hear me laugh,” she said, 
looking up at Brevoort. “ Did you?” 

“No,” said the national figure, drop- 
ping into his chair with a sickly smile. 
“You are right, little girl. I have done 
my best to get your secret, and I suppose 
I must mark down my first complete 
failure.” 

Janis grinned viciously. Dosia ob- 
served it, and with the quick divination 
of childhood she realized the situation 
as it stood. She saw that Janis was tak- 
ing a malicious delight in her new 
friend’s defeat. 

She drew closer to Brevoort and looked 
toward the postal inspector defiantly. 

She went further; she stuck out her 
tongue at him. 

“TI like you,” she said to Brevoort, 
after a moment of silence. “So I’m 
going to tell you the truth. Only you 
mustn’t tell anybody—not a soul! It’s 
a secret. 1 signed the name on that 
piece of paper. I copied it from one of 
Daddy Schmolz’s letters. I know it was 
awful naughty.” 

“But the cash?” exclaimed Brevoort. 
“Who got the cash?’ 

The child, opening the locket at her 
neck, drew from it a little piece of folded 
paper. 

Brevoort spread it out on the desk. 
It was a post-office receipt for a foreign 
money order. 

“You know the story I told you this 
morning,” said TDosia. 
“My stars—yes!” cried the Federal 
attorney, staring. His cool, clerical fin- 
gers closed over those of the child. 


“Well, she didn’t die. It was Daddy 
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Schmolz’s own daughter—cross my heart! 
And the money—I sent her the money 
so she could come to America—so she 
could come to Daddy Schmolz.” 

Brevoort stood up. His thin lips, 
which had not moved except to express 
strength of mind for thirty years, for 
the first time seemed to tremble. His 
tongue, which for so long had only known 
the utterance of words weighed careful- 
ly, now seemed to mumble incoherences. 
He looked at Janis, then at the little 
girl. He moved toward her. He put 
his arm about her young shoulders and 
drew her close to him. He glared at the 
bulldog postal inspector as if to defy him 
to wish the child an injury. He looked 
down into her upturned face for several 
He searehed the depths of the 
deep, gazelle eyes. 

“Dosia!” he said at last. 

His voice moved slowly with solemnity. 

“Dosia. What’s the matter with me?” 

For the first time in his whole ac- 
quaintance with her he seemed to have 
penetrated to her seriousness. 

Looking up at him, she turned her head 
first to one side and then to the other, 
wearing upon her face a little scowl of 
pain and anxiety, showing in her eyes the 
hesitancy of a perplexed eritic. At last, 
however, she nodded. 

“Well, what?” asked Brevoort. 

“You don’t love people enough,” said 
Dosia, with childish assurance. 

Janis retreated, closing the door after 
him. 

An hour later he opened it softly. 

The little girl had gone. 

He looked about the old room, ap- 
parently as unconcerned as a_ tourist 
from Keokuk. 

Then his eyes rested for a time on 
the figure of Brevoort, who was sitting 
at the big desk, his head in his hands. 
Janis hesitated, brushed off his sleeve, 
and lifted one eyebrow. 

He did not speak, however. Instead, 
closing the door softly, he stood outside 
in the corridor, with the point of his 
tongue appearing from one extreme cor- 
ner of his mouth and one eyelid drawn 
down. 

“4 , as it were,” said he, with a 
sigh, “and then ag’in , as it were.” 
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The 


Street Called Straight 


A NOVEL 
By the Author of “The Inner Shrine” 


CHAPTER XI 

T was not difficult for Davenant to 

| ascribe his lightness of heart, on 

leaving Tory Hill, to satisfaction in 
getting rid of his superfluous money, since 
he had some reason to fear that the pos- 
session of it was no great blessing. To 
a man with little instinct for luxury and 
no spending tastes, twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year was an income far 
outstripping his needs. It was not, how- 
ever, in excess of his desires, for he would 
gladly have set up an establishment and 
cut a dash if he had known how. He 
admired the grand style in living, not so 
much as a matter of display, but because 
presumably it stood for all sorts of mys- 
terious refinements for which he pos- 
sessed the yearning without the initia- 
tion. The highest flight he could take 
by his own unaided efforts was in en- 
gaging the best suite of rooms in the 
best hotel, when he was quite content 
with his dingy old lodgings, in driving in 
taxi-cabs, when the tram-car would have 
suited him just as well, and ordering 
champagne, when he would have pre- 
ferred some commoner beverage. Fully 
aware of the insufficiency of this method 
of reaching a higher standard, he prac- 
tised it only because it offered the readiest 
means he could find of straining upward. 
He was sure that with a wife who knew 
the arts of elegance to lead the way, his 
scent for following would be keen enough; 
but between him and the acquisition of 
this treasure there lay the memory of 
the haughty young creature who had, in 
the metaphor with which he was most 
familiar, “turned him down.” 

But it was not the fact that he had 
more money than he needed of which he 
was afraid; it was rather the perception 
that the possibility of indulging himself 
—coupled with what he conceived to be 
a kind of duty in doing it—was sapping 


his vigor. All through the second year 
of his holiday he had noticed in himself 
the tendency of the big, strong-fibered 
animal to be indolent and overfed. On 
the principle laid down by Emerson that 
every man is as lazy as he dares to be, 
he got into the way of sleeping late, of 
lounging in the public places of hotels, 
and smoking too many cigars. With a 
little encouragement he could have con- 
tracted the incessant cocktail and Scotch- 
and-soda habits of some of his traveling 
compatriots. 

He, excused these weaknesses on the 
ground that when he had returned to 
Boston, and got back to his ordinary 
round of work and exercise, they would 
vanish, without having to be overcome; 
and yet the nearer he drew to his old 
home, the less impulse he felt for exer- 
tion. He found himself asking the ques- 
tion, “Why should I try to make more 
money, when I’ve got enough already?” 
to which the only reply was in that vague 
hope of “doing a little good,” inspired 
by his visit to the scene of his parents’ 
work at Hankow. In this direction, how- 
ever, his aptitudes were no more spon- 
taneous than*they were for the life of 
cultivated taste. Henry Guion’s need 
struck him, therefore, as an opportunity. 
If he took other views of it besides, if 
it made to him an appeal totally different 
from the altruistic, he was able to con- 
ceal the fact—from himself at any rate— 
in the depths of a soul where much that 
was vital to the man was always held in 
subliminal darkness. It disturbed him, 
then, to have Drusilla Fane rifle this 
sanctuary with irreverent persistency, 
dragging to light what he had kept 
scrupulously hidden away. 

Having found her alone in the drawing- 
room, drinking her tea, he told her at 
cence what he had accomplished in the 
way of averting the worst phase of the 
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danger hanging over the master of Tory 
Hill. He told her, too, with some amount 
of elation, which he explained as his glee 
in getting himself down to “hard pan.” 
Drusilla allowed the explanation to pass 
till she had thanked him eestatically for 
what he had done. 

“ Really, Peter, men are fine! The 
minute I heard Cousin Henry’s wretched 
story I knew the worst couldn’t come to 
the worst, with you here. I only wish 
you could realize what it means to have 
a big, strong man like you to lean on.” 

Davenant looked pleased; he was in 
the mood to be pleased with anything. He 
had had so little of women’s appreciation 
in his life that Drusilla’s enthusiasm was 
not only agreeable, but new. He noticed, 
too, that in speaking Drusilla herself was 
at her best. She had never been pretty. 
Her mouth was too large, her cheek- 
bones too high, and her skin too sallow 
for that; but she had the charm of frank- 
ness and intelligence. 

Davenant said what was necessfry in 
depreciation of his act, going on to ex- 
plain the benefit he would reap by being 
obliged to go to work again. He enlarged 
on his plans for taking his old rooms 
and his old office, and informed her that 
he knew a fellow, an old pal, who haa 
already let him into a good thing in the 
way of a copper-mine in the region of 
Lake Superior. Drusilla listened with in- 
terest till she found an opportunity to say: 

“T’m so glad that is your reason for 
helping Cousin Henry, Peter; because I 
was afraid there might be—another.” 

He stopped abruptly, looking dashed. 
Unaccustomed to light methods of attack 
and defense, it took him a few seconds 
to see Drusilla’s move. 

“You thought I might be—in love?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s queer,” he went on, “ because 
I’d got the same impression about you.” 

It was Drusilla’s turn to be aghast. 
She was a little surprised at not being 
offended, too. 

“What made you think that?’ she 
managed to ask, after getting command 
of herself. 

“What makes one think anything? 
However,” he conceded, “I dare say I’m 
wrong.” 

“ That’s a very good conclusion to come 
to. I advise you to keep to it.” 
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“T will if you’ll do the same about me.” 
She seized the opening to carry the at- 
tack back in his direction. 

“T can’t make a bargain of that kind, 
Peter. The scientific mind bases its con- 
clusions on observed phenomena.” 

“Which I guess is the reason why the 
scientific mind is so often wrong. I’ve 
had a good deal to do with it in the 
copper-mine business. It’s always bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. I’ve often heard 
it said that the clever scientist is gen- 
erally a poor reasoner.” 

“Well, perhaps he is. But I wasn’t 
reasoning. I was merely going by in- 
stinct when I thought you might have 
a special motive for helping Cousin 
Henry. If you had, you know, it wouldn’t 
be any harm.” 

“Tt mightn’t be any harm; but would 
it be any good ?” 

“Well, that might depend a good deal 
on you.” 

“On me? How so? I don’t know what 
you’re driving at.” 

“T’m not driving at anything. I’m 
only speculating. I’m wondering what I 
should do if I were in your place, with 
all your advantages.” 

“ Rot, Drusilla!” 

“Tf I were a man and had a rival,” 
Drusilla persisted, “I should be awfully 
honorable in the stand I’d take toward 
him —just like you. But if anything 
miscarried—” 

“You don’t expect anything to mis- 
carry ?” 

She shook her head. “No; I don’t 
expect it. But it might be a fortunate 
thing if it did.” 

“You don’t mean to infer that this man 
Ashley mightn’t come up to the scratch ?” 

“QOolonel Ashley has come up to a 
good many scratches in his time. He’s 
not likely to fail in this one.” 

“ Well, then, what more is there to it?” 

“ There’s a good deal more. There are 
things I can’t explain, and which you 
wouldn’t understand if I did. Coming 
up to the scratch isn’t everything. 
Charles the First came up to the scratch 
when he walked up and had his head 
cut off; but there was more to be said.” 

“And you mean that your Colonel 
Ashley would be brave enough to walk 
up and have his head cut off?” 

“T know he’d be brave enough. It’s 
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no question of courage. He had the 
Victoria Cross before he was thirty. But 
it’s a noble head; and it might be a pity 
it should have to fall.” 

“But I don’t understand why it 
should.” 

“ No, you wouldn’t unless you’d lived 
among them. They’d all admit he had 
done the right thing. They’d say that 
having come out here to marry her, he 
could do no less than go through with it. 
That part of it would be all right. Even 
in the Rangers it might make compara- 
tively little difference—except that now 
and then Olivia would feel uncomfort- 
able. Only when he was mentioned at 
the Horse Guards for some important 
command, they’d remember that there 
was something queer—something shady— 
about his wife’s family, and his name 
would be passed over.” 

He nodded thoughtfully. “I see.” 

“Oh no, you don’t. It’s much too 
intricate for you to see. You couldn’t 
begin to understand how poignant it 
might become, especially for her, without 
knowing their ways and traditions—” 

He jumped to his feet. “Their ways 
and traditions be—!” 

“Yes; that’s all very fine. But they’re 
very good ways, Peter. They’ve got to 
keep the honor of the Service up to a 
very high standard. Their ways are all 
right. But that doesn’t keep them from 
being terrible forces to come up against, 
especially for a proud thing like her. 
And now that the postponing of the wed- 
ding has got into the papers—” 

“Yes; I’ve seen ’em. Got it pretty 
straight, too, all things considered.” 

“ And that sort of thing simply flies. 
It will be in the New York papers to- 
morrow, and in the London ones the day 
after. We always get those things cabled 
over there. We know about the elope- 
ments and the queer things that happen 
in America when we don’t hear of any- 
thing else. Within forty-eight hours 
they'll be talking of it at the Rangers’ 
depot in Sussex—and at Heneage—and 
all through his county—and at the Horse 
Guards. You see if they aren’t! You've 
no idea how people have their eye on him. 
And when they hear the wedding has been 
put off for a seandal, they’ll have at their 
heels all the men who’ve hated him— 
and all the women who’ve envied her—” 


He leaned his shoulders against the 
mantelpiece, his hands behind his back. 
“Pooh! That sort of dog can only bark.” 

“ No; that’s where you’re wrong, Peter. 
In England it can bite. It can raise a 
to-do around their name that will put a 
dead stop to his promotion—that is, the 
best kind of promotion, such as he’s: on 
the way to.” 

“The deuce take his promotion! Let’s 
think of her.” 

“That’s just what I thought you’d do, 
Peter; and with all your advantages—” 

“Drop that, Drusilla,” he commanded. 
“You know you don’t mean it. You know 
as well as I do that I haven’t a chance— 
even if I wanted one—which I don’t. 
You’re not thinking of me—or of her. 
You’re thinking of him—and how to get 
him out of a match that won’t tend to 
his advancement.” 

“Tm thinking of every one, Peter—of 
every one but myself, that is. I’m think- 
ing of him, and her, and you—” 

“Then you'll do me a favor if you 
leave me out.” 

She sprang up, her little figure looking 
slim and girlish. 

“T can’t leave you out, Peter, when 
you’re the Hamlet of the piece. That’s 
nonsense. I’m not plotting or planning 
on any one’s behalf. It isn’t my tempera- 
ment. I only say that if this—this affair 
—didn’t come off—though I suppose it 
will—I feel sure it will—yet if it didn’t— 
then, with all your advantages—and after 
what you’ve done for her—” 

He strode forward, almost upsetting the 
tea-table beside which she stood. “ Look 
here, Drusilla. You may as well under- 
stand me once for all. I wouldn’t marry 
a girl who took me because of what I’d 
done for her, not if she was the last 
woman in the world.” 

“But you would if she was the first, 
Peter. And I’m convinced that for you 
she is the first—” 

“Now, now!” he warned her, “that ‘Il 
do! I’ve been generous enough not to 
say anything as to who’s first with you, 
though you don’t take much pains to 
hide it. Why not—?”’ 

“You're all first with me,” she pro- 
tested. “I don’t know which of you I’m 
the most sorry for.” 

“Don’t waste your pity on me. I’m 
perfectly happy. There’s only one of the 
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lot who needs any consideration what- 
ever. And, by God! if he’s not true to 
her, P1l—”’ 

“ Your intervention won’t be called for, 
Peter,” she assured him, making her way 
toward the door. “ You’re greatly mis- 
taken if you think I’ve asked for it.” 

“Then for Heaven’s sake what have 
you asked for? I don’t see.” 

She was in the hall, but she turned 
and spoke through the doorway. “I’ve 
only asked you not to be an idiot. I 
merely beg, for all our sakes, that if 
something precious is flung down at your 
feet you'll have the common sense to 
stoop and pick it up.” 

“Tl consider that,’ he called after 
her, as she sped up the stairs, “when I 
see it lying there.” 


CHAPTER XII 


[ may be admitted at once that on 

arriving at Tory Hill, and hearing 
from Olivia’s lips the tale of her father’s 
downfall, Colonel Rupert Ashley received 
the first perceptible check in a very dis- 
tinguished career. Up to this point the 
sobriquet of “Lucky Ashley,” by which 


he was often spoken of in the Rangers, 
had been justified by more than one 


He had fulfilled so 
many special missions to uncivilized and 
half-civilized and queerly civilized tribes 
that he had come to feel as if he habitual- 
ly went on his way with the might of the 
British Empire to back him. It was he 
who in South Africa brought M’popos 
to order without shedding a drop of 
blood; it was he who in the Eastern 
Soudan induced the followers of the Black 
Prophet to throw in their lot with the 
English, securing by this move the safety 
of Upper Egypt; it was he who in the 
Malay Peninsula intimidated the Sultan 
of Surak into accepting the British pro- 
tectorate, thus removing a menace to the 
peace of the Straits Settlements. Even 
if he had had no other exploits to his 
credit, these alone would have assured 
his favor with the home authorities. It 
had become something like a habit, at 
the Colonial Office, or the War Office, or 
the Foreign Office, as the case might be, 
whenever there was trouble on one. of 
the Empire’s vague outer frontiers, to 


ask, “ Where’s Ashley?” Wherever he 
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was, at Gibraltar, or Simla, or Cairo, or 
at the Rangers’ depot in Sussex, he was 
sent for and consulted. Once having 
gained a reputation for skill in handling 
barbaric potentates, he knew how to make 
the most of it, both abroad and in White- 
hall. On rejoining his regiment, too, 
after some of his triumphant expeditions, 
he was careful to bear himself with a 
modesty that took the point from detrac- 
tion, assuring, as it did, his brother- 
officers that they would have done as well 
as he, had they enjoyed the same chances. 

He was not without a policy in this, 
since from the day of receiving his com- 
mission he had combined a genuine love 
of his profession with a quite laudable 
intention to “ get on.” He cherished this 
ambition more naturally, perhaps, than 
most of his comrades, who took the pro- 
fession of arms lightly, for the reason 
that the instinct for it might be said to 
be in his blood. The Ashleys were not 
an old county family. Indeed, it was 
only a generation or so since they had 
achieved county rank. It was a fact 
not generally remembered at the present 
day that the grandfather of the colonel 
of the Sussex Rangers had been a suc- 
cessful and estimable manufacturer of 
brushes. In the early days of Queen 
Victoria he owned a much-frequented 
emporium in Regent Street, at which you 
could get anything in the line from a 
tooth-brush to a currycomb. Retiring 
from business in the fifties, with a con- 
siderable fortune for the time, this Mr. 
Ashley had purchased Heneage from the 
impoverished representatives of the Um- 
fravilles. As luck would have it, the 
new owners found a not unattractive Miss 
Umfraville almost going with the place, 
since she lived in select but inexpensive 
lodgings in the village. Her manners 
being as gentle as her blood, and her face 
even gentler than either, if such a thing 
could be, it was in keeping with the spirit 
that had borne the Ashleys along to look 
upon her as an opportunity. Young Mr. 
Ashley, to whom his father had been able 
to give the advantages of Oxford, knew 
at a glance that with this lady at his 
side recognition by the county would be 
assured. Being indifferent to recognition 
by the county except in so far as it ex- 
pressed a phase of advancement, and 
superior to calculation as a motive for 
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the matrimonial state, young Ashley pro- 
ceeded with all due formality to fall in 
love; and it was from the passion in- 
cidental to this episode that Lucky Ash- 
ley was born. 

All this happened so long ago, accord- 
ing to modern methods of reckoning, that 
the county had already forgotten what it 
was the original Ashley had manu- 
factured, or that he had manufactured 
anything at all. By the younger genera- 
tion it was assumed that Heneage had 
passed to the Ashley family through in- 
termarriage with the Umfravilles. Cer- 
tain it was that the Ashleys maintained 
the Umfraville tradition and used the 
Umfraville arms. What chiefly survived 
of the spirit that had made the manu- 
facture of brushes so lucrative a trade 
was the intention young Rupert Ashley 
took with him into the army—to get on. 

He had got on. Every one spoke of 
him nowadays as a coming man. It was 
conceded that when generals like Lord 
Englemere or Lord Bannockburn passed 
away, it would be to such men as Rupert 
Ashley—the number of them could be 
counted on the fingers of your two hands! 
—that the country would look for its 
defenders. They were young men, com- 
paratively, as yet; but they were waiting 
and in training. It was a national asset 
to know that they were there. 

It was natural, then, that Ashley’s eyes 
should be turning in the direction of the 
great appointments. He had won so 
much distinction in the Jakh War and 
the Dargal War, not to speak of the Boer 
War, that there was nothing to which, 
with time, he could not aspire. True, he 
had rivals; true, there were men who 
could supplant him without putting any 
great strain upon their powers; true, there 
were others with more family influence, 
especially of that petticoat influence 
which had been known to carry so much 
weight in high and authoritative quar- 
ters; but he had confidence in himself, in 
his ability, his star—the last named of 
which had the merit of always seeming 
to move forward. 

Everything began to point, therefore, 
to his marrying. In a measure it was 
part of his qualification for high com- 
mand. He had reached that stage in 
his development, both private and pro- 
fessional, at which the co-operation of a 


good and graceful wife would double his 
capacity for public service, besides giv- 
ing him that domestic consolation of 
which he began to feel the need. There 
were posts he could think of, posts that 
would naturally be vacant before many 
years were past, in which the fact of 
his being unmarried would be a serious 
drawback if his name were to come up. 
Better to be unmarried than to be sad- 
dled with a wife who from deficiency 
of birth or manner was below the level 
of her station! Of course! He had seen 
more than one man, splendidly qualified 
otherwise, passed over because of that 
mischance. But with a wife who in 
her way was equal to him in his they 
would both go far. Who could venture 
to say how far? 

In this respect he was fortunate in 
knowing exactly what he wanted. That 
is, he had seen enough of the duties of 
high position to be critical of the ladies 
who performed them. Experience en- 
abled him to create his ideal by a process 
of elimination. Many a time, as he 
watched some great general’s wife—Lady 
Englemere, let us say, or Lady Bannock- 
burn—receive her guests, he said to him- 
self, “That is exactly what my wife 
shall not be.” She should not be a mili- 
tary intrigante like the one, nor a female 
martinet like the other, nor a gambler 
like a third, nor a snob like a fourth, nor 
a fool about young men like several he 
eould think of. By dint of fastidious 
observation and careful rejection of the 
qualities of which he disapproved, a 
vision rose before him of the woman who 
would be the complement of himself. He 
saw her clever, spirited, high-bred—a 
woman of the world, familiar with lit- 
erature and arts, and speaking at least 
one language besides her mother-tongue. 
In dress she should be exquisite, in con- 
versation tactful, in manner sympathetic. 
As mistress of the house she should be 
thorough; as a hostess, full of charm; as 
a mother—but his imagination hardly 
went into that. That she should be a 
perfect mother he took for granted, just 
as he took it for granted that she should 
be beautiful. A woman who had the 
qualifications he desired could not be less 
than beautiful from the sheer operation 
of the soul. 

Considering how definite his ideas 
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were—and moderate, on the whole—it 
surprised him to find no one to embody 
them. It sometimes seemed to him that 
the traditional race of Englishwomen 
had become extinct. Those he met were 
either brilliant and hard, or handsome 
and horsy, or athletic and weedy, or 
smart and selfish, or pretty and silly, 
or sweet and provincial, or good and 
grotesque. With the best will in the 
world to fall in love, he found little or 
no temptation. Indeed, he had begun 
to think that the type of woman on 
whom he had set his heart was, like 
some article of an antiquated fashion, 
no longer produced, when unexpectedly 
he saw her. 

He saw her unexpectedly, because it 
was at church; and whatever his motives 
on that bright Sunday morning in May 
in attending the old garrison chapel in 
Southsea, the hope of seeing his vision 
realized was not one. If, apart from the 
reasons for which people are supposed 
to go to church, he had any special 
thought, it was that of meeting Mrs. 
Fane. It had happened two or three 
times already that having perceived her 


at the service, he had joined her on the 
Common afterward, and she had asked 


him home to lunch. They had been 
pleasant little luncheons—so pleasant 
that he almost regretted the fact that 
she was an American. He had nothing 
against Americans in themselves. He 
knew a number of their women who had 
married into one arm or another of the 
Service, with conspicuous advantage to 
their husbands. That, in fact, was part 
of the trouble. There were so many of 
them nowadays that he had begun to 
feel vaguely that where there was ques- 
tion of high position—and he hoped mod- 
estly that in his case there was distinctly 
question of that!—it was time the prin- 
ciple was being established of England 
for the English. Nevertheless, he had 
got so far in his consideration of Drusilla 
Fane as to ask himself whether she was 
not, as the widow of a British officer, an 
Englishwoman to all intents and pur- 
poses, as well as in the strict letter of 
the law. He could not say that he was 
in love with her; but neither could he 
say that one of these days he might not 
be. If he ever were it would certainly 
be on the principle of faute de mieux; 
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but many a man has chosen his wife on 
no better ground than that. 

Such criticism as he had to make to 
her disadvantage he couid form there 
and then in the chapel while they were 
reading the lessons or chanting the 
psalms. She sat two or three rows in 
front of him, on the other side of the 
aisle. There was something about 
Drusilla in church that suggested a fish 
out of water. He had noticed it before. 
She was restless, inattentive; she kept 
turning her head to see who was behind 
her, or at the other end of the pew; she 
rarely found the places in the prayer- 
book, or knew just when to kneel down; 
when she did kneel down she sank into 
an awkward little bunch; every now 
and then she stifled, or did not stifle, a 
yawn. 

Ashley had a theory that manner in 
church is the supreme test of the pro- 
prieties. He knew plenty of women who 
could charm at a dinner or dazzle at a 
dance, but who displayed their weak- 
nesses at prayer. All unwitting to her- 
self, poor Drusilla was inviting his final 
—or almost final—judgment on her fu- 
ture, so far at least as he was concerned, 
for the simple reason that she twitched 
and sighed and forgot to say the Amens. 

And just then his eyes traveled to 
her neighbor—a tall young lady, dressed 
in white, with no color in her costume 
but a sash of hues trembling between sea- 
green and lilac. She was slender and 
graceful, with that air at once exquisite 
and unassuming that he had seen in the 
Englishwoman of his dreams. Though 
he could get no more than a side glimpse 
of her face, he divined that it was pure, 
and that it must be thrown into relief by 
the heavy coil of coppery brown hair. 
But what he noticed in her first was that 
which he thought of concerning other 
women last—a something holy and with- 
drawn, a quality of devotion without 
which he had no conception of real 
womanhood. It seemed to be a matter 
of high courtesy with her not to perceive 
that the choir-boys sang out of tune, or 
that the sermon was prosy. In the mat- 
ter of kneeling he had seen only one 
woman in his life—and she the highest 
in the land—who did it with this marvel- 
ous grace at once dignified and humble. 
“Tt takes old England,” he said to him- 
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self, gloatingly, “ to make ’em like that— 
simple and—stunning.” 

But on the Common after service, and 
at luncheon after that, and during the 
three or four weeks that ensued, he had 
much to do in reforming his opinions. 
There were several facts about Olivia 
Guion that disorientated his points of 
view and set him looking for new ones. 
Though he was not wholly successful in 
finding them, he managed, nevertheless, 
to justify himself for falling in love in 
violation of his principles. He ad- 
mitted that he would have preferred 
to marry a compatriot, and some one 
above the rank of a solicitor’s daughter; 
but since he had discovered the loveliest 
and noblest creature in the world, it was 
idle to cavil because one land or one 
situation in life rather than another had 
produced her. As well complain of the 
rubies and pearls that deck the English 
crown because some were found in 
Tibetan mountains and others in Indian 
seas. There are treasures, he argued, so 
precious as to transcend all merely na- 
tional limitations, making them petty 
and irrelevant. The one thing to the 
point was that in Olivia Guion he had 
won the human counterpart of himself, 
who could reflect his qualities and com- 
plete them. 


He had been so proud that the blow 
on receiving Olivia’s letter in New York 
was a cruel one. Though it told him 
nothing but that her father had lost all 
his money and that the invitations to 
the wedding had been withdrawn, this 
in itself was immeasurably distressing to 
a man with a taste for calling public 
attention to his movements, and who 
liked to see what concerned him march 
with a certain pomp. His marriage be- 
ing an event worthy to take place in 
sight of the world, he had not only found 
ways of making it a topic of interest 
before leaving England, but he had sum- 
moned to it such friends of distinction 
as he possessed on the American side of 
the water. Though he had not succeeded 
in getting the British Ambassador, 
Benyon, the military attaché at Wash- 
ington, was to come with his wife, and 
Lord Woolwich, who was aide-de-camp 
at Ottawa, had promised to act as best 
man. His humiliation on speculating 


as to what they must have said when 
they received Olivia’s card announcing 
that the marriage was not to take place 
on the 28th was such that he fell to won- 
dering whether it wouldn’t have been 
better to bluff the loss of money. They 
might have carried out their plans in 
spite of it. Indeed, he felt the feasibility 
of this course the more strongly after he 
had actually seen Olivia and she had 
given him the outlines of her tale. 
Watching his countenance closely, she 
saw that he blanched. Otherwise he® be- 
trayed no sign of flinching. His manner 
of sitting rigid and upright in his cor- 
ner of the rustic seat was a perfectly nat- 
ural way of listening to a story that af- 
fected him so closely. What distressed 
her chiefly was the incongruity between 
his personality and the sordid drama in 
which she was inviting him to take part. 
He was even more distinguished-looking 
than he appeared in the photographs 
she cherished, or in the vision she had 
retained in her memory. Without being 
above the medium male height, he was 
admirably shaped by war, sport, and ex- 
ercise. His neat head, with its thick, 
crispy hair, in which there was already 
a streak of gray, was set on his shoulders 
at just the right poise for command. The 
high-bridged nose, inherited from the 
Umfravilles, was of the kind commonly 
considered to show “race.” The eyes 
had the sharpness, and the thin-lipped 
mouth the inflexibility, that go with a 
capacity for quick decisions. While he 
was not so imposing in mufti as in his 
uniform, the trim traveling suit of russet 
brown went well with the bronze tint 
of the complexion. It was so healthy a 
bronze, as a usual thing, that his present 
pallor was the more ashen from contrast. 
Knowing from his telegram the hour 
at which to expect him, she had gone 
down the driveway to meet him when 
she saw him dismiss his taxicab at the 
gate. She chose to do this in order that 
their first encounter might take place 
out-of-doors. With the windows of the 
neighboring houses open, and people sit- 
ting on verandas or passing up and down 
the road, they could exchange no more 
than some conventional greeting. She 
would assume nothing on the ground of 
their past standing toward each other. 
He seemed to acquiesce in this, since he 
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showed no impatience at being restricted 
to the formality of shaking hands. 

Happily for both, commonplace words 
were given them—questions and answers 
as to his voyage, his landing, his hotel. 
He came to her relief, too, as they 
sauntered toward the house, by comment- 
ing on its dignity and Georgian air, as 
well as by turning once or twice to look 
at the view. Nearing the steps she 
swerved from the graveled driveway and 
began to cross the lawn. 

“We won’t go in just yet,” she ex- 
plained. “Papa is there. He felt he 
ought to dress and come down-stairs to 
receive you. He’s very far from well. 
I hope you'll do your best not to—to 
think of him too harshly.” 

“T shouldn’t think harshly of any one sim- 
ply because he’d had business bad luck.” 

“He has had business bad luck—but 
that isn’t all. We'll sit here.” 

Taking one corner of a long garden- 
seat that stood in the shade of an elm, 
she signed to him to take the other. On 
the. left they had the Corinthian- 
columned portico of the garden front 
of the house; in the distance, the multi- 
colored slopes of the town. Olivia, at 
least, felt the stimulating effect of the 
golden forenoon sunshine. 

As for Ashley, in spite of his outward 
self-possession, he was too bewildered to 
feel anything at all. Having rushed on 
from New York by night, he was now 
getting his first daylight glimpse of 
America; and though, owing to more 
urgent subjects for thought, he was not 
consciously giving his attention to things 
outward, he had an oppressive sense of 
immensity and strangeness. The arch 
of the sky was so sweeping, the prospect 
before them so gorgeous, the sunlight 
so hard, and the distances so clear! For 
the first time in his life a new continent 
aroused in him an odd sense of antago- 
nism. He had never had it in Africa or 
Asia or in the isles of the Southern Sea. 
There he had always gone with a sense 
of power, with the instinct of the con- 
queror; while here . . . But Olivia was 
speaking, saying things too appalling for 
immediate comprehension. 

Her voice was gentle and even; she 
spoke with a certain kind of ease. She 
appeared to rehearse something already 
learned by heart. 
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“So, you see, he didn’t merely lose 
his own money; he lost theirs—the money 
of his clients—which was in his trust. 
I hadn’t heard of it when I wrote you 
in New York, otherwise I should have 
told you. But now that you know it—” 

He looked mystified. “He’s jolly 
lucky not to be in England,” he said, 
trying not to seem as stunned as he felt. 
“There that sort of thing is a very 
serious—” 

“ Offense,” she hastened to say. “ Oh, 
so it is here. I must tell you quite plain- 
ly that if the money hadn’t come papa 
would have had to go to—” 

“But the money did come?” 

She made a point of finishing her sen- 
tence. “If the money hadn’t come papa 
would have had to go to prison. Yes, the 
money did come. A friend of—of papa’s 
—and Drusilla’s—advaneed it. It’s been 
paid over to the people who were going 
to law.” 

“So that part of it is settled?’ 

“That part of it is settled to the extent 
that no action will be taken against papa.” 

She continued to talk on gently, even- 
ly, giving him the facts unsparingly. It 
was the only way. Her very statements, 
so it seemed to her, implied that as mar- 
riage between them was no longer possible 
their engagement was at an end. 

She was not surprised that he scarcely 
noticed when, having said all she had 
to say, she ceased speaking. Taking it 
for granted that he was thinking out the 
most merciful way of putting his verdict 
into words, she, too, remained silent. She 
was not impatient, nor uneasy, nor 
alarmed. The fact that the business 
of telling him was no ltnger ahead of 
her, that she had got it over, brought 
so much relief that she felt able to await 
his pleasure. 

She mistook, however, the nature of 
his thoughts. Once he had grasped the 
gist of her information, he paid little 
attention to its details. The important 
thing was his own conduct. Amid cir- 
cumstances overwhelmingly difficult he 
must act so that every one, friend or 
rival, relative, county magnate or brother 
officer, the man in his regiment or the 
member of his club, the eritic in England 
or the onlooker in America, should say 
he had done precisely the right thing. 
He used the words “ precisely the right 
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thing” because they formed a ruling 
phrase in his career. For twenty-odd 
years they had been written on the 
tablets of his heart and worn as front- 
lets between his brows. They had first 
been used in connection with him by a 
great dowager countess now deceased. 
She had said to his mother, apropos of 
some forgotten bit of courtliness on his 
part, “You can always be sure that 
Rupert will do precisely the right thing.” 
Though he was but a lad at Eton at 
the time, hé had been so proud of this 
opinion, expressed with all a dowager 
countess’s authority, that from the mo- 
ment it was repeated to him by his 
mother he made it a device. It had kept 
him out of more scrapes than he could 
reckon up, and had even inspired the 
act that would make his name glorious 
as long as there were annals+of the 
Victoria Cross. 

It was undoubtedly because he felt the 
long-sighted eyes of England on him 
that he had done precisely the right thing 
in winning the Victoria Cross. He con- 
fessed this—to himself. He confessed it 
often—every time, in fact, when he came 
to a difficult passage in his life. It was 
his strength, his inspiration. He con- 
fessed it now. If he sat silent while 
Olivia Guion waited till it seemed good 
to him to speak, it was only that he 
might remind himself of the advantages 
of doing the right thing, however hard. 
He had tested those advantages time and 
time again. The very memories they 
raised were a rebuke to weakness and 
hesitation. If he ever had duties he 
was inclined to shirk, he thought of that 
half-hour which had forever set the seal 
upon his reputation as a British soldier. 

He thought of it now. He saw him- 
self again looking up at the bristling 
cliffs that were to be rushed, whence the 
Afridis were pouring their deadly fire. 
He saw himself measuring with his eye 
the saddle of precipitous slope that had 
to be crossed, devoid of cover and strewn 
with the bodies of dead Ghurkas. Of 
the actual crossing, with sixty Rangers 
behind him, he had little or no reeol- 
lection. He had passed under the hail 
of bullets as through perils in a dream. 
As in a dream, too, he remembered see- 
ing his men, when he turned to cheer 
them on, go down like nine-pins—throw- 


ing up their arms and staggering, or 
twisting themselves up like convulsive 
cats. It was grotesque rather than hor- 
rible; he felt himself grinning inwardly, 
as at something hellishly comic, when he 
reached the group of Ghurkas huddled 
under the cavernous shelter of the cliff. 
Then, just as he threw himself on the 
ground, panting like a spent dog and 
feeling his body all over to know whether 
or not he had been wounded, he saw poor 
Private Vickerson out in the open, thirty 
yards from the protection of the wall of 
rock. While the other Rangers to a 
man were lying still, on the back with 
the knees drawn up, or face downward 
with the arms outstretched, or rolled on 
the side as though they were in bed, 
Vickerson was rising on his hands and 
dragging himself forward. It was one 
of Ashley’s most vivid recollections that 
Vickerson’s movements were like a seal’s. 
They had the drollery of a bit of infernal 
mimicry. It was also a vivid recollec- 
tion that when he ran out to the soldier’s 
aid he had his first sensation of fear. 
The bullets whizzed so thick about him 
that he ran back again. It was an in- 
voluntary running back, as involuntary 
as snatching his fingers out of a fire. 
He could remember standing under the 
rock, and, as Vickerson did not move, 
half hoping he were dead. That would 
put an end to any further attempts to 
save him. But the soldier stirred again, 
propping himself with both hands and 
pulling his body onward for a few inches 
more. Again Ashley ran out into a 
tempest of iron and fire and over ground 
slippery with blood. He could still feel 
himself hopping back, as a barefooted 
boy who has ventured into a snow-storm 
hops back into the house. A third time 
he ran out, and a fourth. At the fourth 
he distinctly worded the thought which 
had been at the back of his mind from 
the beginning, “I shall get the V. C. 
for this.” He tried to banish the un- 
worthy suggestion, but it was too strong 
for him. Over the cliffs, and out of the 
clouds, and from beyond the horizon, he 
felt the unseen eyes of England upon 
him, inciting him to such a valor that 
at the fifth attempt he dragged in his 
man. 

He came out of this reverie, which, 
after all, was brief, to find the gentle 
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tones in which Olivia had made her 
astounding revelations still in his ears, 
while she herself sat expectant and re- 
signed. He knew she was expectant and 
resigned and that she had braced her 
courage for the worst. With many men, 
with most men, this would have been 
needful. In the confusion of his rapid 
summaries and calculations it was a 
pleasurable thought that she should learn 
from him, and through him and in him, 
that it was not so with all. The silence 
which at first was inadvertent now be- 
came deliberate as—while he noted with 
satisfaction that he had not overstated 
to himself the exquisite, restrained beauty 
of her features, her eyes, her hair, her 
hands, and of the very texture and fash- 
ion of her clothing—he prolonged the 
suspense which was to be the prelude to 
his justifying once again the dowager 
countess’s good opinion. It was to his 
credit as a brave man that he could 
nerve himself for this with his eyes wide 
open—wider open than even Drusilla 
Fane’s—to the consequences that might 
be in store for him. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SHLEY had the tact, sprung of his 
English instinct for moderation, 
not to express his good intentions 
too directly. He preferred to let them 
filter out through a seemingly casual 
manner of taking them for granted. 
Neither did he attempt to disguise the 
fact that the strangeness incidental to 
meeting again, in trying conditions and 
under another sky, created between him- 
self and Olivia a kind of moral distance 
across which they could draw together 
only by degrees. It was a comfort to 
her that he did not try to bridge it by 
anything in the way of forced tenderness. 
He was willing to talk over the situation 
simply and quietly until, in the course of 
an hour or two, the sense of separation 
began to wear away. 

The necessity on her part of presenting 
Ashley to her father and offering him 
lunch brought into play those social re- 
sources that were as second nature to 
all three. It was difficult to think the 
bottom could be out of life while going 
through a carefully chosen menu and 
drinking an excellent vin de Graves at 
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a table meticulously well appointed. To 
escape the irony of this situation they 
took refuge in the topics that came readi- 
est, the novelty to Ashley of the outward 
aspect of American things keeping them 
on safe ground till the meal was done. 
It was a relief to both men that Guion 
could make his indisposition an excuse 
for retiring again to his room. 

It was a relief to Olivia, too. For the 
first time in her life, she had to recog- 
nize her father as insupportable to any 
one but herself and Peter Davenant. 
Ashley did his best to conceal his re- 
pulsion; she was sure of that; he only 
betrayed it negatively in a tendency to 
ignore him. He neither spoke nor 
listened to him any more than he could 
help. By keeping his eyes on Olivia he 
avoided looking toward him. The fact 
that Guion took this aversion humbly, 
his head hanging and his attention given 
to his plate, did not make it the less 
poignant. 

All the same, as soon as they were 
alone in the dining-room the old sense 
of intimacy, of belonging to each other, 
suddenly returned. It returned apropos 
of nothing and with the exchange of a 
glance. There was a flash in his eyes, 
a look of wonder in hers—and he had 
taken her, or she had slipped, into his 
arms. 

And yet when a little later he reverted 
to the topic of the morning and said, 
“As things are now, I really don’t see 
why we shouldn’t be married on the 28th 
—privately, you know,” her answer was, 
“ What did you think of papa?” 

Though he raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise that she should introduce the sub- 
ject, he managed to say, “He seems 
pretty game.” 

“He does; but I dare say he isn’t as 
game as he looks. There’s a good deal 
before him still.” 

“Tf we’re married on the 28th he’d 
have one care the less.” 

“Because I should be taken off his 
hands? I’m afraid that’s not the way 
to look at it. The real fact is that he’d 
have nobody to help him.” 

“T’ye two months’ leave. You could 
do a lot for him in that time.” 

She bent over her piece of work. It 
was the sofa-cushion she had laid aside 
on the day when she learned from Dave- 
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nant that her father’s troubles were like 
Jack Berrington’s. They had come back 
for coffee to the rustic seat on the lawn. 
For the cups and coffee service a small 
table had been brought out, beside which 
she sat. Ashley had so far recovered his 
sangfroid as to be able to enjoy a cigar. 

“Would you be very much hurt,” she 
asked, without raising her head, “if I 
begged you to go back to England with- 
out our being married at all?” 

“Oh, but T say!” 

The protest was not over-strong. He 
was neither shocked nor surprised. A 
well-bred woman, finding herself in such 
trouble as hers, would naturally offer 
him some way of escape from it. 

“You see,” she went on, “things are 
so complicated already that if we got 
married we should complicate them more. 
There’s so much to be done—as to papa— 
and this house—and the future—of the 
kind of thing you don’t know anything 
about. They’re sordid things, too, that 
you'd be wasted on if you tried to learn 
them.” 

He smiled indulgently. “And _ so 
you’re asking ms—a_ soldier!—to run 
away.” 

“No, to let me do it. It’s so—so im- 
possible that I can’t face it.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” He spoke with kindly 
impatience. “Don’t you love me? You 


. . ® . . . 
said just now—in the dining-room— 


when—” 

“Yes, I know; I did say that. But, 
you see—we must consider it—love can’t 
be the most important thing in the world 
either for you or me.” 

“T understand. You mean to say it’s 
duty. Very good. In that case, my duty 
is as plain as a pikestaff.” 

“Your duty to stand by me.” 

“T should be a hound if I didn’t do it.” 

“ And I should feel myself a common 
adventuress if I were to let you.” 

“Oh—TI say!” 

His protest this time was more em- 
phatic. There was even a pleading note 
in it. In the course of two or three hours 
he had got back much of the feeling he 
had had in England that she was more 
than an exquisite lady, that she was the 
other part of himself. It seemed super- 
fluous on her part to fling open the way 
of retreat for him too wide 

She smiled at his exclamation. “ Yes, 


I dare say that’s how it strikes you. But 
it’s very serious to me. Isn’t it serious 
to you, too, to feel that you must be 
true to me—-and marry me—after all 
that’s come to pass?” 

“One doesn’t think that way—or speak 
that way—of marrying the woman one 
adores.” 

“Men have been known to marry the 
woman they adored, and still regret the 
consequences they had to meet.” 

“She’s right,” he said to himself. “ It 
is serious.” 

There could be no question as to her 
wisdom in asking him to pause. At his 
age and in his position, and with his 
merely normal capacity for passion, it 
would be absurd to call the world well 
lost for love. Notwithstanding his zeal 
to do the right thing, there was some- 
thing due to himself, and it was im- 
perative that he should consider it. 
Dropping the stump of his cigar into 
his empty coffee-cup, he got up and strode 
away. The emotion of the minute, far 
in excess of the restrained phrases con- 
vention taught them to use, offered an 
excuse for his unceremoniousness. 

He walked to the other side of the 
lawn, then down to the gate, then round 
to the front of the house. To a chance 
passer-by he was merely inspecting the 
premises. What he saw, however, was 
not the spectacular foliage, nor the mel- 
low Georgian dwelling, but himself go- 
ing on his familiar victorious way, freed 
from a clogging scandal that would make 
the wheels of his triumphal car drive 
heavily. He saw himself advancing, as 
he had advanced hitherto, from pro- 
motion to promotion, from command to 
command. He saw himself first alone, 
and then with a wife—a wife who was 
not Olivia Guion. Then suddenly the 
vision changed into something misty 
and undefined; the road became dark, 
the triumphal car jolted and fell to 
pieces; there was reproach in the air and 
discomfort in his sensations. He recog- 
nized the familiar warnings that he was 
not doing precisely the right thing. He 
saw Olivia Guion sitting as he had left 
her four or five minutes before, her head 
bent over her stitching. He saw her 
there deserted, alone. He saw the eyes 
of England on him as he drove away 
in his triumphal car, leaving her to her 
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fate. His compunction was intense, his 
pity overwhelming. Merely at turning 
his back on her to stroll around the lawn 
he felt guilty of a cowardly abandon- 
ment. And he felt something else—he 
felt the clinging of her arms around his 
neck; he felt the throb of her bosom 


against his own as she let herself break 
down just for a second—just for a sob. 
It seemed to him that he should feel that 
throb forever, 

He hurried back to where he had left 
“Tt’s no use,” he said to himself, 
I simply can’t 


her. 
“T’m in for it, by Jove! 
leave her in the lurch.” 

There was no formal correctness about 
Ashley’s habitual speech. He kept, as a 
rule, to the idiom of the mess, giving 
it distinction by his crisp, agreeable 
enunciation. 

Olivia had let the bit of embroidery 
rest idly in her lap. She looked up at 
his approach. He stood before her. 

“Do I understand,” he asked, with a 
roughness assumed to conceal his agita- 
tion, “that you’re offering me my lib- 
erty ?” 

“No, that I’m asking you for mine.” 

“On what grounds?” 

She arched her eyebrows, looking round 
about her comprehensively. “I should 
think that was clear. On the grounds 
of—of everything.” 

“That’s not enough. So long as you 
can’t say that you don’t—don’t care 
about me any more—” 

There was that possibility. It was 
very faint, but if she made use of it he 
should consider it decisive. Doing pre- 
cisely the right thing would become quite 
another course of action if her heart re- 
jected him. But she spoke promptly. 

“T can’t say that; but I can say some- 
thing more important.” 

He nodded firmly. 
by Jove! I sha’n’t give you up. There’s 
no reason for it. So long as we love 
each other—” 

“Our loving each other wouldn’t make 
your refusal any the less hard for me. 
As your wife I should be trying to fill 
a position for which I’m no longer quali- 
fied and in which I should be a failure.” 

“As my wife,” he said, slowly, with 
significant deliberation, “we could make 
the position anything you felt able to fill.” 

She considered this. “That is, you 
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could send in your papers and retire 
into private life.” 

“Tf we liked.” 

“So that you’d be choosing between 
your career and me.” 

“T object to the way of putting it. 
If my career, as you call it, didn’t make 
you happy, you should have whatever 
would do the trick.” 

“T’m afraid you'll think me captious 
if I say that nothing could do it. If you 
weren’t happy, I couldn’t be; and you’d 
never be happy except as a soldier.” 

“That trade would be open to me 
whatever happened.” 

“In theory, yes; but in practice, if 
you had a wife who was under a cloud, 
you’d have to go under it, too. That’s 
what it would come to in the working- 
out.” 

She stood up from sheer inability to 
continue sitting still. The piece of 
embroidery fell on the grass. Ashley 
smiled at her—a smile that was not 
wholly forced, because of the thoughts 
with which she inspired him. Her poise, 
her courage, the something in her that 
would have been pride if it had not been 
nearer to meekness and which he had 
searcely called meekness before he felt 
it to be fortitude, gave him confidence 
in the future. “She’s stunning, by 
Jove!” It seemed to him that he saw 
her for the first time. For the first time 
since he had known her he was less the 
ambitious military officer seeking a wife 
who would grace a high position than 
he was a man in love with a woman. 
Separating these two elements within 
himself, he was able to value her quali- 
ties, not as adornments to some Home or 
Colonial Headquarters House, but as of 
supreme worth for their own sake. 
“People have only got to see her,” he 
said, inwardly, to which he added aloud: 

“T dare say the cloud may not be so 
threatening, after all; and even if it is, 
I should go under it with the pluckiest 
woman in the world.” 

She acknowledged this with a scarcely 
visible smile and a slight inclination of 
the head. “Thank you; I’m foolish 
enough to like to hear you say it. I 
think I am plucky—alone. But I 
shouldn’t be if I involved anybody else.” 

“But if it was some one who could 
help you?” 
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“That might be different, but I don’t 
know of any one who could. You 
couldn’t. If you tried you’d enly injure 
yourself without doing me any good.” 

“At the least, I could take you away 
from—from all this.” 

“No, because it’s the sort of thing one 
can never leave behind. It’s gone ahead 
of us. It will meet us at every turn. 
You and I—and papa—are probably by 
to-day a subject for gossip in half the 
elubs in New York. To-morrow it will 
be the same thing in London—at the 
club you call the Rag—and the Naval 
and Military—and your different Service 
clubs—” 

To hide the renewal of ‘his dismay he 
pooh-poohed this possibility. “As a 
mere nine days’ wonder.” 

“Which isn’t forgotten when the nine 
days are past. Long after they’ve ceased 
speaking of it they’ll remember—” 

“They'll remember,” he interrupted, 
fiercely, “that I jilted you.” 

She colored hotly. “That you— 
what ?” 

He colored, too. The words were as 
much a surprise to him as to her. He 
had never thought of this view of the 
case till she herself summoned up the 
vision of his friends and enemies dis- 
eussing the affair in big leather arm- 
chairs in big, ponderous rooms in Pic- 
eadilly or St. James’s Square. It was 
what they would say, of course. It was 
what he himself would have said of any 
one else. He had a renewed feeling that 
retreat was cut off. 

“Tf we’re not married—if I go home 
without you—it’s what ‘ll be on every- 
body’s lips.” 

“But it won’t be true,” she said, with 
a little gasp. 

He laughed. “That won’t matter. It’s 
how it ll look.” 

- Oh, looks !” 

“Tt’s what we’re talking about, isn’t 
it? It’s what makes the difference. I 
shall figure as a cad.” 

He spoke as one who makes an astound- 
ing discovery. She was inexpressibly 
shocked. 

“Oh, but you couldn’t,” was all she 
could find to say, but she said it with 
conviction. 

He laughed again. “You'll see. 
There’s no one—not my best friends— 


not my mother—not my sisters—who 
won't believe, whatever you and I may 
say to the contrary—who won’t believe 
but that I—threw you over.” 

A toss of his hand, a snap of his fin- 
gers, suited the action to the word. 

Her color came and went in little 
shifting flashes. She moved a pace or 
two aimlessly, restively. Her head went 
high, her chin tilted. When she spoke 
her voice trembled with indignation, but 
she only said: 

“They couldn’t believe it long.” 

“Oh, couldn’t they! The story would 
follow me to my grave. Things like that 
are never forgotten among fellows so 
intimate as soldiers. There was a chap 
in our regiment who jilted a nice girl 
at the Cape—sailed for home secretly 
only a week before the wedding.” He 
paused to let her take in the dastardly 
nature of the flight. “ Well, he rejoined 
at the depot. He stayed—but he didn’t 
stay long. The Rangers got too hot for 
him—or too cold. The last I ever heard 
of him he was giving English lessons at 
Boulogne.” 

The flagrancy of the case gave her an 
advantage. “It’s idle to think that that 
kind of fate could overtake you.” 

“The fate that can overtake me easily 
enough is that as long as I live they’ll 
say I chucked a girl because she’d had 
bad luck.” 

She was about to reply when the click 
of the latch of the gate diverted her at- 
tention. Drusilla Fane, attended by 
Davenant, was coming up the hill. See- 
ing Olivia and Ashley at the end of the 
lawn, Drusilla deflected her course across 
the grass, Davenant in her wake. Her 
wide, frank smile was visible from a long 
way off. 

“This is not indiscretion,” she laughed 
as she advanced, “neither is it vulgar 
curiosity to see the lion. I shouldn’t 
have come at all if mother hadn’t sent me 
with a message.” 

Wearing a large hat 4 la Princesse de 
Lamballe and carrying a long-handled 
sunshade which she held daintily, like a 
Watteau shepherdess holding a crook, 
Drusilla had an air of refined, eighteenth- 
eentury dash. Knowing the probability 
that she disturbed some poignant bit of 
conversation, she proceeded to take com- 
mand, stepping up to Olivia with a hasty 
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kiss. “Hello, you dear thing!” Turn- 
ing to Ashley, she surveyed him an in- 
stant before offering her hand. “So 
you've got here! How fit you look! 
What sort of a trip did you have, and 
how did you leave your people? And, oh, 
by the way, this is Mr. Davenant.” 

Davenant, who had been paying his 
respects to Miss Guion, charged forward, 
with hand outstretched and _ hearty: 
“Happy to meet you, Colonel. Glad to 
welcome you to our country.” 

“Oh?” 

Ashley snapped out the monosyllable 
in a dry, metallic voice pitched higher 
than his usual key. 

Feeling his greeting to have been in- 
sufficient, Davenant continued, pumping 
up a forced rough-and-ready cordiality: 
“Heard so much about you, Colonel, that 
you seem like an old friend. Hope you'll 
enjoy your stay.” 

“Oh, indeed? I 
sure.” 

Ashley’s glance shifted from Drusilla 
to Olivia as though asking in some alarm 
who was this exuberant bumpkin in his 
Sunday clothes. Davenant drew back; 
his face fell. 


don’t know, I’m 


He looked like a big, 
sensitive dog hurt by a rebuff. It was 
Mrs. Fane who came to the rescue. 

“ Peter’s come to see Cousin Henry. 


They’ve got business to talk over. And 
mother wants to know if you and Colo- 
nel Ashley won’t come to dinner to- 
morrow evening. That’s my errand. 
Just ourselves, you know. It ‘ll be 
very quiet.” 

Olivia recovered somewhat from the 
agitation of the previous half-hour as 
well as from the movement of sudden, 
inexplicable anger which Ashley’s re- 
ception of Davenant had produced in her. 
Even so she could speak but coldly, and, 
as it were, from a long way off. 

“You'll go,” she said, turning to Ash- 
ley, “and I'll come if I can leave papa. 
I'll run up now and see how he is and 
take Mr. Davenant with me.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


HERE was dignity in the way in 
which Davenant both withdrew and 
stood his ground. He was near the 
Corinthian portico of the hause as Oliv- 
ia approached him. Leaning on his 
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stick, he looked loweringly back at Ash- 
ley, who talked to Drusilla without 
noticing him further. Olivia guessed 
that in Davenant’s heart there was envy 
tinged with resentment, antipathy not 
tempered by a certain unwilling admira- 
tion. She wondered what it was that 
made the difference between the two men, 
that gave Ashley his very patent air of 
superiority. It was a superiority not in 
looks, since Davenant was the taller and 
the handsomer; nor in clothes, since 
Davenant was the better dressed; nor 
in the moral make-up, since Davenant 
had given proofs of unlimited generosity. 
But there it was, a tradition of self- 
assurance, a habit of command, which 
in any company that knew nothing about 
either would have made the Englishman 
easily stand first. 

Her flash of anger against the one, 
in defense of the other, passed away, its 
place being taken by a feeling that as- 
tonished her quite as much. She tried to 
think it no more than a pang of jealousy 
at seeing her own countryman snubbed 
by a foreigner. She was familiar with 
the sensation from her European, and 
especially her English, experiences. At 
an unfriendly criticism it could be roused 
on behalf of a chance stranger from 
Colorado or California, and was generally 
quite impersonal. She told herself that 
it was impersonal now, that she would 
have had the same impulse of protection, 
of championship, for any one. 

Nevertheless, there was a tone in her 
voice as she joined him that struck a 
new note in their acquaintanceship. 

“T’m glad you came when you did. I 
wanted you to meet Colonel Ashley. 
You'll like him when you know him 
better. Just at first he was a little em- 
barrassed. We'd been talking of things—” 

“T didn’t notice anything—that is, 
anything different from any other Eng- 
lishman.” 

“Yes; that’s it, isn’t it? Meeting an 
Englishman is often like the first plunge 
into a eold bath—chilling at first, but 
delightful afterward.” 

He stopped under the portico, to say 
with a laugh that was not quite spon- 
taneous: “ Yes; I dare say. But my ex- 
perience is limited. I’ve never got to 
the—afterward.” 

“Oh, well, you will,” she said, en- 
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couragingly, “now that you know Colo- 
nel Ashley.” 

“ve heard of men plunging into a 
cold bath, and finding it so icy that 
they popped out again.” 

“Yes; thin-blooded men, who are 
sensitive to chills. Not men like you.” 

They entered the house, lingering in 
the oval sitting-room through which they 
had to pass. 

“ Fortunately,” he tried to say, lightly, 
“it doesn’t matter in this case whether 
I’m sensitive to chills or not.” 

“Oh, but it does. I want you two to 
be friends.” 

“What for?” The question was so 
point-blank as to be a little scornful, but 
she ignored that. 

“On Colonel Ashley’s side, for what 
he'll gain in knowing you; on yours—for 
something more.” 

He stopped again, at the foot of the 
staircase in the hall. “ May I ask—just 
what you mean by that?” 

She hesitated. “It’s something that 
a tactful person wouldn’t tell. If I do, 
it’s only because I want you to consider 
me as—your friend. I know you haven’t 
hitherto,” she hurried on, as he flushed 
and tried to speak. “I haven’t deserved 
it. But after what’s happened—and after 
all you’ve done for us—” 

“T could consider you my friend with- 
out asking Colonel Ashley to think of 
me as his.” 

“ Hardly—if I marry him; and be- 
sides—when you know him— You see,” 
she began again, “ what I have in mind 
depends upon your knowing him rather 
well.” 

“Then, Miss Guion,” he laughed, 
“you can drop it. I’ve sized him up with 
a look. T’ve seen others like him—at 
Gibraltar and Malta and Aden and Hong- 
kong and Cairo, and wherever their old 
flag floats. They’re a fine lot. He’s all 
right for you—all right in his place. 
Only, the place isn’t—mine.” 

“Still,” she persisted, “if I marry 
him you’d be sometimes in England; 
and you’d come to visit us, wouldn’t 
you ?” 

“Come and—what?’ His astonish- 
ment made him speak slowly. “Why 
should you—?” 

She took a step or two up the stair- 
way, leaning on the banister in a way 


to prevent his advancing. She was now 
looking down at him, instead of look- 
ing up. 

“Tsn’t it true—?” she said, with hesita- 
tion—“ at least I’ve rather guessed it— 
and I’ve gathered it from things Drusilla 
has said about you— You see,” she be- 
gan once more, “if we’re to be friends 
you mustn’t mind my speaking frankly, 
and saying things that other people 
couldn’t say. You’ve intervened so much 
in my life that I feel you’ve given me 
a right to—intervene—in yours.” 

“Oh, intervene as much as you like, 
Miss Guion,” he said, honestly. 

“Well, then, isn’t it true that there 
are things you’ve wanted—wanted very 
much—and never had? If so—and I 
marry Colonel Ashley—” 

“Hold on! Let’s see what you mean 
by—things. If it’s visiting round in 
high society—” 

He tried to render as scorn his dismay 
at this touching on his weakness. 

“T don’t mean anything so crude. 
Visiting round in high society, as you 
eall it, would at best be only the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward—and, 
perhaps, spiritual—experience of the 
world. Isn’t that what you’ve wanted? 
You see, if I do marry Colonel Ashley, 
I could—don’t be offended!—I could open 
a door to you that you’ve never been 
able to force for yourself.” 

“You mean, get me into society.” 

“You needn’t be so disdainful. I 
didn’t mean that—exactly. But there 
are people in the world different from 
those you meet in business—and in their 
way more interesting —certainly more 
picturesque. They’d like you if they 
knew you—and I had an idea that you— 
rather craved— After all, it’s nothing 
to be ashamed of. It’s only making the 
world bigger for oneself, and—” 

Backing away from the stairway, he 
stood on a rug in the middle of the hall, 
his head hung like a young bull about 
to charge. 

“ What made you think of it?” 

“Tsn’t that obvious? After you've 
done so much for me—” 

“T haven’t done anything for you, Miss 
Guion. I’ve said so a good many times. 
It wouldn’t be right for me to take pay- 
ment for what you don’t owe me. Be- 
sides, there’s nothing I want.” 
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“That is to say,” she returned, coldly, 
“vou prefer the réle of benefactor. You 
refuse to accept the little I might be 
able to do. I admit that it isn’t much 
—but it’s something—something within 
my power, and which I thought you 
might like. But since you don’t—” 

“Tt’s no question of liking; it’s one 
of admitting a principle. If you offer 
me a penny it’s in part payment for a 
pound, while I say, and say again, that 
you don’t owe me anything. If there’s 
a debt at all it’s your father’s—and it’s 
not transferable.” 

“Whether it’s transferable or not is 
a matter that rests between my father 
and me—and, of course, Colonel Ashley, 
if I marry him.” 

He looked at her with sudden curiosity. 
“Why do you always that with 
an if?” 

She reflected an instant. “ Because,” 
she said, slowly, “I can’t say it in any 
other way.” 

He straightened himself; he advanced 
again to the foot of the stairway. 


“Ts that because of any reason of 
a 


say 


} WA: 

“Tt’s because of a number of reasons, 
one of which is mine. It’s this—that I 
find it difficult to go away with one man 
—when I have to turn my back upon the 
overwhelming debt I owe another. I do 
owe it—I do. The more I try to ignore 
it, the more it comes in between me 
and—” 

He pressed forward, raising himself on 
the first step of the stairs, till his face 
was on a level with hers. He grew red 
and stammered: 


“But, Miss Guion, you’re—you’re—in 
love with him—the man you’d be going 
away with?” 

She nodded. 
help me to feel justified with regard to 
the—the duty—I was leaving behind.” 

He dropped again to the level of the 


“Yes; but that wouldn’t 


hall. “I don’t understand. Do you 
mean to say that what I’ve done for Mr. 
Guion would keep you from getting 
married ?” 

“I’m not prepared to say that. Colo- 
nel Ashley is so—so splendid in the way 
he takes everything that— But I'll say 
this much,” she began again, “that 
you’ve made it hard for me to be mar- 
ried.” 
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“How sof I thought it would be all 
the other way.” 

“Tf you'll put yourself in my place 
or in Colonel Ashley’s place—you’ll see. 
Try to think what it means for two peo- 
ple like us to go away—and be happy— 
and live in a great, fashionable world— 
and be people of some importance—know- 
ing that some one else—who was nothing 
to us, as we were nothing to him—had 
to deprive himself of practically every- 
thing he had in the world to enable us 
to do it.” 

“ But if it was a satisfaction to him—” 

“That wouldn’t make any difference 
to us. The facts would be the same.” 

“ Then, as far as I see, I’ve done more 
harm than good.” 

“You’ve helped papa.” 

3ut I haven’t helped you.” 

“ As I understand it, you didn’t want 
to.” 

“T didn’t want to—to do the reverse.” 

“Perhaps it wouldn’t be the reverse if 
you could condescend to let me do some- 
thing for you. It would be the fair ex- 
change which is no robbery. That’s why 
I suggest that if I’m to have that—that 
life over there—you should profit by its 
advantages.” 

He shook his head violently. “ No, 
Miss Guion. Please don’t think of it. 
It’s out of the question. I wish you’d 
let me say once for all that you owe me 
nothing. I shall never accept anything 
from you—never!” 

“Oh!” It was the protest of one who 
has been hurt. 

“T’ll take that back,” he said, instant- 
ly. “There is something you can do for 
me and that I should like. Marry your 
Englishman, Miss Guion, and do what 
you said just now—go away and be hap- 
py. If you want to give me a reward, 
I'll take that.” 

She surveyed him a minute in aston- 
ishment. “ You’re perfectly extraordi- 
nary,” she said at last, in a tone of 
exasperation; “and ”—she threw at him 
a second later—“ and impossible!” 

Before he could reply she went grand- 
ly up the stairway, so that he was 
obliged to follow her. In the hall above 
she turned on him again: Had he not 
known that he had given her no cause 
for offense he would have said that her 
eyes filled with tears. 
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“Things are very hard as it is,” she 
said, reproachfully. “You needn’t go 
out of your way to make them gratui- 
tously cruel.” 

“ But, Miss Guion—” he began to 
protest. 

“Please go in,” she commanded, 
throwing open as she spoke the door 
of her father’s room. 


CHAPTER XV 


Agnew nite, down on the lawn, 
Drusilla and Ashley were talking 
things over from their own points of 
view. There had been a second of em- 
barrassment when they were first left 
alone, which Drusilla got over by point- 
ing with her parasol to an indistinguish- 
able spot in the stretch of tree - tops, 
spires, and gables sloping from the gate, 
saying: 

“That’s our house—the one with the 
little white cupola.” 

He made no pretense to listen or to 
look. “She says she doesn’t want to 
marry me.” 

He made the statement dispassionately, 
as though laying down a subject for 
academic discussion. 

It was some little time before she could 
think what to say. 

“ Well, that doesn’t surprise me,” she 
risked at last. 

“ TDoesn’t surprise you?” 

She shook her head. “On the con- 
trary, I should be very much astonished 
if she did—now. I should be astonished 
at any woman in her position wanting 
to marry a man in yours.” 

“T don’t care a hang for my position.” 

“Oh yes, you do. And even if you 
didn’t it wouldn’t matter. It’s naturally 
a ease in which you and she have to see 
from different angles. With you it’s a 
point of honor to stand by her; with her 
it’s the same thing not to let you.” 

“Tn honor it’s the positive, not the 
negative, that takes precedence, and the 
positive happens to be mine.” 

“T don’t think you can argue that way, 
you know. What takes precedence of 
everything else is—common sense.” 

“ And do you mean to say that common 
sense requires that she shall give me up?” 

“T shouldn’t go so far as to assert 
that. But I shouldn’t mind saying that 


if she did give you up there’d be a lot 
of common sense in her doing it.” 

“On whose account? Mine?” 

“Yes; and hers. Perhaps chiefly on 
hers. You can hardly realize the num- 
ber of things she has to take care of— 
and you’d be one more.” 

“TI confess I don’t seize your drift.” 

“Tt’s not very abstruse, however. Just 
think. It isn’t as if Cousin Henry had 
fallen ill, or had died, or had gone to 
pieces in any of the ordinary ways. Ex- 
cept for his own discomfort, he might 
just as well have been tried and sentenced 
and sent to prison. He’s been as good 
as there. Every one knows it’s only a 
special providence that he didn’t go. But 
if he’s escaped that by the skin of his 
teeth, he hasn’t escaped a lot of other 
things. He hasn’t escaped being with- 
out a penny in the world. He hasn’t 
escaped having his house sold over his 
head and being turned out into the 
streets. He hasn’t escaped reaching a 
perfectly impotent old age, with not a 
soul on this earth to turn to but Olivia.” 

“ What about me?” 

“Would you take him?” 

“T shouldn’t take him exactly. If he 
was my father-in-law ”—he made a little 
grimace—“ I suppose I could pension him 
off somewhere, or board him out, like an 
old horse. One couldn’t have him round.” 

“H’m! I dare say that would do— 
but I doubt it. If you’d ever been a 
daughter you might feel that you couldn’t 
dispose of a poor old broken-down father 
quite so easily. After all, he’s not a 
horse. You might more or less forsake 
him when all was going well, and yet 
want to stick to him through thick and 
thin if he came a cropper. Look at me! 
IT go off and leave my poor old dad for 
a year and more at a time—because he’s 
a saint; but if he wasn’t—especially if 
he’d got into any such scrape as Cousin 
Henry’s—which isn’t thinkable—but if 
he did—I’d never leave him again. That’s 
my temperament. It’s every girl’s tem- 
perament. It’s Olivia’s. But all that is 
neither here nor there. If she married 
you her whole life would be given up to 
trying to make you blend with a set of cir- 
cumstances you couldn’t possibly blend 
with. It would be worse than singing 
one tune to an orchestra playing another. 
She’d go mad with the attempt.” 
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“ Possibly; except for one factor which 
you’ve overlooked.” 

“Oh, love! Yes, yes.. I thought you’d 
say that.” Drusilla tossed her hands im- 
patiently. “Love will do a lot, but it 
won't do everything. You can’t count 
on it to work miracles in a_ sophisti- 
cated company like the Sussex Rangers. 
They’ve passed the age of faith for that 
sort of thing.” 

“T don’t see,” he said, speaking very 
slowly, “that the Rangers need be alto- 
gether taken into consideration.” 

She looked at him fixedly. “Do you 
mean that you'd send in your papers?” 

“Only in the sense that if my wife 
wasn’t happy in the Service we could get 
out of it.” 

“Then you’re really so much in lov 
that you’d be willing to throw up every- 
thing on account of it?” There was some 
incredulity in her tone, to which, how- 
ever, he offered no objection. 

“Willing or unwilling isn’t to the 
point. Surely you see that as far as 
public opinion goes I’m dished either 
way. The more I think of it the plainer 
it becomes. If I marry Olivia I let my- 
self in for connection with a low-down 
seandal; if I don’t, then they'll say I 
left her in the lurch. As for the effect 
on any possible promotion there might 
be in store for me, it would be six of 
one and half a dozen of the other. If 
I married her, and there was something 
good to be had, and old Bannockburn, 
let us say, was at the Horse Guards, then 
Lady Ban wouldn’t have Olivia; and if 
I didn’t marry her, and there was the 
same situation with old Englemere in 
command, then he wouldn’t have me. 
There it is in a nutshell—simply nothing 
to choose.” 

They proceeded to stroll aimlessly up 
and down the lawn. 

“T can quite see how it looks from 
your point of view,” she began. 

“ No, you ean’t,” he interrupted, sharp- 
ly, “ because you leave out the fact that 
I am—I don’t mind saying it—that is, 
to you—you’ve been such a good pal to 
me!—TI shall never forget it!—but I am 
—head over heels—desperately—in love.” 

“Yes,” she smiled, bravely. “I know 
you are. And between two ills you choose 
the one that has some compensation at- 
tached to it.” 

Ver. CXXIV.—No. 743. —90 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 
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“ Between two ills,” he corrected, “ I’m 
choosing the only course open to a man 
of honor. Isn’t that it?” 

There was a wistful inflection on the 
query. It put forth at one and the same 
time a request for corroboration and a 
challenge to a contrary opinion. If there 
couid be no contrary opinion, he would 
have been glad of some sign of approval 
or applause. He wanted to be modest; 
and yet it was a stimulus to doing pre- 
cisely the right thing to get a little prais 
for it, especially from a woman like 
Drusilla. 

In this for once she disappointed him. 
“Of course you are,” she assented, even 
too promptly. 

“And yet you’re advising me,” he said, 
returning to the charge, “to make a bolt 
for it and leave Olivia to shift for her- 
self.” 

‘If IL remember rightly, the question 
you raised was not about you, but about 
her. It wasn’t as to whether you should 
marry her, but as to whether she should 
marry you. I’m not disputing your point 
of view; I’m only defending Olivia’s. I 
can see three good reasons why you should 
keep your word to her—” 

“Indeed? And what are they ?” 

She told them off on her fingers. 
“First, as a gentleman, you can’t do 
anything else. Second 

“Your first reason,” he interrupted, 
hastily, as though he feared she suspected 
him of not being convinced of it, “ covers 
the whole ground. We don’t need the 
rest.” 

‘Still,’ she insisted, “we might as 
well have them. Second, it’s the more 
prudent of two rather disadvantageous 
courses. Third—to quote your own words 

youre head over heels in love with her. 
It’s easy to see that now, and now one 
of these reasons is uppermost in your 
mind; but it’s also easy to see that none 
of them makes a conclusive appeal to 
Olivia Guion. That’s the point.” 

“The point is that I’m in love with 
her, and—if it’s not claiming too much 

she with me. We've nothing else to 
consider.” 

You haven’t. She has. She has all 
the things I’ve just hinted at—and ever 
so many more; besides which,” she added, 
taking a detached, casual tone, “I sup- 
pose she has to make up her mind one 
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way or another as to what she’s going to 
do with Peter Davenant.” 

The crow’s- foot wrinkles about his 
eyes deepened to a frown of inquiry. 
“ About Peter—who ?” 

Drusilla still affected a casual tone. 
“Oh? Hasn’t she told you about him?” 

“ Not a word. Who is he?” 

She nodded in the direction of the 
house. “He’s up-stairs with Cousin 
Henry.” 

“The big fellow who was here just 
now? That—lumpkin?”’ 

“ Yes,” she said, dryly, “that lumpkin. 
It was he who gave Cousin Henry the 
money to meet his liabilities.” 

“So he’s the Fairy Prince? He cer- 
tainly doesn’t look it.” 

“No; he doesn’t look it; but he’s as 
much of a problem to Olivia as if he 
did.” 

“Why? What has he to do with her?” 

“ Nothing, except that I suppose she 
must feel very grateful.” 

They reached the edge of the lawn 
where a hedge of dahlias separated them 
from tl.e neighboring garden. 

“When you say that,” he asked, “do 
you mean anything in particular?” 

“T suppose I mean everything in par- 
ticular. The situation is one in which 
all the details count.” 

“And the bearing of this special de- 
tail— ?” 

“Oh, don’t try to make me explain 
that. In the first place, I don’t know; 
and in the second, I shouldn’t tell you 
if I did. I’m merely giving you the facts. 
I think you’re entitled to know them.” 

“So I should have said. Are there 
many more? I’ve had a lot since I 
landed. I thought I must have heard 
pretty well all there was—” 

“Probably you had, except just that. 
I imagine Olivia found it difficult to 
speak of, and so I’m doing it for her.” 

“Why should she find it difficult to 
speak of? It’s a mere matter of busi- 
ness, I suppose.” 

“Tf it’s business to give Cousin Henry 
what would be nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds in English money, with no pros- 
pect that any one can see of his ever 
getting it back—that is, not unless old 
Madame de Meleourt—” 

“Oh, I say! Then he’s one of your 
beastly millionaires, by Jove!—grind the 


noses off the poor, and that sort of 
thing, to play Haroun-al-Rashid with 
the cash.” 

“Not in the least. He never ground 
the nose off any one; and as for being a 
millionaire, father says that what he’s 
done for Cousin Henry will pretty well 
clean him out.” 

“All the same, he’s probably done it 
with a jolly sharp eye to the main 
chance.” 

“Oh, I dare say his motives weren’t 
altogether altruistic. Only it’s a little 
difficult to see where the main chance 
comes in.” 

“Then what the deuce is he up to?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t tell you that. I 
repeat that I’m only giving you the facts. 
You must interpret them for yourself.” 

He looked thoughtful. Drusilla plucked 
a searlet dahlia and fastened it in her 
dress, after which they strolled back slow- 
ly to the middle of the lawn. Here Ash- 
ley said: 

“Tlas all this got anything to do with 
Olivia? I wish you wouldn’t make mys- 
teries.” 

“T’m not making mysteries. I’m tell- 
ing you what’s happened just as it oc- 
eurred. He advanced the money to 
Cousin Henry, and that’s all I know about 
it. If I draw any inferences—” 

“ Well?” 

“T’m just as likely to be wrong as 
right.” 

“Then you have drawn inferences ?” 

“Who wouldn’t? I should think you’d 
be drawing them yourself.” 

They wandered on a few yards, when 
he stopped again. “ Look here,” he said, 
with a sort of appealing roughness, 
“vou’re quite straight with me, aren’t 
you ?” 

“Tlave I ever been anything else with 
you 2” 

“No. You’ve been straight as a die. 
Tll say that for you. You’ve been a 
good pal—a devilish good pal! But over 
here—in America—everything seems to 
go by enigmas—and puzzles—and sur- 
prises—’ 





“Tl explain what I can to you,” she 
said, with a heightened color, “but it 
won't be so very easy. There are lots of 
people who, feeling as I do— toward 
Olivis — and —and toward you —would 
want to beat about the bush. But when 




















FLOWER 


all these things began to happen—and 
vou were already on the way—I turned 
everything over in my mind and decided 
to speak exactly as I think.” 

“ Good!” 

“But it isn’t so very easy,” she re- 
peated, pretending to rearrange the dahlia 
in her laces, so as to find a pretext for 
not looking him in the eyes. “It isn’t 
so very easy; and if—later on—in after 
years perhaps—when everything is long 
over—it ever strikes you that I didn’t 
play fair—it ll be because I played so 
fair that I laid myself open to that im- 
putation. One can, you know. I only 
ask you to remember it. That’s all.” 

Ashley was bewildered. He could fol- 
low little more than half of what she 
said. “ More mysteries,” he was sighing 


to himself as she spoke. = And, good 
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Lord, what a country! Always some- 
thing queer and new.” 

“ Good-by,” she said, offering her hand, 
before he had time to emerge from his 
meditations. “We shall see you _ to- 
morrow evening. And, by the way, we 
dine at half-past seven. We're country 
people here, and primitive. No; don’t 
come to the gate. Olivia must be wonder- 
ing where you are.” 

He looked after her as she tripped over 
the lawn toward the roadway, holding her 
long - handled, 
century sunshade with the daintiness of 
a Watteau shepherdess holding a crook. 


beribboned, eighteenth- 


“ She’s a good ’un,” he said to himself. 
“Straight as a die, she is—and true as 
steel.” 

None the less he was glad when she 
left him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Flower 
BY RICHARD 


PRIL is in tl 


Asleep 
LE GALLIENNE 


1e world again, 


And all the world is filled with flowers— 
Flowers for others, not for me— 
For my one flower I cannot see, 

Lost in the April showers. 


[I cannot wake her, though I sing, 
And all the birds, for her dear sake, 
Fill with their songs the vernal brake— 


Ah! eould they 1 


nake her rise again, 


What resurrection would be mine! 


Is she too tired 
And all the little 


to help the sun 
stars to shine? 
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The Sun-God 


BY MARGARITA 


Ik white haze of heat lay over 
the fields; a blinding glare beat 
up into her face from the hot road; 
her feet set in motion eddies of burning 
sand; though there must have been air 
stirring for the yellow wheat-fields 
rustled hopefully —none reached her. 
Miss Bentwick called out to a flaxen- 
haired laborer bent over digging potatoes: 

‘Can you tell me how far it is to the 
Lake?” She had meant to follow up 
her query, in case the distance proved 
to be more than a quarter of a mile, by 
finding out if there was a horse and 
carriage to be had. But the fellow mere- 
ly raised his head and stared at her 
stupidly. When she repeated her ques- 
tion he shook his head and muttered 
something guttural. If it was German 
he spoke, it was some uncouth dialect 
that she couldn’t understand. And he 
anticipated her conclusion that it was 
hopeless to try to get anything out of 
him, by marching off across the fields 
with a basket of potatoes on his shoulder. 

“Stupid thing!” She stamped her 
slender foot in her impatience. jut the 
only result of that was to raise a small 
cloud of dust that added temporary blind- 
ness to her former woes and set her to 
coughing and sneezing. This crisis over, 
she was hotter than ever. So she laughed 
at her own discomfiture. 

“For sheer brutal indifference to any- 
thing feminine commend me to one of 
these transplanted Teutonie peasants,” 
she thought, as she loosened her dainty 
coliar and turned her blouse in at the 
neck in preparation for the inevitable 
plodding onward under the burning sun. 
‘I wonder if he can be from that queer 
settlement that Graham told me about?” 

“ Maybe he’s a Polack—” her thoughts 
went faster than her feet. “ He certain- 
ly looks wooden enough. Graham says 
the Seandinavians and Germans make 
the best citizens—in the course of a gen- 
eration or so. If that’s a specimen, I’m 
glad I haven’t anything to do with the 
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manufacture.” But even this impersonal 
reflection failed to bring her into the 
mental poise that should make her su- 
perior to the forlornness of the un- 
familiar, unfriendly landscape and the 
almost overpowering heat. 

“ Mell would say that all I had to do 
was to fix my mind on the thought that 
it was really cool,” she thought, at the 
end of a toilsome ten minutes. “ Well, 
this needs a desperate measure. It is 
cool!”—she fixed a dust-laden tree by the 
wayside with an admonishing glanee 
“a is — cool. And there is a de- 
licious breeze.” But her tone had be- 
come wavering, and she stopped to mop 
her heated face. “ All the same, I am 
sure Mell never tried her faith by walk- 
ing this stretch on a day like this—even 
when motors had ‘conviction of error’ 
and Graham had lamed every horse in 
the stable. What made me come without 
writing I was coming? Why did the 
station-master say it was only a mile? 
And why did I make up my mind I would 
walk ?” 

The horizon-line, plainly visible at the 
end of a hopelessly wide expanse of 
checker-board plots in wheat or corn or 
grass, volunteered no answer to this 
question. Instead it sent up a throbbing 
pulsation of violet light. Miss Bent- 
wick set her lips firmly and trudged on. 

At the end of another dragging ten 
minutes she seemed no nearer her desti- 
nation. Her face was more deeply 
flushed and drops of moisture stood out 
on her forehead. The brown eyes were 
fixed on the road just ahead in the hope 
that the passing of the next clump of 
trees would reveal the ring of cottages 
around the lake that marked the summer 
settlement. She had as yet seen it only 
through a series of photographs of her 
brother-in-law’s latest toy estate. 

Her thoughts went on, rather dazed 
by this time, but ceaselessly thronging. 
And there were moments when her 
thoughts, like her breath, came in gasps. 
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CAN YOU TELL ME HOW 


“Tf there were only hills—and valleys 
and views — and — oh! —waterfalls 
The longing for the sound of running 
water seized her. “Look at that hid- 
eous house!” Indignation lent her a 
little false strength, and she made a 
gasping dash up to the top of a slight 
rise in the road. “It’s a crime! It cer- 
tainly has lots of wood in it and plenty 
of big windows. But why does it have 
to be without any beauty of proportion ? 
I didn’t know there could be—such a 
glare—‘a prosperous farming country’ 
‘sturdy granger population ’—Graham 
certainly has an attack of the English- 
squire complacence toward this country. 
I believe he thinks he will bud with it 
and bloom into a_ statesman-Congress- 
man!” The flushed face was a-sparkle 

with amusement. 

But the road stretched on. Hillock 
after hillock was painfully gained, only 
to reveal nothing hopeful. There was 
no more merriment and _ very little 






















FAR IT IS TO THE LAKE? 


thought. And what there was was per- 
vaded by a sense of a dull-beating pulse 
and a hot throbbing at her temples. “So 
ugly —there’s another — all alike — like 
square little Duteh children bobbing 
around a master—that man must have 
directed me wrong—maybe, though, 1 
took the wrong turning—funny you al- 
wavs feel like blaming some one else 
when you're uncomfortable But I 
must hold out There isn’t any one to 
pick me up if I fall—or anything— 
When I get to the next house—TI’ll stop 
and rest.” In the queer desperation that 
was overwhelming her there was some- 
thing comforting in the thought. 

By this time, under the leveling strokes 
of weariness and the burning heat and 
the dust of the wayside, the slender way- 
farer was piteously transformed from the 
self-poised, rather aloof young woman 
who left the ear at X , in the heart of 
the great wheat-fields of the nearer West. 
Her hat sagged wearily over one ear, her 
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coat waved forgotten arms of limp ap- 
peal to the road, the skirt and trim little 
shoes were white with dust. Collarless, 
her face while and smudged, she was 
just a forlorn young girl, appealing in 
the wistfulness of her eyes and her droop- 
ing grace, 

Miss Bentwick had passed the group 
of little dwellings that she had likened 
to a group of Dutch school-children, and 
had struggled up a slope that led ap- 
parently to the largest of them. She had 
just time to notice, with dull surprise, 
that a green lawn surrounded it, and that 
the graveled walk was smooth and bor- 
dered by flower-beds of compact bloom, 
regulated with almost martial precision. 
Then the figure of a tall man rose sud- 
denly from behind an ornate and spike- 
bristling iron fence. He was pointing 
with a determined arm to a bed of gera- 
niums, and was saying: 

“Mein Gott! Wilhelm, how dumb 
thou art—or lazy—I know not which 
thou art more completely! Haf I not 
told thee 

The girl appeared. He saw the little 
figure and darted forward; it was clear 
she was about to fall. She saw, coming 
toward her, a being of pagan brightness, 
the tumbled light curls of his hair flame- 
touched like the rays of the eruel sun 
that hurt her. The outstretched arm 
seemed to threaten. . . 

Just as she fell he caught her. She 
did not see, for all the fierce young power 
of the figure, that the blue eyes were at 
that moment mild and brooding, father- 
sweet almost, calm and comforting and 
cool. She could not know that the throb 
in the heart was all of tenderness, that 
which always welled up within him at 
the thought of broken and helpless and 
failing ones. 


When she recovered consciousness she 
moved her hand dazedly to her head 
and found that it was swathed in wet 
cloths through which came the damp chill 
of shaved ice, Before she eould even 
try to think where she was, a voice 
that seemed to awake dull echoes in her 
brain said, from somewhere at her side: 

“Tlaf I not said many times, Frau 
Nurse, that to step lightly and speak low 
you must be careful—if you would learn 
to take care of the sick?” 


“ Ja, Herr Baron.” 

“And there is a ray of sunshine that 
will pierce through to her brain when 
she awakes.” 

“ Wo—where iss it, Herr Baron?” 

“ Du lieber Gott! Not to see! There 
i -.” 

“Ja, Herr Baron.” The voice was 
docile, stupid, the obedience instinctive. 

“Frau Nurse, haf I not said many 
times that I will not be addressed with 
that laid-aside title? Here in this new 
land, with this equal brotherhood we 
plant together, we from Kirchlengern, I 
am no more noble than you or any other. 
I wish not to hear again that vain title 
of oppression.” 

“ Ja, Hoheit—Herr Baron.” 

He had to smile. “If you must, do 
what I may, get in that outgrown ‘ Herr,’ 
then name me, at the most, ‘ Herr Doc- 
tor. That. it is true, I have the right 
to, earned it by work of the hardest. And 
of that, moreover, I haf some pride. 
Remember, I am ‘ Herr Doctor’ as thou 
art ‘Frau Nurse.’ All labor is of equal 
honor. I am no better than thou, Frau 
Nurse. We are not now on my father’s 
land, Gott sei dank! TI am no better 
than you.” To himself he muttered, 
“That is the one thing one cannot teach 
these peasants.” Then, aioud, he repeat- 
ed, “ Remember that I—am—no—better 
—than—you.” 

“Ja, Herr Bar—Doctor,” the woman 
repeated, slavishly. “ You are no better 
than me, your Hoheit. And my man 
wishes me to say to you that he will 
wait upon you with the trousers he has 
pressed as soon as he ean get rid of— 
finish the vork of the other brothers. 
He iss much afraid that you cannot your- 
self dress without him. But you haf 
told him— Ach—the old Baron will 
neffer us forgif!” The dull voice had 
risen into a dismayed protest. 

“ So—so—that is not now the question. 
What you are to think of is to give this 
young lady. if she comes to conscious- 
ness while I am out of the room, some 
of this medicine. And do not let her 
trouble herself about where she is or 
how she came here; just make her think 
that all is well. Use all the tact 





Ach!”—he interrupted himself to say 
aside—“T forget always. That I should 
talk to her of ‘ tact,’ when she knows quite 

















as much of Sanscrit. Frau Nurse, get 
some more ice!” 

The terse command caught at last at 
some vague memory. Things pieced 
themselves together. It must have been 
a man, then—the man of this voice. All 
that happened was that something had 
made her faint. Oh yes, the burning 
heat. 

Painfully she opened her eyes. She 
was in a cool and darkened room. The 
effort to look made her head ache more, 
and she closed her eyes again. But not 
before she had seen the figure standing 
by the bed. After all, he was only a 
tall, fair man, professional-looking and 
calm, gazing meditatively at her through 
clear, blue eyes. The fear that must 
have lasted through her stupor vanished. 
She felt reassured, and yet, somehow, 
blank. 

He spoke with grave courtesy, answer- 
ing her unspoken question: 

“You are at Bruderhaus, Fraulein. 
You fainted while you were yet passing 
the gate. It was a Sonnenschlag—a 
touch of sun.” 

Dimly seen though it was, his face 
rave her infinite trust. She was still 
lingering on the verge of the world she 
knew. And so she smiled at him econ- 
fidingly, as a child would have done. 
And the smile brought an answering 
glow of tenderness into the man’s eyes. 
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‘ Bruderhaus, ” she repeated after 
him, dreamily. “It has a good sound. 
i have never heard of it before—but then 
I have never been here.” Her head was 
still weak, and her thoughts seemed to 
be floated off in great, dizzy waves. His 
voice again brought her back. 

‘It is a new place, Friulein. When 
you are strong I will tell you all about 
it. The name has a good sound to me, 
His voice lost some 
of its crisp directness and took on the 
dreamer’s tone. “ But now,” he said, 
with a return to his grave kindliness, 
“vou must not try to listen. You must 
not try to see or think—or care overmuch 
how you may breathe,” he finished, laugh- 
ing. “ You must just lie here for three 


too, for it means—” 


days and be the guest of Bruderhaus, 
although by the third day you may write 
to your friends or, better, we haf 
yet a telephone. Before that we will 
send any word to your friends, send for 
them, if you so wish it.” 

She shook her head, wondering why 
she did it. “No, no. I'll phone when I 
am able.” Surely her head must still 
be weak. 

He nodded soothingly. “ And by that 
time vou will quite haf your good 
strength back again. And you will be 
able to defy him, that too-ardent sun- 
god who launched his javelin at you 
a far-thrower is Balder, as they taught 
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me while yet I went to school. I am 
sure he could not haf wished with so 
much force to strike you.” He laughed 
indulgently, as One soothes a sick child. 

And only as he was leaving the room 
did she open her heavy eyes to steal a 
last glance at him. Then, at the instant 
when she had turned her head aside with 
a long sigh of relief and contentment, 
the shaft of sunlight that the German 
woman had been told to banish reached 
him. It touched the fair head, so gal- 
lantly flung back, and at the touch, as 
at some fiery challenge, the tossed, fair 
waves of hair flung back, helter-skelter, 
rash and daring, the sun’s message in 
many a joyous shaft of gold. The girl 
sighed uncertain- 
ly, turned her 
face against the 
pillow, felt its 
cool, protecting 
softness, and 
slept again. 


On the third 
day. piloted by 
Frau Nurse, M iss 


Bentwick found 
the big dining- 
room at midday 
dinner - time. At 


the head of the 
table sat Von 
Eberhardt, his 
eves, clear and 
beneficent, resting 
upon the motley 
company gathered 
tere. Yet he 
saw, the instant 
that his guest 
appeared at the 
door, and was 
standing, with her 
chair at his right 
pulled back for 
her, w hen she 
reached his side. A dozen stolid Ger- 
man faces were lifted, in momentary 
surprise that any man could make use of 
an effort so superfluous. Then the eyes 
fell again, realizing that such specula- 
tion was not worth delaying the brave 
process of feeding for. 

“In the name of the community, 
Friulein, I bid you weleome to Bruder- 





PILOTED BY FRAI 
BENTWICK FOUND THE DINING-ROOM 


haus.” He spoke with a little flourish 
of hospitable ceremoniousness, delightful 
in its warm-hearted sincerity, and yet 
so boyish that, as she sat down, she real- 
ized how young he was and felt some- 
how that he ought to be protected from 
his own enthusiasms. 

There was an instant’s pause as he 
looked at her, her dainty chin uplifted, 
indefinably aloof from the red - faced 
peasant next her. For the first time he 
felt embarrassed. He looked around the 
board, wondering uncomfortably if he 
had done this little lady a diseourtesy, 
placing her there by the others. “ The 
others ”—he caught himself with some- 
thing like indignation. Since when had 
he classed h i Ss 
brothers of Bru- 
derhaus so ¢ The 
next minute, his 
awkwardness 
gone, he turned to 
her in grave sin- 
cerity. And _ to 
this she respond- 
ed, looking clear- 
ly at him through 
frank and honest 
eves. 

‘I will not 
trouble you or 
these good friends 
of mine, my Friu- 
lein, by present- 
ing them to you 
after the manner 
which you might 
expect. It would 
but make them 
awkward. They 
could not help but 
feel that you were 
not one of them. 
— They haf in- 
oe dustry, these men 
of Bruderhaus ; 
they haf morals 
if one be not over-stern. But—for their 
manners—I haf not yet attempted there 
to destroy their happy ignorance. Their 
manners are a problem for der liebe 
Gott—who will yet begin some genera- 
tions off!” His joyous laugh was like a 
sudden burst of sunshine. And she leaned 
forward with a delicious sense of in- 
timacy, saying, as he filled her plate: 
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“Tell me all about them, who they are 
and what they do.” 

But his running commentary that oc- 
cupied the meal-time was interrupted 
every other minute by some question 
from the peasants, or plea for instruc- 
tions, or some suggested criticism from 
Von Eberhardt himself. It would run 
thus: “ This is Hans, our chief farmer; 
his good wife mends the linen. No, no, 
Fritz, not to-morrow; the price is sure 
to go up, the market’s rising, and the 
wheat can wait yet some days. Toni 
yes, he’s Italian; came to us just in time 
to cobble our shoes. So ?—Wilhelm ? I 
will come and see. Frau Winterbergen 
is famous for her cheeses—we sell many 
of them. Heinrich, this beef should haf 
been hung longer; I saw to it that 
there’s enough ice.” And to a_pale- 
eyed woman, “The little one gets al- 
ways better?’ Then, in response to her 
look of passionate gratitude, “So, so,” 
“she will soon be well.” 

Miss Bentwick, glancing around in her 
effort to read the riddle of the queer 
association, realized, with an_ illogical 


soothingly, 


quickening of her own pulses, that just 
Vou. CXXIV.—No. 743.—91 



























LEIN, | BID YOU WELCOME TO BRUDERHAUS” 


as in his splendid height he towered 
above the others, so his was the will that 
held the mass together. And the wonder 
grew in her ardent mind, that eagerly 
ran to bow before a master-spirit, what 
turn of fate it was which had brought 
this powerful personality to this place. 

The man at her side must have felt 
the question, he turned to her with so 
immediate an answer. 

‘I haf not yet told you of t.e 
Brotherhood, as I said I would do on that 
first day that I turned to look at the 
dust of the roadside and saw — you.” 
That wonderful note, charging his last 
word with meaning as sharp as elec- 
tricity, must have come as a surprise to 
the man himself, for it was followed by 
a wave of color that dyed all the fair 
skin of his face. The consciousness of 
it made his tone more formal. 

‘While I was vet in Vaterland—in 
Germany—it troubled me that these men 
on my father’s land should be so low 
and that others should’ be so high. For 
the Von Eberhardts had never done any- 
thing for their kind but grind them still 
farther under heels, as iron officers of 
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the iron government, or, worse, as instru- 
ments for the tyranny of the army, that 
evil monster that keeps all Germany poor. 
For generations and for generations we 
had done nothing else. It troubled me 
that it should be so, just because I was 
Von Eberhardt, and they for generations 
of the fields. I felt that all men should 
be as brothers, and all should dwell to- 
gether. Do you not think so, Fraulein?’ 
His tone was unconsciously eager. 

She smiled a moment, then said: 
“Wait. Ill tell you later. Let me hear 
how you have worked it out.” 

As his eyes dwelt on her, the question 
died out of them in the pleasure of tell- 
ing his story to her. 

“ Then there was a professor at Heidel- 
berg who made us feel—auntil the govern- 
ment found it out—how all might be 
different, how all men might own land 
in common, work together, each doing 
that for which he was fitted, and yet no 
man be of more esteem than another 
man with the work of his honest hands. 
So, after a time when I had my diplo- 
ma as physician, that career in which, 
of all others, a man may give himself 
and not for gain, we of Kirchlengern 
came together to this new land where 
all things are not yet hardened, buck- 
rammed, ironed into sharp divisions. Then 
to us came yet others. And others most 
surely yet will come.” His eyes had 
begun to glow with visionary enthusiasm. 

“Whose was the capital?” It was the 
clear-minded daughter of a practical race 
that asked the question. Von Eber- 
hardt’s eyes narrowed into keenness. 

“Tt was mine, of course; they hadn’t 
a pfennig among them. How could they 
haf? With our vicious system? But 
there was a small inheritance from an 
uncle. I had elder brothers to carry on 
the estate. It made no difference whether 
I spent the money in this or in some 
other way. My father even said that 
this was cheaper than—the ways my 
brothers chose.” He glanced at her half 
humorously. 

“las it made any return on the in- 
vestment?” she demanded, wholly inter- 
ested. 

“ All that could be wished for. From 
the first we paid expenses. Oh, I had 
studied up the subject. We carry on 
ourselves all the necessary activities. 


And then we also sell. For the last year 
we haf made a handsome profit.” 

“You pay wages?” 

“Wages? No, my Friulein. ‘ Wages, 
and ‘ servants’ too, belong to the old sys- 
tem. Here each man and each woman 
shares alike. 
sum—” 

“They save it? 

“T haf made, for each one, a bank 
account—” 


Already there is a good 


” 


“Your own share no larger?” 

“My own?” he repeated, blankly. 
“Oh, there are always things to be 
bought, machinery, or, at least, repairs.” 

“How much do you depend on their 
advice, their skill in planning?” He 
looked convicted. She learned back in 
her chair and laughed light-heartedly. 
“A beautiful communistic scheme, this. 
You furnish all the capital, the risk, the 
brains. They contribute nothing but 
their low-priced, unskilled labor, not even 
money for maintaining the plant. And 
they are dividing all the profits, and you 
have none. It’s no democracy you are 
instituting. It’s a benevolent despot- 
ism that cheats itself!” 

Von Eberhardt laughed delightedly at 
the keenness of her thrust. 

“Suppose, Herr Von Eberhardt—Herr 
Baron ”—she put a mischievous emphasis 
on her words—“ suppose, in the future, 
some other venture called you. You must 
go away and leave the others to take 
charge, to make good bargains, watch 
the market, direct expenditures, and 
know when to sell. How long do you 
think that Bruderhaus would stand?” 

He had an answer ready. “By the 
coming of that time they will haf taken 
part in council; they will be trained to 
lead as well as to follow—if not this 
generation, then the next. And even if 
my system is not perfect, it is an at- 
tempt made to right dumb _ beings’ 
wrongs, and made, as God is my witness, 
with an honest heart! How could I bear 
—how could any man of feeling endure, 
when once awakened, to pass idly by and 
live my gilded hour, while these others— 
starved hearts and brains and bodies 





toil patiently to maintain my over- 
much? Must I cheat my heart with the 
flaring of lights over gaming-tables, or 
look at truth only through the bottoms 
of tall steins at drinking-bouts ?” 

















THE SUN-GOD 


His eyes blazed. 


for humanity shone through them. And 


The noble passion 


the woman—for all her sane conviction 
that his dream was futile, the admira- 
tion that shook her was an answer to 
the man. Some queer feeling was stir- 
ring in her that 
was at once pro- 
tecting and curi- 
ously humble. Born 
of it, the final 
argument against 
him rose to her 
lips. But the 
trembling con- 
sciousness that 
had come to life 
within her kept it 
back. 

He rose, to give 
the signal to the 
others, and_ they 
two walked silently 
to the door. Out- 
side they paused 
a moment, Miss 
Bentwick’s eyes, 
brilliant, widely 
open on the throb- 
bing, sun-drenched 
world outside. 

“Suppose,” she 
said, and at the 
thrill in her voice 
the man turned 
suddenly and look- 
ed at the beautiful 
woman-mystery of 
her face. “Sup- 
pose I too had felt 
it, and it had hurt 
me—the helpless 
ery of the blinded, 
aching world; 
hurt me so that I carried with me— 
everywhere—a lump in my throat that— 
even when every one was happy about 
me—I could do nothing with—couldn’t 
eat—or laugh—or sing with others be- 
‘rause the stupid Jump wouldn’t go. And 
then—” For the first time she raised 
her eyes, and his were attentive with all 
the fervor of his unspoiled soul. She 
spoke with her eyes full on him: “ Then 
when I—came here—and saw what you 
were doing, something called me.” Her 
eyes wavered, fell, and her voice broke 


into silence, delicious, even though it 
Was vaguely shaking. Her lips trembled 
into a smile, but the smile was too 
tender to be merely secret. “ Suppose—” 
she said again, almost in a whisper, and 
then she stopped. 





SHE WAS TO HAVE HER LAST INTERVIEW WITH HIM THERE 


“Herr Baron—’ A _ guttural voice 
broke in just behind them. Von Eber- 
hardt started violently and wheeled 
round. It was a peasant, waiting stolid- 
ly. “Herr Baron,’ he began again, 
‘did you say—?” 

‘Later!” came from Von Eberhardt, 
eurtly. “Go and wait!” 

Something that was almost an ex- 
pression came into the heavy face with 
its surprise, and the man clumped away. 
But Von Eberhardt was too wholly ab- 
sorbed to be aware of his own impatience. 


——s 
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‘It seems impossible,” he said to Miss 
Bentwick, half irritably, “to ever get 
a moment in this place alone!” 

Involuntarily she glanced up at him. 
But he was entirely unconscious, bent 
toward her, eager for her to proceed. A 
current that was not of her own will or 
knowledge seemed to be carrying her on. 

“It might be—” she had begun. 

“It might be you would ‘stay?’ he 
burst out, joyously. And, by the very 
rush of his confidence, she knew how 
great a boy he was. “Ach, but that 
would be too much goodness. To haf 
some one with whom I could talk, and 
that some one—youw. You can’t, of 
course, imagine it,” he sought her eyes 
half apologetically, “just of what dreari- 
ness it has been to be here always with 
these people, who ar of course—good 
souls, But ”—he laughed this time 
shamelesslyv—“ now you can see it of 
yourself. I can’t talk with them as we 
haf talked. Then, mein Gott! to haf 
hands like yours to tend the children— 
for that is, of course, just what you would 
do—those gentle, soft, little hands.” A 
sigh of pleasure showed how much Frau 
Nurse’s clumsy roughness had weighed 
upon him. “I saw it—your face—when 
you heard that poor soul speak of her 
sick little one. You haf the Mutter- 
liebe.” He himself caught the tender- 
ness of the sentiment in his voice and 
langhed frankly. “ You must forgive 
me,” he said. “If I were of this coun- 
try—by birth—I would not haf said that. 
But we of the Vaterland we haf the silly 
habit of talking heart-talk. But—for 
you to stay! Now who can say that my 
plan is not a good one?” He attacked 
her ingenuous conviction. “ For, since 
I haf convineed you, surely I can con- 
vince the world!” 

With his head high he walked off down 
the corridor, his quick tread ringing 
down the silence like the march of a 
victorious army. As she watched him 
the girl smiled at the unconscious 
haughtiness of his bearing, and smiled 
again as she thought how inevitably he 
was stamped with the war spirit of the 
very forebears on whom he sat in judg- 
ment. The next moment she was shiv- 
ering as she thought of her rash words 
and her rasher impulse. She ran to tele- 
phone to Graham. 


It was late in the afternoon of that 
third day when Miss Bentwick came into 
the community-room at Bruderhaus. 
The smile of mingled humor and tender- 
ness was again on her lips. For she was 
thinking of the great destiny that the 
German had planned for the community- 
room, and of what she had observed to 
be its present use. Von Eberhardt had 
told her that in it he was to mingle with 
the others on terms of brotherly equality. 
After days of pleasant toil all were to 
gather and hold fellowship with one an- 
other, humanizing, defining, bringing 
forward all the neglected beautiful side 
of life. What had happened was that 
after a few evenings of enforced attend- 
ance, of exquisite discomfort for all, the 
community-room had become Von Eber- 
hardt’s office, where he heard complaints, 
granted requests, dictated the very 
shrewd policy of Bruderhaus. And to- 
day Miss Bentwick was to have her last 
interview with him there. 

As she lingered, evidently awaiting 
some one, several flaxen-haired farm- 
hands coming to ask some question of 
the Herr Baron saw her and went away, 
a smirk upon their broad, red faces. 
There are some things which one does 
not have to matriculate in a university 
to be prepared to answer. And, slow as 
one may be in reading, there is one page 
that the dullest man can read at a glance. 
It had taken only the Herr Baron’s man- 
ner at the dinner-table and his subse- 
quent irritation at being interrupted in 
conversation to root conviction fast in 
their minds. Therefore, as, in their own 
dull way, they loved the young Herr 
Jaron, each man went tiptoeing cau- 
tiously away. 

The heat was intense. At first the 
coolness in the dim, closed-in room was 
grateful. Then, impatient for the sun- 
shine, she opened a shutter and looked 
out. The fields were blazing in the sun. 
From the roof of an outbuilding below 
the heat flamed up, laden with a heavy 
odor of hot paint. Low, drowsy bird- 
calls came from the shelter of the green 
ravine just back of Bruderhaus. There 
the little flutterers had sought the shel- 
ter of the dense shade and the fresher 
air that stirred above the almost silent 
flowing of a loitering brook. The gentle 
notes were rare; an aching melancholy 














THE 





through their sweetness. 


Before the girl turned from the window 


went thrilling 


a greeting went from her to the rapture 
that was stirring underneath the pain. 

Impatient footsteps rang down the 
corridor. At the sound she winced, 
wondering how she should tell him. He 
came into the 
room, looking 
anxious. 

“You sent for 
me? You are not 
ill? There is no 
return of that 
trouble ?” 

She shook her 
head. “ No— it’s 
just that—I have 
heard from my 
brother. He will 
come for me this 
evening, in an 
hour.” 

Von Eberhardt 
looked puzzled; 
then he argued: 
‘But—ah yes, it 
is but to make 
arrangements. 
When will vou re- 


turn ?” 

‘3 am not 
coming back. It 
was a mistake. I 
must go. I was 


on my way to 
my sister’s home 

they live near 
here, the name is 
Graham Ford— 
when I fell.” THE SHUTTER SHE 

His lips quiver- 
ed in a_ boyish, 
hurt way. “But you said the work had 
called you. And if it was just a passing 
whim, a lightness, it makes it all—un- 
worthy. This is not a thing to make a 
jest about.” His indignation was rising 
and his face looked stern. 

“Tt was not that,” she said, proudly. 
‘I had no idea of jesting 

“What does it mean, then? You are 
not one of those silly women who say— 
and unsay—and say again—and all from 
shallowness. If you said something, you 
meant something. And you said that 
you would stay.” 


SU 








HE WAS LOOKING AWAY FROM HER, OUT OF 


N-GOD 


She felt a sort of dismay. How could 
she ever explain without making him 
think something that she hid from her 
ewn knowledge. 

‘TI did not say I would stay. I said 
I might—want to.” She turned from 
him, feeling that she had been shameless. 

But he was 
merely saddened. 
He was looking 
away from her, 
out of the shut- 
ter she herself 
had opened. In 
the cool greenness 
of the ravine, with 
the first tonic 
rifts of evening 
coolness, the birds 
were stirring into 
life and fleeting 
vehemence once 
more. 

“T see,” he said. 
‘Your heart is 
soft — you would 
help — but the 
world ealls you. 
It was a foolish- 
ness in me _ to 
think that any- 
thing 80 lovely by 
the world would 
be let go. Well, 
it is still a hap- 
piness that some 
chance sent you 
to my door. I 
had begun to 
doubt my mission, 


HERSELF HAD OPENED since it seemed 


that it could speak 

only to—those be- 
low. But when you came— After all, 
it is much to think that you believe in 
my plan of helpfulness, that if you could 
you would be of it.” 

It was cruel, but she couldn’t let him 
think a thing that was not so. 

“But I don’t believe in your plan,” 
she said, low but steadily. “I believe 
in the spirit of it; but I think the way 
you take is wrong.” 

Again the way he received the thrust 
surprised her. Her words seemed to start 
something dynamic to life within him; 
something that had been growing in him 
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since their meeting, disguised in so many 
forns he had hardly known it, was grow- 
ing giant-high, expanding, pushing, de- 
manding to be heard. He gave a great 
start and faced her. 

“Tf that is so,” he demanded, “ what 
was it? Why did you want to stay?” 

She was losing her self-possession, was 
plainly frightened. “A whim,” she said. 
“ Curiosity, we'll say.” 

His steady eyes demanded of her as 
if she had not spoken. With a last 
effort she braced herself against him. 

“You are making a great stir about 
nothing, Herr Von Eberhardt,” she said, 
with some anger. “And in a few min- 
utes my brother will be here. I must go.” 

Still he disregarded her trivial parry. 
His eyes held her, and she felt that 
everything in her life was weakness be- 
side the determination in their depths. 
She fought it silently, since words were 
mere nothings. And as she fought it 
she could see the passion for conquering 
grow in him by leaps and bounds. 

“Why?’ he demanded, between set 
teeth, and was silent. His eyes’ slow, 
intense fire reached her, blue like the 
heart of the hearth-fire when some un- 
known, powerful chemical is freed. She 
saw that the escaping, aspiring thing 
was love. 

The glorious knowledge came to her— 
framing, as she was, half panic-stricken 
phrases of explanation, of excuse, that 
should dress up in the man’s mind her 
single crazy impulse with the clothes of 
dignity and reason, and so keep safe 
the secret that she hid. But as joy shot 
home to her it put her trivial fears to 
rout. With their going life’s tide rose 
in choking exultation. He belonged to 
her. In that instant she stood at the 
pinnacle of power, endowed with all. It 
made her giddy, freakish; she wanted to 
trifle with her power, jest with it, hiding 
away in her deep heart the consecration 
that it brought. 

She raised her eyes to him. They were 
maddeningly beautiful with that soft be- 
seeching in them; a sudden flash of in- 
tuition made her feel both herself and 
the man whose heart she held in the hol- 
low of her hand. 

“Shall I tell you why I wanted to 
stay here?” Her voice was one with 
the myriad bird-calls, thrilling through 


with ecstasy and the pain that is more 
beautiful than joy. He nodded slightly 
—his mind was so choked with theories 
that the tide pushed slowly. 

“T stayed for the same reason—and 
it’s because men and women will always 
feel this same reason that your plan must 
fail—the very same reason that, since 
I came, has made you want to send the 
others—all away.” Then she lowered her 
eyes and waited for the storm. 

But no sound came—no motion. That 
moment held all the suspense of the ages. 
She could not endure it, and she looked 
again. 

Von Eberhardt was white, looking 
straight in front of him, not at her. 

“Poor dear!—poor dear!” she thought, 
wincing. “I had not realized how much 
this plaything meant!” 

When he spoke again it was in a whis- 
per of sheer horror. “ So—Bruderhaus 
must fall—I haf never thought of— 
love.” He turned away to bear the sting 
of his defeat alone. 

She couldn’t bear it—it roused a lion 
in her—to see him suffer. What barrier 
was there that could hold her? Her 
caressing arms were near him, hovering 
to ward off the blow that she herself had 
dealt. 

* Oh—does it hurt so—does it matter ? 
What else is there in the world but love? 
But you must see— Dear love—I will 
say it— How could we live in Bruder- 
haus when we couldn’t be—not if there 
were just you and I lost in the wilder- 
ness together a thousand years — we 
couldn’t be enough—alone!” 

The man had pressed her face against 
his shoulder. He could not tell whether 
it were sobs or laughter that broke her 
voice, only that it was more tender than 
any sound he had ever heard and more 
intolerably sweet. 

He raised his head—he felt some 
dream was breaking. While the mists 
were still about him he flung back his 
head and laughed. He held her close— 
and that was his good-by to dreaming. 
Then he kissed her. The kiss left him 
triumphant, power-wielding like the 
young god Balder. For that reason he 
soothed her: 

“Tt is nothing now. Thou must not 
weep—du Allerliehste. Bruderhaus may 
fall. For I haf found at last my own.” 

















Mark 


SOME CHAPTERS FROM 


Twain 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LIFE 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


SIXTH 


[ was not easy for Mark Twain to 
take up the daily struggle that sum- 
mer of °66 after his trip to the 

Sandwich Islands, but it was necessary. 
Out of the ruck of possibilities (his brain 
always thronged with plans) he con- 
structed three or four resolves. The 
chief of these was a journey around the 
world, but that 

lay months ahead, 


PAPER 


courage to declare himself; besides, it 
meant a risk of his slender capital. He 
confided his situation to Colonel John 
McComb, of the Alfa California, and 
was startled by MecComb’s vigorous in- 
dorsement. 
“ Do it by all means!” urged MeComb. 
“Tt will be a grand success—I know it! 
Take the largest 
house in town, and 





and in the mean 
time ways and 
means must be 
provided. An- 
other intention 
was to finish the 
Hornet article 
and forward it 
to Harper’s Maga- 
zine —a purpose 
carried imme- 
diately into effect. 
To his delight the 
article found ac- 
ceptance, and he 
looked forward to 
the day of its 
publication as the 
beginning of a 
real career. He 








charge a dollar a 
ticket.” 
Frightened but 
resolute, he went 
to the leading 
theater - manager 
a nd was offered 
the new opera- 
house at half- 
rates. The next 
day his advertise- 
ment of the lee- 
ture appeared, 
announcing the 
lecture for Octo- 
ber 2d, closing 
with the line: 
“Doors open at 
714. The trouble 
will begin at 8.” 








intended to fol- 
low it up with a 
series on the is- 
lands, which in 
due time might result in a book and 
an income. He had gone so far as 
to experiment with a dedication for the 
book —an inscription to his mother, 
modified later for use in Innocents 
Abroad. A third plan of action was 
to take advantage of the popularity 
of the Hawaiian letters and deliver a 
lecture on the same subject. But this 
was a fearsome prospect —he trembled 
when he thought of it. He believed 


MARK TWAIN, AT THE TIME OF HIS 
TRIP TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 


he could entertain, but he lacked the 


The story of that 
first lecture as told 
in Roughing It is 
a faithful one, and 
need only be summarized here. Expect- 
ing to find the house empty, he found it 
packed. Sidling out from the wings— 
wobbly-kneed and dry of tongue—he was 
greeted by a murmur, a roar, a very 
crash of applause that frightened away 
his fluttering rags of courage. Then 
“ame reaction—he was facing his friends, 
and he began to talk to them. Fear 
melted away, and as tide after tide of 
applause rose and billowed and came 
breaking at his feet, he knew something 
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of the exaltation of Monte Cristo when 
he declared, “ The world is mine!” 

It was a vast satisfaction to have suc- 
ceeded. It was particularly gratifying 
at this time, for he dreaded going back 
into newspaper harness. Furthermore, 
it softened later the disappointment re- 
sulting from another venture, for when 
the Harper article appeared the printer 
and proof-reader had somehow converted 
Mark Twain into “ Mark Swain,” and 
the literary dream perished. 

There was a gross return from his lectur- 
ing venture of more than twelve hundred 
dollars, but with his usual business in- 
sight, which was never foresight, he had 
made an arrangement by which, after 
paying bills and dividing with his man- 
ager, he had only about one-third of this 
sum left. Still, even this was prosperity 
and triumph. He had acquired a new 
and lucrative profession at a bound. He 
felt that he was on the high-road at last. 

Dennis MeCarthy, late of the Enter- 
prise, was in San Francisco, and was 
willing to become his manager. Dennis 
was capable and honest, and Clemens 
was fond of him. They planned a tour 
of the near-by towns, beginning with 
Sacramento, extending it later even to 
the mining-camps, such as Red Dog and 
Grass Valley; also across into Nevada, 
with engagements at Carson City, Vir- 
ginia, and Gold Hill. It was an exultant 
and hilarious tour, that first lecture 
cireuit of Mark Twain. Success traveled 
with them everywhere. 

Those who remember him as a lecturer 
in that long-ago time say that his de- 
livery was more quaint, his drawl more 
exaggerated even than in later life; that 
his appearance and movements on the 
stage were natural rather than graceful; 
that his manuscript, which he carried 
under his arm, looked like a ruffled hen. 
It was, in fact, originally written on 
sheets of manila paper, in large char- 
acters, so that it could be read easily by 
dim light, and it was doubtless often 
disordered. 

Following custom, the lecturer at first 
thought it necessary to be introduced, 
and at each place McCarthy had to 
skirmish around and find the proper per- 
son. At Red Dog, on the Stanislaus, 
the man selected failed to appear, and 
Dennis had to provide another on short 
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notice. He went down into the au- 
dience and captured an old fellow, who 
ducked and dodged but could not eseape. 
Dennis led him to the stage a good deal 
frightened. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“this is the celebrated Mark Twain from 
the celebrated city of San Francisco, 
with his celebrated lecture about the 
celebrated Sandwich Islands.” 

That was as far as he could go, but it 
was far enough. Mark Twain never had 
a better introduction. The audience was 
in a shouting humor from the start. 

When he reached Virginia City, Good- 
man said to him: 

“Sam, you do not need anybody to 
introduce you. There’s a piano on the 
stage in the theater. Have it brought 
out in sight, and, when the curtain rises, 
you be seated at the piano, playing and 
singing that song of yours, ‘I had an 
old horse whose name was Methusalum,’ 
and don’t seem to notice that the cur- 
tain is up at first; then be surprised 
when you suddenly find out that it is up, 
and begin talking without any further 
preliminaries.” 

This proved good advice, and the lec- 
ture, thus opened, started off with general 
hilarity and applause. 

His Nevada lectures would be im- 
mensely successful, of course. The peo- 
ple regarded him as their property over 
there, and at Carson and Virginia the 
houses overflowed. At Virginia especial- 
ly his friends urged and begged him to 
repeat the entertainment, but he resolute- 
ly declined. 

“T have only one iecture yet,” he said. 
I cannot bring myself to give it twice 
in the same town.” ; 

But that irresponsible imp, Steve 
Gillis, who was again in Virginia, con- 
ceived a plan which would make it not 
only necessary for him to lecture again, 
but would supply him with a subject. 
Steve’s plan was very simple: it was to 
relieve the lecturer of his funds by a 
friendly highway robbery and let an ac- 
count of the adventure furnish the new 
lecture. 

In Roughing Tt, Mark Twain has 
given a version of this mock robbery, 
which is correct enough as far as it goes, 
but important details are lacking. Only 
a few years ago (it was April, 1907), in 
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MARK 


his cabin on Jackass Hill, with Joseph 
Goodman and the writer of this history 
present, Steve Gillis made his “ death- 
bed "= confession as is here set down: 

“ Mark’s lecture was given in Piper’s 
Opera House, October 30, 1866. The 
Virginia people had heard many famous 
lectures before, but they were side-shows 
compared with 


Mark’s. It could 
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up on the Divide to wait, but Mark’s 
audience gave him a kind of reception 
after his lecture, and we nearly froze to 
death up there before he came along. 
By and by I went back to see what was 
the matter. Sam and Dennis were com- 
ing, and carrying a carpet-sack about 
half full of silver between them. I! 
shadowed them 
and blew a police- 





have been run to 
crowded houses 
for a week. We 
begged him to 
give the common 
people a chance, 
but he refused to 
repeat himself. 
He was going 
down to Carson, 
and was coming 
back to talk in 
Gold Hill about a 
week later, and 
his agent, Dennis 
McCarthy, and I 
laid a plan to 
have’ him robbed 
on the Divide be- 
tween Gold Hill 








man’s whistle as a 
signal to the boys 
when the lecturers 
were in about a 
hundred yards of 
the place. I heard 
Sam say to Den- 
nis: 

““T’m_ glad 
they’ve got a po- 
liceman on the 
Divide. They 
never had one in 
my day.’ 

“Just about 
that time the 
boys, all with 
black masks on 
and silver dollars 
at the sides of 








and Virginia, 
after the Gold 
Hill lecture was York Lecture at 
over and they 
would be coming 
home with the money. The Divide 
was a good, lonely place for it— 
famous for its hold-ups. We got City 
Marshal George Birdsall into it with 
us, and took in Leslie Blackburn, Pat 
Holland, Jimmy Eddington, and one or 
two more of Sam’s old friends. We all 
loved him and would have fought for 
him in a moment. That’s the kind of 
friends Mark had in Nevada. If he had 
any enemies, I never heard of them. 
“We didn’t take in Dan de Quille or 
Joe here, because Sam was Joe’s guest, 
and we were afraid he would tell him. 
We didn’t take in Dan, because we 
wanted him to write it up as a genuine 
robbery and make a big sensation. That 
vould pack the opera-house at two dol- 
lars a seat to hear Mark tell the story. 
“Well, everything went off pretty well. 
About the time Mark was finishing his 
lecture in Gold Hill, the robbers all went 
Vout. CXXIV.—No. 743.—92 


FRANK FULLER IN 1890 


Who managed Mark 
the Cooper Union 


their tongues to 
disguise their 
voices, stepped 
out and stuck 
six - shooters at 
Sam and Dennis, and told them to put 
up their hands. The robbers called one 
another ‘ Beauregard’ and ‘ Stonewall 
Jackson.’ Of course, Dennis’s hands 
went up, and Mark’s, too, though Mark 
wasn’t a bit seared or excited. He talked 
to the robbers in his familiar fashion. 
He said: 

“*Ton’t flourish those pistols so pro- 
miseuously. They might go off by 
accident.’ 

“They told him to hand over his 
watch and money, but when he started 
to take his hands down they made him 
put them up again. Then he asked how 
they expected him to give them his 
valuables with his hands up in the sky. 
He said his treasures didn’t lie in heaven. 
He told them not to take his watch, 
which was the one Sandy. Baldwin and 
Theodore Winters had given him; but 
we took it all the same. 


Twain's first New 
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and later got mad at 
Mark because he made a 
joke about him in 
Roughing It. 

“ Dennis wanted to take 
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his hands down pretty 
soon after we were gone, 
but Mark said: 

“No, Dennis. I’m 
used to obeying orders 
when they are given in 
that econvineing way; 
we'll just keep our hands 
up another fifteen min- 
utes or so for good 
measure.’ So Dennis was 
getting his punishment 
already. 

“We were waiting in a 
big saloon on C Street 
when Mark and Dennis 
came along. We knew 
they would come in, and 
we expected Mark would 
be excited; but he was as 
unruffed as a mountain 
lake. He told us they had 
been robbed, and asked me 
Af if I had any money. I 
i gave him a hundred dol- 
lars of his own money, 
and he ordered refresh- 
ments for everybody. 
Then we adjourned to the 


~+ 


‘ 
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“ Whenever he started to put his hands 
down we made him put them up again. 
Once he said: 

“<Tjon’t you fellows be so rough. I 
was tenderly reared.’ 

“Then we told him and Dennis to 
keep their hands up for fifteen minutes 
after we were gone—this was to give us 
time to get back to Virginia and be set- 
tled when they came along. As we were 
going away Mark called: 

“* Say, you forgot something.’ 

“*What is it? 

“* Why, the carpet-bag.’ 

“He was cool all the time. Senator 
Bill Stewart in his biography tells a 
great story of how scared Mark was, and 
how he ran, but Stewart was three thou- 
sand miles from Virginia by that time, 


Enterprise office, where he 
offered a reward, and Dan 
de Quille wrote up the 
story and telegraphed it 
to the Associated Press. Then somebody 
suggested that Mark would have to give 
another lecture now, and that the rob- 
bery would make a great subject. He 
entered right into the thing, and next 
day we engaged Piper’s Opera House, 
and people were offering five dollars for 
front seats. It would have been the 
biggest thing that ever came off in Vir- 
ginia if it had come off. 

“But we made a mistake then, by 
taking Sandy Baldwin into the joke. We 
took in Joe here, too, and gave him the 
watch and money to keep, which made 
it hard for Joe afterward. But it was 
Sandy Baldwin that ruined us. He had 
Mark out to dinner the night before the 
show was to come off, and after he got 
well warmed up with champagne he 


MARK 


thought it would be a smart thing to let 
Mark into what was really going on. 

“ Mark didn’t see it our way. He was 
mad clear through.” 

At this point Joseph Goodman took up 
the story. He said: 

“ Those devils 


watch, keys, 


put Sam’s 
pencils, and all his things 
into my hands. I felt particularly mean 
the crime, 
especially as Sam was my guest, and I 
had grave doubts as to he would 
take it when he found out the robbery 
was not genuine. 

‘T felt particularly guilty during the 
forenoon when Sam said: 


money, 


at being made accessory to 


how 


‘ Joe, those damned thieves took my 
keys, and |] get into my trunk. 
Do you suppose you could get me a key 
that would fit my trunk? 

“T said I thought I could, during the 
day; and after Sam was gone I took 
his key, put it in the fire, and 
burned it to make it look black. Then I 
took a file and scratched it here and 
there to make it look as if I had been 
fitting it to the lock, feeling guilty all 
the time, like a man who is trying to 
hide a murder. Sam did not ask for his 
key that day, and that evening he was 
invited to Judge Baldwin’s to dinner. I 
thought he looked pretty silent and 
solemn when he came home, but he only 
said: 

“< Toe, let’s play cards: I 
sleepy.’ 

“Steve here and two or three of the 
other boys who had been active in the 
robbery were present, and they did not 
like Sam’s they excused 
themselves and left him alone with me. 
We played a good while; then he said: 

“* Toe, these cards are greasy. I have 
got some new ones in my trunk. Did 
you get that key to-day? 

“T fished out that burned, seratched-up 
key with fear and trembling. But he 
didn’t seem to notice it at all, and pres- 
ently returned with the cards. Then we 
played and played and played—till one 
o’clock—two o’clock—Sam hardly saying 
a word, and I wondering what was going 
to happen. By and by he laid down his 
eards and looked at me and said: 

“<“ Joe, Sandy Baldwin told me all 
about that robbery to-night. Now, Joe, 
IT have found out that the law doesn’t 


can’t 


own 


don’t feel 


manner, sO 
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recognize a joke, and I am going to send 
every one of those fellows to the peni- 
tentiary.’ 

“He said it with such solemn gravity 
and vindictiveness that I 
he was in dead earnest. 
that I put in two hours of 
work I ever did trying to 
talk him out of that resolution. I used 
all the arguments about the boys being 
oldest friends; how they all loved 
him, and how the joke had been entirely 
for his own good; I pleaded with him, 
begged him to reconsider; I went and got 
his money and his watch and laid them 
the table, but for a time it 
And I eould imagine those 
fellows going behind the bars, and the 
would make in California; 
and just as I was about to give it up 
he said: 

“* Well, Joe, I'll let it pass—this time; 
I'll forgive them again; I’ve had to do 
it so many times; but if I should 
Dennis McCarthy and Steve Gillis 
mounting the scaffold to-morrow, and I 
could save them by turning over 
hand, I wouldn’t do it!’ 
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FACSIMILE OF MARK TWAIN'S MANU- 
SCRIPT NOTES FOR AN EARLY LECTURE 


“ He 


ment, 


eanceled the lecture engage- 
however, next morning, and the 
day after, left on the Pioneer Stage by 
the way of Donner Lake for California. 
The boys came rather sheepishly to see 
him off, but he would make no show of 
relenting. When they introduced them- 
selves as Beauregard, Stonewall Jack- 
son, ete., he merely said: 

“*Ves, and you'll all be behind the 
bars some day. There’s been a good deal 
of robbery around here lately, and it’s 
pretty clear who did it. They 
handed him a package containing the 
masks which the robbers had worn. He 
received it in gloomy silence, but as the 
stage drove away he put his head out 
of the window, and, after some pretty 
vigorous admonition, resumed his old 
smile and ealled out: 

“* Good-by, friends !—good-by, thieves! 
I bear you no malice.’ So the heaviest 
joke was on his tormentors, after all.” 

This is the story of the famous Mark 
Twain robbery, direct from headquar- 


now 


ters. 


It has been garbled in so many 
ways that it seems worth setting down 


in full. 
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MAGAZINE 


In the mean time Mark Twain had com- 
pleted his plan for sailing, and had ar- 
ranged with Major MeComb, of the Alta 
California, for letters during pro- 
posed trip around the world. However, 
he meant to visit his people first, and 
his old home. He could go back with 
means now, and with the prestige of 
success. 

“T sail to-morrow per Opposition— 
telegraphed you to-day,” he wrote on 
December 14, 1866, and a day later his 


note-book entry says: 


his 


Sailed from San Francisco in Opposition 
(line) steamer America, Captain Wakeman, 
at noon, December 15th. Pleasant, sunny 
day, hills brightly clad with green grass and 
shrubbery. 

The voyage home was a memorable 
one. It began with a tempest a little 
way out of San Francisco—a storm ter- 
rible but brief that brought the passen- 
gers from their berths to the deck, and 
for a time set them praying. 

But it was beyond the Isthmus that 
the voyage loomed 
somber and terrible. 
took there, the Francisco, sailed 
from Greytown, January 1, 1867, the 
beginning of a memorable year in Mark 
Twain’s life. Next day eases of 
Asiatic cholera were reported in the 
steerage. There had been a rumor of 
it in Nicaragua, but no one expected it 
on the ship. 

The nature of the disease was not 
hinted at until evening, when one of the 
men died. Soon after midnight the other 
followed. A minister making the voyage 
home — Rev. J. G. Fackler— read the 
burial The gaiety of the pas- 
sengers, who had become well acquainted 
during the Pacific voyage, became sub- 
dued. When the word “cholera” went 
among them, faces grew grave and fright- 
ened. On the morning of the 4th the 
Rev. Fackler’s services were again re- 
quired. The dead man was put over- 
board within half an hour after he had 
ceased to breathe. 

Gloom settled upon the ship. All 
steam was made to put in to Key West. 
Then some of the machinery gave way, 
and the ship lay rolling helplessly be- 
calmed in the fierce heat of the Gulf 
while repairs were being made. The 
work was done at a disadvantage, and 


into proportions 


The they 


vesse »] 
San 


two 


service. 
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the parts did not hold. Time and again 
they were obliged to lie to, in the deadly 
tropic heat, to the hopeless 
hammering, wondering who would be the 
next to be sewed up hastily in a blanket 
and slipped over the ship’s side. On the 
5th, seven new cases of illness were re- 
ported. 


listening 


One of the crew, a man called 
“ Shape,” A few 
hours later he was dead. By this time 
the Rev. Fackler himself had been taken. 

“So they are burying poor ‘Shape’ 


was said to be dying. 


without benefit of clergy,” says the note- 

book. 
General 

prevail. 


consternation began to 
Then it learned that the 
ship’s doctor had run out of medicines. 
The demoralized. 
They believed their vessel was to become 
a charnel-ship. Strict orders 
were issued. A hospital was improvised. 


now 
was 


passengers became 


sanitary 


Verily the ship is becoming a floating hos- 
pital herself 
its fresh 
melancholy tidings. 
“ Shape ” 
when I 


not an hour passes but brings 
its new disaster, its 
When I think of poor 
the preacher, both 
them yesterday 


sensation, 
and well 
evening, | 
realize that I myself may be dead to-morrow. 


80 
saw 


Since the last two hours, ail laughter, all 
levity the ship—a_ settled 
gloom is upon the faces of the passengers. 


has ceased on 


By noon it was evident that the min- 
ister could net survive. He died at two 
o'clock next morning, the fifth victim 
in less than five days. The machinery 
to break and the vessel to 
The ship’s doctor confessed to 
that he was helpless. There 
were eight patients in the hospital. 

But on January 6th they managed to 
make Key West, and for some reason 
were not quarantined. 
sengers 


continued 
drag. 
Clemens 


Twenty-one pas- 
immediately deserted the ship 
and were heard of no more. 


“T am glad they are gone. Damn 
them,” says the note-book. Apparently 
he had never considered leaving, and a 
number of others remained. The doctor 
restocked his medicine-locker, and the 
next day they put to sea again. Certain- 
ly they were a daring lot of voyagers. 
On the 8th, another of the patients died. 
Then the cooler weather seemed to check 
the contagion, and it was not until the 
night of the 11th, when the New York 
harbor lights were in view, that the final 
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death 


eases 


There were 
time, and the 
convalescent. <A certificate 
that tae last had 
died of “ dropsy.” There would seem to 
have been no serious difficulty in dock- 
ing the landing the pas- 
sengers. The matter would probably be 
handled differently to-day. 

Clemens 
in New 
Webb, 
together a 
sketches, 
Frog,” 
himself 
to 


missed 


occurred. 
by this 
were 


no new 
other pa- 
tients 
was made 


out man 


vessel and 


enough 
Henry 
had put 
Twain’s 
“ Jumping 
publication. Clemens 
to take the book 
thinking that having 
fame of the “ Frog” once, 
weleome a chance to stand 
for it Sut Carleton was 
wary; the “Frog” had won favor and 
even fame in its fugitive, vagrant way, 
but a book was another matter. Books 
were undertaken very seriously and with 
plenty of 


stopped only long 
York to Charles 
late of California, 


of 


who 
Mark 
the 


number 
including 
for book 
decided 
Carleton, 
the 
he might 


sponsor now. 


consideration in those days. 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, FEB. 7th 


Tickets at 244 Fulton St. and 
1272 Montague St. 
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STEAMSHIP 


Innocents " 


Twenty-one years later, in Switzerland, 
Carleton said to Mark Twain: 

“ My chief claim to immortality is the 
distinction of having declined your first 
book.” 

Clemens was ready enough to give up 
the book when Carleton declined it, but 
Webb said he would publish it himself, 
and he about it forthwith. The au- 
thor waited no longer now, but started 
for St. 


set 


and was with his 


mother and sister, whom he had not seen 


Louis, soon 
since that eventful first year of the war. 

He went up to Hannibal to see old 
friends. Many were married; some had 
moved away; dead—the old 
He delivered lecture there, 
was the center of interest and ad- 
miration, in a manner that might have 
satisfied even Tom Sawyer. From Han- 
nibal he went to Keokuk, where he lec- 
tured again to a crowd of old 
and new, then came back to St. 
for a more extended visit. 

It was while he Louis that 
he first the announcement of the 
Quaker City Holy Land Excursion, and 
was promptly 


some were 
story. 


and 


his 


friends 
Louis 


was in St 


saw 


what 
then a brand-new idea in ocean travel 
a splendid picnic 


fascinated by was 
a choice and refined 
party that would sail away for a long 
summer’s journeying to the most romantic 
of all lands and seas—the shores of the 
Mediterranean. No such argosy had ever 
set out before in pursuit of the golden 
fleece of happiness. lost 


Clemens no 


QuAKER City” 


made their famous journey 


time in writing to the Alta, proposing 
that they send him in this select company. 
Noah Brooks, who the 
Alta, that the management was 
staggered by the proposition, but that 
Colonel John McComb insisted that the 
investment in Mark Twain would be 
A letter was accordingly sent, 
stating that a check for his passage would 
be forwarded in and that 
meantime he could contribute letters 
from New York City. The rate for all 
letters twenty dollars each. 
The arrangement was a godsend to Mark 
Twain in the fullest sense of the word. 
It was now April, and he was eager 
to get back to New York to arrange his 
passage. The Quaker City would not sail 
for two months yet, but the advertise- 
ment said that must be se- 
cured by the 15th, and he was there on 
that day. Almost the first man he met 
was the chief of the New York Alta 
3ureau with a check for $1,250 (the 
amount of his ticket) and a telegram, 
saying, “Ship Mark Twain in the Holy 


was then 


on 
states 


sound. 


due season, 


was to be 


passages 


Land Exeursion and pay his passage.” 


Webb, 
“Frog 4 
been 


meantime, 
book 
read, and 
ready for issue. 
mother: 

“ My book will probably be in the book- 
sellers’ hands in about two weeks. After 
that I shall lecture. Since I have been 
gone the boys have gotten up a ‘Call’ 


had pushed the 
along. The proofs had 
the volume was about 

Clemens wrote to his 











MARK 
on me signed Cali- 
fornians.” 

The lecture idea was the plan of 
Frank Fuller, formerly Acting Governor 
of Utah and an early Mark Twain en- 
thusiast. Clemens had hunted up Fuller 
on landing in New York in January, and 
Fuller had urged the lecture then, but 
Clemens was afraid of the scheme. 

“T have no reputation with the general 
public here,” he said. “ We couldn’t get 
a baker’s dozen to hear me.” 

But Fuller was a sanguine person, 
with an energy and enthusiasm that were 
infectious. He insisted that the idea 
was sound. It would solidify Mark 
Twain’s reputation on the Atlantic 
coast, he said. He 
declared that the 


by two hundred 
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near and only a few tickets had been 
sold, he was desperate. 

“Fuller,” he said, “there'll be nobody 
in the Cooper Union that night but you 
and me. I am on the verge of suicide. 
I would commit suicide if I had the 
pluck and the outfit. You must paper 
the house, Fuller. You must send out 
a flood of complimentaries.” 

“Very well,” said Fuller; “what we 
want this time is reputation, anyway; 
money is secondary. I'll put you before 
the choicest, most intelligent audience 
that ever was gathered in New York 
City. I will bring in the school- 
instructors—the finest body of men and 
women in the world.” 





largest house in 
New York, Cooper 
Union, should be 
taken. Clemens had 
partially consented, 
and during his ab- 
sence in St. Louis, 
Fuller had plunged 
in with his usual 
executive erithusi- 
asm to work up the 
scheme. He had ar- 
ranged with all the 
Pacific slope people 
who had come Fast, 
headed by ex-Gov- 
ernor James W. 
Nye (by this time 
Senator at Wash- 
ington), to sign a 
eall for the “In- 
imitable Mark 
Twain’’ to ap- 
pear before a New 
York audience. 
Fuller made Nye 
agree to be there 
and introduce the 
lecturer, and things 
in general were 
moving to his sat- 
isfaction; he was 
burningly busy and 
happy in the pros- 
pect. 


But Mark Twain 











was not happy. 
When the day drew 
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Fuller immediately sent out a deluge 
of complimentary tickets, inviting the 
school-teachers of New York and 
Brooklyn and all the adjacent coun- 
try to come free and hear Mark Twain’s 
great lecture on Kanakadom. These 
tickets were despatched within forty- 
eight hours of the time he was to appear. 

Senator Nye 
was to have joined 


yond expression. I poured the Sand- 
wich Islands out on those people, and 
they laughed and shouted to my entire 
content. For an hour and fifteen min- 
utes [ was in Paradise.” 

And Fuller to-day, alive and young, 
when so many others of that ancient time 
and event have vanished—has added: 

“When Mark 
appeared the Cali- 





Clemens and Ful 
ler at the West 
minster, where 
Clemens was 
stopping, and 
they waited for 
him there with a 
carriage, fuming 
and swearing, un- 
til it was evident 
that he was not RN 
coming. At last 
Clemens said: 





Ricco MON Les 


‘ fornians gave a 
SG) regular yell of 
: welcome. When 
that was over he 
walked to the edge 
of the platform, 
looked carefully 
down in the pit, 
around the edges, 
as if he were hunt- 
=S ing for something. 
Then he said: 
‘There was to 


k uller, you've . aE af have been a 
got to introduce LONG ISLAND FARMER piano here, and a 


me.” ‘ POET. 


. No,” said Ful- 
ler; “DVve got a 








Long Island Farmer on “People Wiil Talk.” 


Senator to intro- 
duce me. I don’t 
seem to discover 








better scheme than ple a neh Rat them anywhere. 
that. You get up hs bay ger, san tees The piano was a 
and begin by be- And ther ther pe good one, but we 
meaning Nye for will have to get 
not being there. BLOODGOOD H. CUTTER along with such 
That will be bet- The Long Island Farmer-Poet music as [ ean 


ter, anyway.” 

Clemens said: 

“Well, Fuller, I can do that. I feel 
that way. I'll try to think up something 
fresh and happy to say about that horse- 
thief.” 

They drove to Cooper Union with 
trepidation. Suppose, after all, the 
school-teachers had declined to come. 
They went half an hour before the 
lecture was to begin. Forty years later 
Mark Twain said: 

“T eouldn’t keep away—I wanted to 
see that vast Mammoth Cave and die. 
But when we got near the building I 
saw that all the streets were blocked with 
people, and that traffic had stopped. 1! 
couldn’t believe that those people were 
trying to get into Cooper Institute; but 
they were, and when I got to the stage 
at last the house was jammed full; there 
wasn’t room enough left for a child. 

“T was happy, and I was excited be- 


make with your 

help. As for the 
Senator— Then Mark let himself go 
and did as he promised about Sen- 
ator Nye. He said things that made 
men from the Pacific coast who had 
known Nye sercam with delight. After 
that came his lecture. The first sentence 
captured the audience. From that mo- 
ment to the end it was either in a roar 
of laughter or half breathless by his 
beautiful descriptive passages. People 
were positively ill for days laughing at 
that lecture.” 

So it was a success: everybody was 
glad to have been there; the papers were 
kind, congratulations numerous. 

Mark Twain always felt grateful to 
the school-teachers for that night. Many 
years later, when they wanted him to 
read to them in Steinway Hall, he glad- 
ly gave his services without charge. 

With the shadow of the Cooper In- 
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stitute so happily dispelled, the Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County and his following of Other 
Sketches became a matter of more in- 
terest. The book was a neat blue-and- 
gold volume printed by John A. Gray & 
Green, the old firm for which the boy, 
Sam Clemens, had set type thirteen years 
before. The title-page bore Webb’s name 
as publisher. It further stated that the 
book was edited by “John Paul ”—that 
is to: say, by Webb himself. 

The little blue-and-gold volume which 
presented the Frog story and twenty-six 
other sketches in covers is chiefly im- 
portant to-day as being Mark Twain’s 
first book. 

That the author had no exaggerated 
opinion of the book’s contents or pros- 
pects we may gather from his letter 
home: 

As for the Frog book, I don’t believe it 
will ever pay anything worth a cent. I pub- 
lished it simply to advertise and not with 
the hope of making anything out of it. 


Frank Fuller’s statement that fame 
had arrived had in it some measure of 
truth. Lecture propositions came from 
various directions. Thomas Nast, then 
in the early days of his great popularity, 
proposed a joint tour in which Clemens 
should lecture while he, Nast, illus- 
trated the remarks with lightning cari- 
eatures. But the time was too short; 
the Quaker City would sail on the 8th 
of June, and in the mean time the Alta 
correspondent was far behind with his 
New York letters. On the 29th of May 
he wrote: 

I am eighteen Alta letters behind, and I 
must catch up or bust. I have refused all 
invitations to lecture. Don’t know how my 
book is coming on. 


He worked like a slave for a week or 
so, almost night and day, to clean up 
matters before his departure. Then 
came days of idleness and reaction— 
days of waiting during which his nat- 
ural restlessness and the old-time regret 
for things done and undone beset him. 

My passage is paid, and if the ship sails 
I sail on her—but I make no calculations, 
have bought no cigars, no sea-going cloth- 
ing—have made no preparations whatever— 
shall not pack my trunk till the morning we 
te sis 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 743.—93 
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All I do know or feel is that I am wild 
with impatience to move—move—move! 
Curse the endless delays! They always kill 
me—they make me neglect every duty and 
then I have a conscience that tears me like 
a wild beast. I wish I never had to stop 
anywhere a month. I do more mean things 
the moment I get a chance to fold my hands 
and sit down than ever I get forgiveness 
for. 





Holy Land Pleasure Excursion. 





Steamer Quaker City. 

Capt. C. C. Duncan. 

Left New York at 2 p.m., June 8, 1867. 

Rough weather—anchored within the har- 
bor to lay all night. 


That first note recorded an event 
momentous in Mark Twain’s career—an 
event of supreme importance if we con- 
cede that any link in a chain, regardless 
of size, is of more importance than any 
other link. Undoubtedly it remains the 
most conspicuous event, as the world 
views it now, in retrospect. 

The note further heads a new chapter 
of history in sea-voyaging. No such 
thing as the sailing of an ocean steam- 
ship with a pleasure-party on a long trans- 
atlantic cruise had ever occurred before. 
A similar project had been undertaken 
the previous year, but owing to a 
cholera seare in the East it had been 
abandoned. Now the dream had become 
a fact—a new fact—a stupendous fact 
when we consider it. Such an important 
beginning as that to-day would in all 
likelihood furnish the chief news story 
of the day. 

The Quaker City was a good-enough 
ship and sizable for her time. She was 
registered 1,800 tons—about one-tenth 
the size of Mediterranean excursion- 
steamers to-day—and when conditions 
were favorable she could make ten knots 
an hour under steam, or at least she 
could do it with the help of her auxiliary 
sails. Altogether she was a cozy, satis- 
factory ship, and they were a fortunate 
sixty-seven who had her all to themselves 
and went out on her on that long-ago 
ocean gipsying. She has grown since 
then, even to the proportions of the May- 
flower. Tt was necessary for her to grow 
to hold all of those who’ in later times 
claimed -to have sailed in her on that 
voyage with Mark Twain. 
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They were not all ministers and 
deacons aboard the Quaker City. Clem- 
ens found other congenial spirits besides 
his room-mate, Dan Slote—among them 
the ship’s surgeon, Dr. A. Reeve Jackson 
(the guide-destroying “ Doctor” of the 
Innocents); Jack Van Nostrand, of New 
Jersey (“Jack”); Julius Moulton, of 
St. Louis (“Moult”); and other care- 
free fellows, the smoking-room crowd 
which is likely to make comradeship 
its chief watchword. There were com- 
panionable people in the cabin also—fine, 
intelligent men and women, especially 
one of the latter, a middle-aged, intel- 
lectual, motherly soul—Mrs. A. W. Fair- 
banks, of Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Fair- 
banks, herself a newspaper correspondent 
for her husband’s paper, the Cleveland 
Herald, had a large influence on the 
character and general tone of those 
Quaker City letters which established 
Mark Twain’s larger fame. She was an 
able writer herself; her judgment was 
thoughtful, refined, unbiased—altogether 
of a superior sort. She understood 
Samuel Clemens, counseled him, en- 
couraged him to read his letters aloud 
to her, became in reality “ Mother Fair- 
banks,” as they termed her, to him 
and to others of that ship who needed 
her kindly offices. 

In one of his home letters, later, he 
said of her: 

She was the most refined, intelligent, culti- 
vated lady in the ship and altogether the 
kindest and best. She sewed my buttons on, 
kept my clothing in presentable trim, fed 
me on Egyptian jam (when I behaved), lee- 
tured me awfully on the quarter-deck on 
moonlit promenading evenings, and cured 
me of several bad habits. I am under lasting 
obligations to her. She looks young, because 
she is so good—but she has a grown son and 
daughter at home. 

It requires only a few days on ship- 
board for acquaintances to form, and 
presently a little afternoon group was 
gathering to hear Mark Twain read his 
letters. Mrs. Fairbanks was there, of 
course, also Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Sev- 
erance, likewise of Cleveland, and Moses 
S. Beach, of the Sun, with his daughter 
Emma, a girl of seventeen. Dan Slote 
was likely to be there, too, and Jack, and 
the Doctor, and Charles J. Langdon, of 
Elmira, New York, a boy of eighteen 


who had conceived a deep admiration 
for the brilliant writer. They were for- 
tunate ones indeed who gathered to hear 
those daring, wonderful letters. 

But the benefit was a mutual one. He 
furnished a priceless entertainment, and 
he derived something equally priceless in 
return—the test of immediate audience 
and the boon of criticism. Mrs. Fair- 
banks especially was frankly sincere. Mr. 
Severance wrote afterward: 

One afternoon I saw him tearing up a 
bunch of the soft white paper—copy paper, 
I guess the newspapers call it—on which he 
had written something, and throwing the 
fragments into the Mediterranean. I in- 
quired of him why he cast away the fruits 
of his labors in that manner. 

“Well,” he drawled, “Mrs. Fairbanks 
thinks it oughtn’t to be printed, and like 
as not, she is right.” 


Except Following the Equator, In- 
nocents Abroad comes nearer to being 
history than any other of Mark Twain’s 
travel books. The notes for it were 
made on the spot, and there was plenty 
of fact, plenty of fresh new experience, 
plenty of incident to set down. His 
idea of descriptive travel in those days 
was to tell the story as it happened; also, 
perhaps, he had not then acquired the 
courage of his inventions. We may be- 
lieve that the adventures with Jack, 
Dan, and the Doctor are elaborated here 
and there, but even those happened sub- 
stantially as recorded. There is little to 
add, then, to the story of that halcyon 
trip and not much to elucidate. 

The old note-books give a light here 
and there that is interesting. Of the 
“ character” notes, the most important 
and elaborated is that which presents 
the “Poet Lariat.” This is the entry, 
somewhat epitomized: 


Bioopeoop H. Currer. 

He is fifty years old, and small of his 
age. He dresses in homespun, and is a 
simple-minded, honest, old-fashioned farmer, 
with a strange proclivity for writing rhymes. 
He writes them on all possible subjects, and 
gets them printed on slips of paper, with his 
portrait at the head. These he will give to 
any man who comes along, whether he has 
anything against him or not... . 

Dan said: 

“Tt must be a great happiness to you to 
sit down at the close of day and put its 
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events all down in rhymes and poetry, like 
Byron and Shakespeare and those fellows.” 

“ Oh, yes, it is—it is... . Why, many’s the 
time I’ve had to get up in the night when it 
comes on me: 

‘Whether we’re on the sea or the land 

We've all got to go at the word of com- 

mand— 


“ Hey! how’s that?” 


A curious character was Cutter—a 
Long Island farmer with the obsession 
of rhyme. In his old age in an inter- 
view he said: 

“Mark was generally writing, and he 
was glum. He would write what we were 
doing, and I would write poetry, and 
Mark would say: 

“*For Heaven’s sake, Cutter, keep 
your poems to yourself.’ 

“Yes, Mark was pretty glum, and he 
was generally writing.” 

Poor old Poet Lariat!—dead now, with 
so many others of that happy crew. We 
may believe that Mark learned to be 
“glum” when he saw the Lariat ap- 
proaching with his freshet of rhymes. 
We may believe, too, that he was “ gen- 
erally writing.” He contributed fifty- 
three letters to the Alta during that five 
months, and six to the Tribune. They 
would average about two columns non- 
pareil each, which is to say 4,000 words, 
or something like 250,000 words in all. 
To turn out an average of 1,500 words 
a day, with continuous sight-seeing 
besides, one must be “ generally writing ” 
during any odd intervals; those who are 
wont to regard Mark Twain as lazy may 
consider these statistics. That he de- 
tested manual labor is true enough, but 
at the work for which he was fitted and 
intended it may be set down here upon 
authority (and despite his own frequent 
assertions to the contrary) that to his 
last year he was the most industrious 
of men. 

It was Dan, Jack, and the Doctor 
who, with Mark Twain, wandered down 
through Italy and left moral footprints 
that remain to this day. The name of 
Mark Twain is still a touchstone to test 
the statements of the Italian guides. 
Not one of them but has heard the tale 
of that iconoclastic crew, and of the book 
which turned their marvels into myths, 
their relics into bywords. 

Tt was Dr. Jackson, Colonel Denny, 
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Dr. Birch, and Samuel Clemens who 
evaded the quarantine and made the 
perilous night trip to Athens and looked 
upon the Parthenon and the sleeping 
city of moonlight. It is all set down in 
the notes, and the account varies little 
from that given in the book. 

It was T. D. Crocker, A. N. Sanford, 
Colonel Peter Kinney, and William Gib- 
son who were delegated to draft the 
address to the Emperor of Russia at 
Yalta, with Samuel Clemens as chair- 
man of that committee. The chairman 
wrote the address, the opening sentence 
of which he grew so weary of hearing: 

“We are a handful of private citizens 
of America, traveling simply for recrea- 
tion, and unostentatiously, as becomes 
our official state.” 

The address is all set down in the notes, 
and there also exists the first rough 
draft, with the emendations in his own 
hand. He deplores the time it required. 

They wanted him also to read the 
address to the Emperor, but he pointed 
out that the American consul was the 
proper person for that office. He tells 
how the address was presented. 

“ August 26th.—The imperial carriages 
were in waiting at eleven, and at twelve 
we were at the palace. ... 

“The consul for Odessa read the 
address, and the Czar said frequently, 
‘Good—very good indeed’; and at the 
close, ‘I am very, very grateful.’” 

It was not improper for him to set 
down all this and much more in his own 
note-book—not then for publication. It 
was, in fact, a very proper record—for 
to-day. 

Like all Mediterranean excursionists, 
those first pilgrims were insatiable col- 
lectors of curios, costumes, and all man- 
ner of outlandish things. Dan Slote had 
the state-room hung and piled with such 
gleanings. At Constantinople his room- 
mate writes: 

I thought Dan had got the state-room 
pretty full of rubbish at last, but awhile 
ago his dragoman arrived with a brand-new 
ghastly tombstone of the Oriental pattern 
with his name handsomely carved and gilded 
on it in Turkish characters. That fellow 
will buy a Circassian slave next.- 


Clemens was ill with cholera at 
Damascus, a light attack, but any 


attack of that dread disease is serious 
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enough. He tells of this in the book, 
but he does not mention, either in the 
book or in his notes, the attack which 
Dan Slote had some days later. It re- 
mained for William F. Church, of the 
party, to relate that incident, for it was 
the kind of thing that Mark Twain was 
not likely to record, or even to remember. 
Dr. Church was a deacon with orthodox 
views, and did not approve of Mark 
Twain; he thought him sinful, irreverent, 
profane. 

“He was the worst man I ever knew,” 
Church said; then he added, “and the 
best.” 

What happened was this: at the end 
of a terrible day of heat, when the party 
had camped on the edge of a squalid 
Syrian village, Dan was taken suddenly 
ill. It was cholera, beyond doubt. Dan 
could not go on—he might never go on. 
The chances were that way. It was a 
serious matter all around. To wait there 
with Dan meant to upset their travel 
schedule—it might mean to miss the ship. 
Consultation was held and a resolution 
passed (the pilgrims were always passing 
resolutions) to provide for Dan as well 
as possible and leave him behind. Clem- 
ens, who had remained with Dan, sud- 
denly appeared and said: 

“Gentlemen, I understand that you 
are going to leave Dan Slote here alone. 
T'll be damned if I do!” 

And he didn’t. He stayed there and 
brought Dan into Jerusalem, a few days 
late, but convalescent. 

Perhaps most of them were not always 
reverent during that Holy Land trip. 
It was the irreverent Jack who one 
morning (they had camped the night 
before by the ruins of Jericho) refused 
to get up to see the sun rise across the 
Jordan. Deacon Church went to his 
tent. 

“Jack, my boy, get up. Here is the 
place where the Israelites crossed over 
into the Promised Land, and beyond are 
the mountains of Moab, where Moses 
lies buried.” 

“Moses who?” said Jack. 

“Oh, Jack, my boy, Moses the great 
law-giver—who led the Tsraelites out of 
Egypt—forty years through the wilder- 
ness—to the Promised Land.” 

“Forty years!” said Jack. 
was it?” 


“How far 


“Tt was three hundred miles, Jack; 
a great wilderness, and he brought them 
through in safety.” 

Jack regarded him with scorn. “Huh! 
Moses—three hundred miles—forty years! 
Why, Ben Holiday would have brought 
them through in thirty-six hours!” * 

Jack probably learned more about the 
Bible during that trip—its history and 
its heroes—than during all his former 
years. Nor was Jack the only one of 
that group thus benefited. The sacred 
landmarks of Palestine inspire a burn- 
ing interest in the Scriptures, and Mark 
Twain probably did not now regret those 
early Sunday-school lessons; certainly he 
did not fail to review them exhaustively 
on that journey. His note-books fairly 
overflow with Bible references; the 
Syrian chapters in Innocents Abroad are 
permeated with the poetry and legendary 
beauty of the Bible story. The little 
Bible he carried on that trip, bought in 
Constantinople, was well worn by the time 
they reached the ship again, at Jaffa. 
He must have read it with a large and 
persistent interest. Also with a double 


benefit; for, besides the knowledge ac- 


quired, he was harvesting a profit which 
he did not suspect at the time—viz., 
an example of the most direct and beau- 
tiful English—the English of the King 
James version—which could not fail to 
affect his own literary method at that 
impressionable age. 

He bought another Bible at Jerusalem, 
but it was not for himself. It was a little 
souvenir volume bound in olive and bal- 
sam wood, and on the fly-leaf is inscribed : 

Mrs. Jane Clemens from her son. 
lem, September 24, 1867. 

There is one more circumstance of that 
long cruise recorded neither in the book 
nor the notes—an incident brief, but of 
more importance in the life of Samuel 
Clemens than any heretofore set down. 
Tt occurred in the beautiful Bay of 
Smyrna, on the 5th or 6th of September, 
while the vessel lay there for the Ephesus 
trip. 

Reference has been made to young 
Charles Langdon, of Elmira (the “ Char- 
ley ” once mentioned in the Innocents), 

*Ben Holiday, an Overland Division 
Agent of great executive ability. This inci- 
dent, a true one, is more elaborately told in 
Roughing It. 
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as an admirer of Mark Twain. There 
was a good deal of difference in their 
ages, and they were seldom of the same 
party, but sometimes the boy invited 
the journalist to his cabin, and, boy- 
like, exhibited his treasures. He had 
two sisters at home; and of Olivia, the 
youngest, he had brought a dainty 
miniature done on ivory in delicate tints 
—a sweet pictured countenance, fine and 
spiritual. On that fateful day in the 
Bay of Smyrna, Samuel Clemens, visit- 
ing in young Langdon’s cabin, was shown 
this portrait. He looked at it with long 
admiration and spoke of it reverentially, 
for the delicate face seemed to him to be 
something more than a mere human like- 
ness. Each time he came, after that, he 
asked to see the picture, and once even 
begged to be allowed to take it away with 
him. The boy would not agree to this, 
and the elder man looked long and stead- 
ily at the miniature, resolving in his 
mind that some day he would meet the 
owner of that lovely face—a purpose for 
once in accord with that which the fates 
had arranged for him, in the day when 
all things were arranged, the day of the 
first beginning. 

The last note-book entry bears date of 
October 11th: 

At sea, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Malta. Very stormy. 

Terrible death to be talked to death. The 
storm has blown two small land birds and 
a hawk to sea and they came on board. 

Sea full of flying-fish. 





That is all. There is no record of 
the week’s travel in Spain, which a little 
group of four made under the picturesque 
Gibraltar guide, Befiunes, still living and 
quite as picturesque at last accounts. 
This side-trip is covered in a single 
brief paragraph in the Innocents, and 
the only account we have of it is in a 
home letter, from Cadiz, of October 24th: 


We left Gibraltar at noon and rode to 
Algeciras (four hours), thus dodging the 
quarantine; took dinner, and then rode 
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horseback all night in a swinging trot, and 
at daylight took a caléche (two-wheeled 
vehicle) and rode five hours; then took cars 
and traveled till twelve at night. That 
landed us at Seville, and we were over the 
hard part of our trip and somewhat tired. 
Since then we have taken things compara- 
tively easy, drifting around from one town 
to another and attracting a good deal of 
attention—for 1 guess strangers do not 
wander through Andalusia and the other 
southern provinces of Spain often. The 
country is precisely what it was when Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza were possible 
characters. 

But I see now what the glory of Spain 
must have been when it was under Moorish 
domination. No, I will not say that—but 
then when one is carried away, infatuated, 
entranced, with the wonders of the Alhambra 
and the supernatural beauty of the Alcazar, 
he is apt to overflow with admiration for 
the splendid intellects that created them. 


The Quaker City returned to America 
on November 19, 1867, and Mark Twain 
found himself, if not famous, at least in 
very wide repute. The fifty-three letters 
to the Alta and the half-dozen to the 
New York Tribune had carried his 
celebrity into every corner of the States 
and Territories. Vivid, fearless, full of 
fresh color, humor, poetry, they came as 
a revelation to the public weary of the 
driveling, tiresome travel letters of that 
period. They preached a new gospel in 
travel literature: the gospel of seeing 
with an overflowing honesty; a gospel of 
sincerity in according praises to what- 
ever seemed genuine, and ridicule to the 
things considered sham. It was the 
gospel that Mark Twain would continue 
to preach during his whole career. It 
became his chief literary message to the 
world—a world waiting for that message. 

The Holy Land letters alone would 
have brought him fame. They presented 
the most graphic and sympathetic picture 
of Syrian travel ever written—one that 
will never become antiquated or obsolete 
so long as human nature remains un- 
changed. 
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HEN Stult was at last awakened 
\W by the heat and glare of the 

sun the hurricane had blown it- 
self out. The lower animal in the cockpit 
—the other animal—slept on. It, too, 
would presently awaken. Good ol’ Cock- 
eye! Day was broad by this time—a 
clean, limpid day of Caribbean blue and 
yellow, flashing into white, all washed of 
the murk, the turgid heat, and nervous 
melancholy of yesterday ashore on Snake 
Key. Here was a vividly colored world; 
there were no somber tones, nothing was 
gray or subdued, among the shining tints 
of sea and sky. An innocent little wind, 
a golden breeze, was blowing. It was 
diffidently abroad—running tenderly over 
the sea, fluttering about, soothing, caress- 
ing, as though distressed and infinitely 
amazed, thus awakened to the havoc it 
had wrought in a black tantrum of the 
night. The sea was still agitated; there 
was a slow, cradling roll of blue water, 
subsiding—a round waste of deepest blue, 
thick and opaque, yet with glints of every 
color flashing in the depths like rainbow 
lights in a sapphire. It was spread with 
milky whitecaps, the curling froth opal- 
escent, the spray diamond-sparkling in the 
sunlight. 

Stult awakened like a man coming out 
of a nightmare. He was breathless; his 
tongue was stiff, his mouth dry, his lips 
were stuck together. He had fallen off 
when the night was thick. He came to, 
now, with a gasp of horror. Brilliant 
color and the warm flutter of the wind 
momentarily reassured him. He was 
conscious of being very thirsty. But 
there were other things to think about; 
he would have a cup of water—presently. 
He spat thickly and forgot his thirst. 
Then he scowled. A devilish business, 
this! The gale had not been a dream. 
He settled himself listlessly, limp and 
bleared. There had been a hell of a time, 
he recalled: the sloop, caught off Nigger 
Blood in a purple wind, falling instantly 
black and thick, had been blown to sea 
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like a leaf in a whirlwind—a salty cloud 
of spray. Stult licked his cracked lips; 
the thought of salt had revived his thirst; 
he would have a cup of water—in a mo- 
ment. There had been darkness, a con- 
fusion of forbidding sounds, a great rush 
of wind and water; there had been hours 
of labor in this, the turmoil mitigating 
at last. Stult had gone to sleep, and the 
sloop had survived while he slept. 

How far had the sloop been blown to 
seaward of the keys? God knew! And 
what matter? Stult snarled. There was 
no getting her back, anyhow. There was 
no moving that ghastly wreck so much as 
a fathom. 

“ Oh, hell!” was the man’s sour protest. 
It was almost a whimper. 

Stult was disgusted. In furious dis- 
gust he turned to kick Cock-eye Charlie 
awake. But he paused abruptly, and he 
stared at Cock-eye Charlie in a troubled 
muse, and scowled, and peered furtively 
over the vacant sea, and stared again 
in pity, and then despairingly ejaculated. 
His disgust deepened. It was bad busi- 
ness—a bad business! And it was go- 
ing to be painful. Stult loved Cock- 
eye Charlie. 


Cock-eye Charlie was still asleep in a 
shallow wash of water on the cockpit floor. 
He was Stult’s nigger. It is a good 
thing for a dog to have a master; it is a 
wise precaution in a nigger to be some- 
body’s nigger. Cock-eye Charlie had of 
his own notion, which had not been dis- 
couraged and could not now be amended, 
served Stult since time began for him; 
and this had been without recompense 
other than the protection the white man 
afforded—items of food, housing, and rags 
upon occasion, and of safeguard always, 
in a world quick to think evil of a nigger 
and expeditious in the business of doing 
him to death. Cock-eye and Stult were 
of the same age—about forty years; they 
hailed from the same key and had in the 
degree of dog and master always shared 
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the same fortune, Stult eating the meat 
and Cock-eye contentedly crunching the 
bones. It was an accepted relationship 
in the world both knew. A’ nigger 
should be somebody’s nigger. Cock-eye 
was Stult’s nigger. It was nothing sin- 
cular. 

Cock-eye loved Stult; the negro was as 
true and as affectionate as a dog. Stult 
loved Cock-eye. 

“You damned black rascal!” he was 
used in profound affection to calling him. 
It was genuine emotion; a good master 
loves a good dog. 

Stult was a meager 
cracker of the middle keys. He was poor, 
a landless man, tattered and unkempt: 
a bandy-legged, lean-chopped, pasty runt 
with mean gray eyes and ragged hair. 
A dirty, illiterate fellow, moreover, if 
white. But he was white; he was spot- 
less, indeed—of descent. Cock-eye Char- 
lie was amiable, ugly, and mighty. He 
was what is called a big black brute; in 
the Snake Key neighborhood he was 
known as “that big black brute o’ Gawge 
Stult’s.” It was held that he would 
some day run amuck. And there would 
Jut Stult had 
A man will not easily 


little Florida 


be the devil to pay then! 
laughed at this. 
believe evil of his own dog, and Stult 
knew his dog—knew him for a gentle, 


faithful brute in all his relations with 
his master. Moreover, Stult’s dog was 
easy of control: Stult had managed him 
in all sorts of tempers, in all sorts of 
predicaments. Cock-eye Charlie, of all 
niggers, was not a nigger to fear—not, 
at any rate, in the proximity of Stult’s 
mastery. 

Stult had courage, resolution, and a 
pride as quick as tinder; he was aware of 
his own quality, and had the status of a 
nigger measured to a_hair’s-breadth— 
rights defined, and all possible presump- 
tions listed with their penalties. A nig- 
ger was a nigger; that expressed it all. 
If Cock-eye had not been born with this 
selfsame knowledge of his condition in 
life, he had mastered it early; he, too, 
knew (it was a superstition with him) 
the privileges and duties of a nigger. In 
his philosophy, too, a nigger was a nig- 
ger, and that was the sum and end of it 
all—and a sufficient religion. Physically 
Stult was at Cock-eye’s mercy. Cock-eye 
could have wrung his neck and thrown 
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him overboard, or caught him by the 
throat and pinched his life out between a 
thumb and forefinger. This had never 
occurred to Cock-eye, however; nor had 
Stult, until he had lifted his foot to 
kick Cock-eye Charlie awake, ever 
thought of the obvious and now rather 
inimical superiority. 

Stult was troubled on Cock-eye’s ac- 
count. He loved old Cock-eye. 


Stult was parched; he was about to 
have a cup of water (the cask was at his 
elbow and the cup dangled from its 
string) when it occurred to him that 
there might be no food aboard. He with- 
drew his hand from the cup and rose 
stifly, in some agitation; he would have 
the water—presently. First he would 
make sure about the food. That was im- 
portant; and he was skeptical, almost 
flushed with alarm. A man ean go a long 
time without food. Not, however, with- 
out water. Stult would return in a mo- 
ment, he determined, for a brimming cup 
of water. He stepped, then, over the 
sleeping negro, crawled into the little 
cabin, and rummaged it thoroughly. 
There was no food, not a serap, not a 
erumb! They would go hungry. It 
would be a long time before they were 
picked up. 

Thank God, there was water! Stult’s 
thirst, again clamoring to be quenched, 
aroused an anxious curiosity: Was there 
enough water? Then, Was there any 
water ? 

Stult had at least expected to quench 
his thirst; and this sudden uncertainty— 
a mere panic, he hoped—was therefore 
appalling. He tried to recall when last 
the cask had been filled. It was impossi- 
ble. He might have gone to the cock- 
pit and in a moment gauged the contents 
of the cask. But he made no move; the 
issue was of so large an importance that 
he had rather ease off the disclosure. No 
water had been taken aboard yesterday, 
he was sure, and for three days before 
that the sloop had been laid up. They 
had gone to Wrong Key for sponges a 
week ago. Cock-eye had doubtless filled 
the cask then. But had he? Stult could not 
recall. They had used a good deal of 
water, at any rate—a lot of water! Stult 
had washed his face. Good Lord, what 
a waste! Had the cask rum dry? Again 
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Stult could not recall. Not quite dry, at 
any rate; he could not recall that he had 
gone thirsty. No, the cask had not. run 
dry; there must be a few drops—a cup or 
two, at least. Surely there would be 
enough to ease the thirst then upon 
him. One cup, at least; no short measure 
—one cup filled to the brim and splash- 
ing over! 

When Stult crawled out of the cabin 
and stirred Cock-eye Charlie with a shuf- 
fle of the foot his thirst had increased 
like a flame. 

“ Cock-eye!” he barked. 

The negro sprang up grinning. 
sa, boss ?”’ 

“ When’d you fill that cask?” 

Cock-eye’s grin vanished. “Ah doan’ 
know,” said he. 

“You damned numskull!” 

“Yassa, boss!” Cock-eye admitted, re- 
lieved by the malediction. “ Ah—ah— 
ah reckon ah is.” 

“Can’t you think 

Cock-eye scratched his wool. Presently 
he looked up. “Ah—ah—ah doan’ 
know,” he repeated, “jest when ah done 
did fill that cask.” 


“ Yas- 


9”? 


Stult cursed the negro with accustomed 


oaths and new inventions. The, solution 
was a mere matter of reaching out his 
hand; but, lacking the courage to disclose 
it, he stood seowling at the cask. No 
sound issued from it. This, however, was 
not significant; the swish of waves along- 
side would at any rate obscure the splash- 
ing of its contents. It was a long time 
before Stult could do more than stare and 
scowl. By and by he gathered resolution 
sufficient to tap the cask gingerly with 
the tip of his finger. The response was 
indeterminate. He inquired no further 
for a space. Then all at once—a quick 
act of courage—he tapped with his 
knuckle. A shockingly hollow sound was 
the result. There was a pause. The two 
men exchanged glances and instantly 
looked away. Presently Stult put his 
ear to the cask. He caught an agreeable 
gurgle as the water within splashed back 
and forth with the motion of the boat. 
Eagerly, now, he tapped down the side of 
the cask with one knuckle, listening 
keenly. Tap, tap! Down the side went 
the knuckle. Stult’s face lengthened. 
Tap, tap, tap! When he had located the 
water-line he looked up with more heart. 
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The little cask—it had once been a beer- 
keg—was almost half-full. 

Stult filled the cup and drank. The 
negro, gulping dryly as Stult swallowed 
the water, watched him greedily but 
without expectation, like a dog who knows 
that the meat is for his master. Stult 
filled the cup again. He did not hesitate, 
he had made up his mind. Smiling faint- 
ly, delighted with his own magnanimity, 
he offered the water to the negro. 

But Cock-eye was wise. He withdrew. 
“ Ah—ah—ah ain’t thirsty,” said he. 

Stult laughed. 

“’Fore Gawd, ah ain’t!” Cock-eye pro- 
tested. 

“Drink it!” said Stult, delighted. 

“Yo'll want that yo’self, Mas’ Gawge.” 

“Drink it, you black rascal!” Stult 
commanded, more delighted than ever. 

Bidden thus, Cock-eye drank. But he 
drank uneasily. All the while he kept a 
wary eye on Stult—again like a dog not 
sure of his permission. It was indiscreet 
in him to drink; trouble would come of 
it, he was sure. What would Stult do— 
later? Would there be room in the boat 
for two—later? But Stult grinned affec- 
tionately upon him while he drank. 

“You damned black rascal!” he 
chuckled. “You wasn’t thirsty, eh? 
You damned black rascal !” 

He was profoundly touched by Cock- 
eye’s display of devotion. Cock-eye was 
a good nigger; Stult loved him, was proud 
of him, never more than now. All this 
time Cock-eye knew that he would get no 
more water; and Stult knew it, too—as 
he knew that the sun was shining; it did 
not occur to him in so many words that 
the sun was shining. 

“Damned black rascal!” he muttered 
again. “You'd die for me, wouldn’t 
you, Cock-eye ?” 

And Cock-eye grinned and protested 
that he would. Yassa, boss! He’d sure 
enough die for Gawge Stult. 

Stult was pleased; Cock - eye , was 
pleased. But though Cock-eye grinned 
broadly, there was no real laugh in his 
eyes. He was fawning, now, like a dog 
with something to gain in a dismal- 
appearing future. 

Late in the afternoon, Cock-eye looked 
up from a spell of grave brooding. “ Mas’ 
Gawge,” said he, “yo’ tote yo’ gun 
erlong?” 
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Stult drawled: 

2 Yep.” 

“ Ah—ah—ah reckoned yo’ had,” said 
Cock-eye. 

Stult laughed. The laugh was so quick 
and sinister that Cock-eye started. 

“Ah reckon,” said he reproachfully, 
“yo’ ain’t gwine ter need no gun, Mas’ 
Gawge.” He was for the moment a little 
bit ashamed of Stult. 


When night came Oock-eye did not 
stay in the cock-pit. It is no place for 
a dog near his master’s meat. Without 
being bidden, he went forward. This 
was in cunning. He was away from the 
water-cask, then, quite beyond suspicion. 
It would not be wise in him to obtrude 
himself. The water was the white 
man’s, of course. Cock-eye did not need 
to be told this; he had learned it in his 
cradle. Stult had learned the same gen- 
eral truth at the same time. He was not 
consciously selfish in the extremity any 
more than Cock-eye was resentful. And 
Cock-eye was not at all resentful. It did 
not even occur to-him that he was ill 
used. Indeed, Stult had been good to 
him—almighty good to him! Stult had 
freely given him a cup of water. Not 
many white men, the negro vaguely re- 
flected, would have done as much. So 
Cock-eye went gratefully to sleep, present- 
ly, with his great legs wound around the 
stump of the mast. But Stult, with the 
water-cask to guard—he fancied that he 
must keep an eye on Cock-eye—could 
not easily sleep. He must be watchful; 
he must sleep with one eye open. Wake- 
ful, in this way, from time to time, he 
listened to the negro’s restlessness: he 
could hear the sleeping man try to 
moisten his mouth—hear his tongue move 
and his dry lips crack. 

There was foreboding in this. And, 
moreover, Cock-eye’s need hurt Stult’s 
feelings. 


Next day was hot and flat. It was 
broiling weather — a _ parching time. 
Cock-eye kept to the forward deck. Stult 
could not coax him into the cockpit. It 
is easy to conceive that a dog, in like 
circumstances, having sensed his presence 
as increasingly undesirable, would be- 
have in precisely the same way. He 
would wag his tail, to ke sure, and grin 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 743.—94 
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amiably when addressed; but he would 
keep his distance—and possibly snarl 
when approached. 

“ Ah’m all right jest where ah is,” the 
negro persisted. He knew, that which 
Stult did not yet know, that Stult would 
presently want to be rid of him; and 
it was in his mind to postpone that ex- 
tremity as long as he could. To this 
end he chattered with exaggerated 
animation, though mouth and _ gullet 
were fast drying stiff. When Stult 
drank, Cock-eye protested, huskily, that 
he wasn’t thirsty; he admitted that it was 
an extraordinary thing, and argued that 
a nigger could stand more thirst than a 
white man, maintaining that his own con- 
dition proved the contention. Perceiving 
in this an admirable regard for his wel- 
fare and feelings, Stult’s love for Cock- 
eye increased. What a nigger he was! 
Poor Stult wept to observe the loyal fel- 
low’s distress. Pray God a ship might 
come in time to save his life! 

“ Doan’ yo’ ery, Mas’ Gawge!” Cock- 
eve begged. 

“T can’t help it!’ Stult moaned. 

“Ah, doan’ yo’ ery, now!” Cock-eye 
crooned. Cock-eye was erying, too. 

“God!” Stult groaned. 

No water was offered the negro; a man 
will not share his last chance of life with 
his dog. 


Rescue was not in sight when night 
fell. It was the dark of the moon; there 
could be no rescue, now, before morning. 
Cock-eye was by this time in a wretched 
way. His chatter was feverish; his 
tongue was so swollen that he articulated 
thickly; and he had begun to cough, occa- 
sionally, in a queer and disquieting way 

a dry bark. He admitted thirst when 
Stult indulged himself with a few drops 
of water, but he was not so very thirsty 
(said he); he could go—this with a dry 
crackle of laughter—for some days yet. 
It crossed Stult’s mind that the negro 
would go mad before long. Cock-eye’s 
laugh, the quality of it, had provoked 
the idea. And the idea flared into cer- 
tainty. Of course the negro would go 
mad! Of course! It was only a matter 
of time. The man was half mad now. 
He would be raving soon. Stult was not 
yet afraid, but his sympathy took a 
harsher turn—he wondered whether or 
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not he had better put Cock-eye out of 
misery at once. It would have to 
come, sooner or later, he feared. Sut not 
He would give the nigger all the 
Poor ol’ Cock-eye! It 
heart-breaking to have to—put 
him out of misery. Not yet, anyhow— 
Stult would keep watch. That 
would do for the present. 

Stult’s gun was in a holster slung about 
his neck. He drew it out. Cock-eye saw 
him in the starlight. 

He sprang up. 

“ Keep back!” Stult barked. 

Cock-eye quavered, “ Yassa, boss!” 

“Right where you are,” Stult drawled. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” Cock-eye groaned. 
“What yo’ gwine ter do, Mas’ Gawge?”’ 
Terror had somewhat limbered his tongue. 

“ Nothing, Cock-eye.” 

“ Ain’t gwine ter kill po’ Cock-eye ?”’ 

Stult had not been used to splitting 
hairs with niggers. “ Not yet, Cock-eye,” 
said he. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” 

Stult explained the exigency. He 
would not have Cock-eye think hardly of 
him. It was a bitter thing to do, thus 
to pronounce When it comes 
time for a men to kill his dog he dis- 
tresses himself with regret. And Stult 
loved Cock-eye. Poor ol’ Cock-eye! It 


his 


vet. 


chance there was. 


would be 


not yet! 


sentence. 


hurt Stult sorely to terrify the negro. 
But what was a man to do? 
the devil to pay! 
He propounded the situation. 


There was 
What was a man to do? 
He spoke 
softly, patiently, regretfully; he made 
sure that Cock-eye would not think him- 
self abused. It was an argument. 

“T don’t want to shoot you, Cock-eye,’ 
he concluded, tears in his eyes. “ You 
know that. And I ain’t going to shoot you 
unless I got to. But ean’t you see, Cock- 
eye, that if you go mad I got to shoot 
you 2” 

Cock-eye saw, of course; but Cock-eye 
promised before God that he would not 
go mad. 

“But you will go mad,” Stult argued; 
a man goes mad of thirst, and it don’t 
matter whether he’s a nigger or not.” 

Cock-eye protested that, mad or not, 
he would never lay a hand on George 
Stult. No, sir! He’d jest lay out 
on the deck, no matter how mad he was, 
an’ stay there; and he wasn’t gwine ter 
ask for no water, neither. Wasn’t mad 


’ 
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yet, was he? Hadn’t asked for no water 
yet, had he? Well, then! Huh! 

Stult was deeply moved by this new 
display of devotion. He sighed. “ Damn 
it all!” he exploded, out of patience with 
fate. “I wish you was white, Cock-eye.” 

“ Ah always wished ah was!” Cock-eye 
sighed. 

“You’re just as good as a white man,” 
Stult declared, his philosophy for a mo- 
ment confused. 

After a starlit silence: 

“ Mas’ Cock-eye inquired, 
gravely, “yo’ won’t do—nothin’—in the 
dark r 

“T won’t do nothing at all,” said Stult, 
“unless you go mad.” 

“Yo’ might think ah was mad.” 

“No, I won’t!” 

“ Mas’ Gawge, yo’ be mighty careful,” 
Cock - eye admonished. 
too much on mah looks. Ah might look 
mad an’ not be mad. Yo’d be pow’ful 
sorry, Mas’ Gawge, ef yo’ made a mis- 
take.” He added, presently: “Ef yo’ 
won't do nothin’ in the dark, Mas’ 
Gawege, ah reckon ah’ll lay down an’ go 
ter sleep. Ah’m tired.” He stretched 
himself out then. By and by he seemed 
to be asleep. But he was not asleep. 


Gawge,” 


“Doan’ yo’ go 


Stult was famished. Hunger had weak- 
ened him, too; and this greatly alarmed 
him. He felt that he must run no 
chances with the nigger; he must dispose 
of the nigger in the morning. It would 
be a bitter thing to do; he could not yet 
quite resign himself to the deed. Never- 
theless, he must dispose of the nigger 
while his strength was sure, before his 
hand began to tremble. He did not want 
to make a mess of the business, to make 
a nasty butchery of it. Cock-eye had 
been a damned good nigger in his day! 
In the morning, sure! There was no tell- 
ing what a desperate nigger might do. 
Cock-eye was a good nigger, to be sure; 
Cock-eye was an honest nigger, a loyal 
nigger. Cock-eye was no thief; Cock-eye 
had never stolen anything—at least, not 
from George Stult. But thirst might 
turn him thief. In the morning, then; 
the thing must be done in the morning. 
In the morning, sure! In the mean 
time Cock-eye might be tempted to steal 
Stult’s water. Stult must therefore keep 
awake. Cock-eye must be preserved from 
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the temptation to damnable treachery. 
Well. Stult could surely stay awake 
until morning; he would have a long 
sleep—afterward. 3ut Stult was worn 
out, and the boat was rocking gently, 
and the stars were serene overhead, and 
the night was silent save for the crooning 
swish of little waves, and a cooling wind 
was blowing. And presently Stult fell 
sound asleep with the gun in a restless 
hand. 

When Stult awoke to the morning, 
to another blazing day of Caribbean blue 
and yellow, the nigger had the gun. 


Except to lift his head from the limp 
posture of sleep, Stult made no movement 
whatsoever. It was a critical situation, 
perhaps. Stult was interested; he was 
not at all alarmed. Nothing had oc- 
curred, as yet, to alarm him. Stult knew 
that a nigger was a nigger. Cock-eye 
knew this, too, of course; and Stult knew 
that he knew it. Stult had taught Cock- 
eye that a nigger was a nigger. He knew 
profoundly that Coek-eye had mastered 
the lesson. Cock-eye was now squatted 
in his place, forward on the deck, star- 
ing blankly at the long revolver. Stult 
watched him silently for a space. Then 
his eyes began to twinkle a little with 
amusement. Presently he laughed —a 
low, prolonged, contemptuous chuckle. 

Cock-eye started. “ Ah didn’t take no 
watah!” he exclaimed, instantly. The 
truth was in his husky whisper. 

Stult laughed again. “TI reckon not,” 
said he. 

“Ah ain’t no thief, Mas’ Gawge!” 

“T know you, Cock-eye.” 

“ Ah—ah—ah jest took the gun!” 

Stult gazed at Cock-eye through half- 
closed eyes. He had not as yet changed 
a muscle of his lazy posture. “ When 
vouw’re through with that gun, Cock-eye,” 
he said, now, in a lazy drawl, smothering 
a yawn the mean while, “I reckon you’d 
better fetch it back.” 

“Yassa, boss!” said Cock-eye. His 
voice was subservient. He made no move, 
however, in Stult’s direction. 

“T reckon,” said Stult, evenly, “ you’re 
pretty nigh through with it.” 

“ Yassa, boss!” 

“You hear me?” 
“Yassa, boss!” 
“T reckon,” said Stult, his voice rising 
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a little, “that you’re through with that 

gun now!” 

“ Yassa, boss!” 
“Fetch it here!’ 
Cock-eye hesitated. There had been, 

however, some wavering sign of compli- 


> 


ance. Stult began in a low voice, issuing 
from between closed teeth—a voice rising 
as he proceeded—to curse the negro. He 
cursed him for a nigger. Cock-eye was a 
nigger—a nigger—a nigger! That was 
the blasting quality of the invective. 
Vile cursing, this, too, deepening in 
filthy insult. When the storm of it got 
too great for his spirit to bear, Cock-eye 
crawled to the edge of the cockpit, hand- 
ed the revolver to Stult, and crawled hum- 
bly back to his place. Stult grinned. 
He was pleased with himself. It takes a 
Southern-born white man to deal with a 
nigger, by God! Stult was pleased with 
Cock-eye, too. Cock-eye was a good 
nigger! Cock-eye was none o’ your 
damned Northern colored men! Good ol’ 


Cock-eye! 


Cock-eye was now in instant peril. He 
was guilty to be sure; he knew it (of 
old)—and he was desperately afraid. 
Stult’s face had hardened; there was 
death in his eye. There was not the lust 
of death; but there was death there, never- 
theless — sure death. Cock - eye’s tactics 
were those of a dog in trouble with his 
master. The dog ignores the imminence 
of punishment, he frisks ingratiatingly, 
barks with great good humor, protests 
affection; he seems not to distrust his 
master’s gracious goodness, but yet is 
wary. Cock-eye’s behavior was designed 
to distract Stult from the purpose dread- 
fully in his mind. He grinned; he be- 
trayed neither fear nor distrust; he began 
a gleeful chatter of other days—days of 
the youth of both. A queer, thick voice: 
Stult must harken close to understand. 
A flood of sentimental recollection. For 
example: Did Stult remember how Cock- 
eye had lost his left eye? That had been 
long ago. Stult smiled grimly to recall 
it. And Cock-eye had been called Cock- 
eye ever since. ’Member that? Thus 
poor Cock-eye, a stream of ingratiating 
chatter, until he could move his wretched 
tongue no longer. 

All this time Cock-eye had kept an 


eye on the round horizon; and now, gone 
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looked once more for a sail 


trail of Then he looked 
helplessly, like a patient dog, into Stult’s 


silent, he 
or a smoke. 


brooding eyes. He sighed—and waited. 
Stult 


heart to 


was reluctant. It rends a man’s 
kill a Stult 
And Stult cocked the revolver 
his will. 


good dog. loved 
Cock-eye. 
against 

“Oh, my Gawd!” 

Stult began to 
sobbed. “I 
Damn it! 

‘ Now?” 
now!” It 
soon !” 

Stult moaned. 

“ Ain't yo’ 

‘You’re in 


Cock-eye wailed. 
cry. “7 got to!” he 
help it, Cock-eye. 
Don’t blame me!” 


ean't 


“ Not— 
Not—so 


Cock-eye quavered. 


was incredible. " 


gwine to wait no mo’?” 

Cock-eye,” Stult 
“You don’t know 
how miserable you look. I ean’t stand 
the sight o’ Don’t you 
Can't 


misery, 
whimpered in protest. 


no longer. 
think I care nothing about you? 


vou 


you see me crying?” 

* Jest wait a minute mo’, Mas’ Gawge!” 
“Stand up!” 
Cock-eye rose. minute mo’, 
He searched 


the horizon again, but deseried nothing. 


“ Jest a 
Mas’ Gawge!” he begged. 
“Ah ain’t got nothin’ mo’ ter say,” he 
mumbled. “ Ah’m—jest a niggah—any- 
how.” He seemed, somehow, in this, to 
robe Stult with the black mantle of all 
responsibility. Then he turned his back 
and hunched his shoulders, as if to with- 
stand the shock and pain of a blow. 
“Can’t you stand no nearer the edge ?” 
Stult whined. “ You might fall on deck.” 
“ Oh, my Gawd!” Cock-eye wailed. He 
did as he was bid. 
“T ean’t shoot 
Stult explained. 
you ?” 
“ Ah—ah—ah’m scared, Mas’ Gawge!” 
“Damn it!” Stult whimpered. “ You’re 
making it almighty hard for me, Cock- 
Can’t you turn around? T’'ll shoot 
as quick as I can. I can’t shoot you in 
the back! It’s damned much like 
murder.” Stult Was erying again. It is 
a bitter thing for a man to have to kill 
a dog that he loves. It is like murder! 


the back,” 


around, can’t 


you in 
Turn 


“ 


eve. 


too 
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Cock-eye looked over his shoulder. 
*“ Ah’m almighty seared, Mas’ Gawge,” he 
quavered. “I got ter take it in the back.” 

“ Please, Cock-eye!” 

Cock-eye 
Please! He 


started in amazement. 
turned involuntarily. 
Please! He smiled. Stult took 
Tears blinded him. He fired. He missed. 
Many a man has missed a dog in the same 
circumstances. In the same circum- 
stances, too, a dog flies at his master. 
Cock-eye’s attitude changed. The devil 
was in him now. He savagely crouched. 
And he was leaping aft when Stult tired 
for the second time. Stult got him that 
time. Cock-eye crumpled up on _ the 


deck. 


aim. 


When, late that afternoon, a boat from 
the tramp Twin Sisters got alongside the 
wrecked Stult was deliriously 
whimpering. “Poor ol’ Cock-eye!” he 
kept muttering all that night, in accents 
of profoundest affection. “ Wasn't 
thirsty, eh? Damned black raseal! My 
nigger, boys. Wouldn’t drink no water, 
the damned black rascal!” 

Cock-eye, too, was carried aboard. There 
was life left in him yet—spark enough for 
a new flame. A wound in the shoulder; 
no worse than that, thank God! When 
the Twin Sisters docked at Galveston, 
good ol’ Cock-eye, properly fed and 
watered, went ashore frisking at Stult’s 
heels. 

Cock -eye Charlie and George Stult 
live together to this day on Snake Key. 
And Stult is almighty proud of Cock-eye 
Charlie. None o’ your Northern niggers, 
sir! A nigger that 7s a nigger! And 
Cock-eye Charlie is devoted to Stult. 


“ 


sloop, 


Yassa, boss,” says he, grinning, to 


whom it may concern. “Ah’m Gawge 
Stult’s niggah.” You can’t tell Cock-eye 
Charlie that George Stult shot to kill him. 
No, sir! Cock-eye Charlie knows all about 
that. Mas’ Gawge meant t’ 
tended t? miss. Didn’t Mas’ Gawge give 
him a cup o’ water? Huh! Well, then! 
What for, then, Mas’ Gawge shoot t’ kill? 
Ah-ha! Answer that! 


miss—in- 





Wild Burma 


BY MARY 


HE time was November, and the 
T place was Myitkyina ( Mitch-i-nah’), 
which is, being interpreted, * Be- 
side the River,” the Great 
River was the Irrawaddy, flowing through- 
out the length of Burma, and finally 
emptying itself into the Bay of Bengal, 
seven hundred and fifty miles away to 
the south. 
The train had hurried us along up from 


Great and 


Rangoon to Mandalay through three hun- 
dred miles of rice-fields, like great lakes, 
for the season of rains was but recently 
Egrets, 
storks, and sarus cranes stood statuesque, 
the telegraph dotted 
rollers, and 
emerald bee-eaters ; the number and tame- 


pond herons, marabou 


over. 


while wires were 


with dusky drongos, azure 


ness of the birds eloquently proclaiming 
the faith of the 
Buddha to be more potent, alas! than our 
modern societies for the preservation of 
birds, for the true Buddhist holds sacred 
all life, even the smallest and meanest. 
At Mandalay the train had deposited 
its burden 
had _ hastily 
now proceed to “do” 


ancient and benign 


of chattering tourists, who 
“done” Rangoon, and must 
Mandalay, in the 
brief time allotted in their dizzy whirl 
around the world. With no hurrying 
West on its mind, the train for Upper 
Burma had leisurely made its way three 
hundred and fifty miles farther into the 
and put us out at Myitkyina, 
the end of all railway travel. The Burma 
of gilded pagodas and temples, of dainty, 
silk-eclad Burmese maidens—the Burma 
of superlatively gorgeous Oriental color 
was many miles behind us; before us lay 
Upper Burma, a wilderness of lonely 
mountains, sparsely peopled with wild 
hill folk. 

The immediate problem was food and 
shelter for the night, while that of the 
morrow was to outfit for our trip into 
the hills, where W—— was to study the 
their native wilds. We 
knew that Myitkyina boasted nothing so 
ambitious as a hotel, but there must be 


interior 


pheasants in 


BLAIR 


BEEBE 
the usual dik bungalow of India, pro- 
vided by the government for the use of 
its officials. The dak offers 
but seldom anything more, e@X- 
pecting its guests to provide their own 
bedding, food, servants, and so forth. 
Hailing the native earriage 
we set forth to find the dak bungalow. 
Now at best the springless 
gharry of the East is a 
but the gharry of 
its best 


bungalow 
rooms, 


a gharry 


wooden 
sorry vehicle, 
Myitkyina has seen 
Caleutta, and 
shipped across the bay to Rangoon. 


been 
So, 


rocking and jouncing along, our heads 


days in 


bouncing against the top like corn in a 
corn - popper, we last to the 
There found, standing 
guard over his bundle of possessions, a 


came at 
bungalow. we 
tall, lean native with swarthy, scowling 
face, above which perched a bright sear- 
let fez, briefly introduced by 
totum Aladdin. had in- 
terpreter, taxidermist, and general pilot 
on several previous trips, as our 


The cook looked 


our fac- 


who been our 


“new 


” 
cook. 


as though he 


might well have been one of the terrify- 


ing genii of the wonderful lamp of 
Nights fame. “ Where is the 
lamp?” was on the tip of my tongue, but 
I simply asked, “ Where on earth did 
you get him?” 

“Oh, Missy,” said Aladdin, carelessly, 
‘T meet on train coming Myitkyina. I 
tell him about vou and marster. He 
like cook for us”: adding, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, “He Mohammedan. I think 
very honest, very good cook.” 

Naturally we could not quite share 
Aladdin’s delight in the new cook’s faith. 
Tt was with us a case of Dr. Johnson’s 
“Hang her character! fry 
collops ?” 


A rabian 


Can she 

Beside the Great River we remained 
for several days, engaging horses, mules, 
and men for our mountain trip. We 
found it a difficult matter, for Myitkyina 
is a military outpost. Trouble was brew- 
ing along on the Burma-China border, 
and all mules were needed for a punitive 
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column which the British government 
vas about to send out into the mountains. 
That fact was confided to us as a State 
secret, to explain why the ofticials wanted 
to dissuade us from making our trip 
just at this time. But we had come 
many thousands of miles, and our time 
was precious. If it was a possible thing 
we must go on. 

So it was that five o’clock of a biting- 
cold morning found us crossing the Great 
River, with the promise made by a 
Chinese muleteer that sixteen mules, 
two horses, and men to eare for them 
would follow us in a few days. In the 
mean time we planned to stay at a little 
bungalow at Wain-Maw, just across the 
river, free from drilling regiments and 
nearer the pheasants. 

But at Wain-Maw we found still more 
preparations for war, and the haunts of 
the pheasants seemed as far away as ever. 
As we found that it was just possible 
to make the next day’s march by bullock- 
eart, we at once decided to go on if carts 
eould be procured. 

Our destination was Wah-hsaung, a 
tiny native village at the foot of the 
mountains, only five hundred feet higher 
in elevation than Wain-Maw, and the 
trail was said to be passable. Aladdin 


was sent out to see if he could get thre: 
earts. Meanwhile rain had begun to fall 
in torrents. We sat in the little leaky 
bungalow, waiting an interminable time. 
fearing that with so late a start we should 
not be able to make Wah-hsaung that 
night. 

At last three carts arrived; our lug 
gage was piled on, with pieces of tar 
paulin tied securely over it to protect it 
trom the rain. We climbed in between 
the boxes and bags, and with squeaking 
of wheels, puffing of bullocks, and ex- 
hortations of the part of the drivers, we 
set forth for Wah-hsaung. Have you 
ever ridden all day in a _ two-wheeled, 
springless bullock-cart over trails so 
rough that often one wheel was some 
three or four feet higher than the other? 
Sitting bent over like misshapen gnomes 

there was not enough room under the 
tarpaulin to sit erect—and being tossed 
about against the uncompromising edges 
of packing-boxes does not improve mat- 
ters. 

Squeak, squeak, squeak—the native en- 
courages his axles in squeaking, for does 
that not frighten away from the trail 
all evil spirits?—jounce, thump, splash, 
through deep pools ot water, and so over 
the miles that separated Wain-Maw from 

















Our ENEMIES—THE WATER BUFFALO 
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Wah-hsaung! We shuddered at the 
thought of what must be happening to 
our eameras and photographic plates. 
Huddled up under the tarpaulin, we 
could see nothing ahead or to either side 
of us; not a glimpse of the surrounding 
country did we get on this, our first day’s 
journey in Upper Burma. 

The rain continued to fall in sheets. 
We could see the large, flat feet and the 
gaunt legs, up to the knees, of our genie 
cook following us, slopping through deep 
mud, and splashing recklessly through 
puddles of unknown depth. After many 
hours we reached Wah-hsaung, so stiff 
that we could scarcely move, and crawled 
out, to find ourselves in front of a little 
white bungalow, which the chowkidar 
(bungalow - keeper) was struggling to 
open for us, with much rattling of large 
bunches of rusty keys. 

For four happy days we lived at the 
Wah-hsaung bungalow. A _ rocky river 
flowed just back of us—a river cold with 
the chill of the lofty mountain snows. 
To the right of the house was a stretch 
of dense forest. In front ran the trail 
leading over the mountains; to the left, 
hidden by the trees, was a small Shan 
village, and, farther on, the rice-fields of 
the villagers. 

This was the only Shan village near 
which we were to camp, for as soon as 
we began the ascent of the mountains 
we would be among the Kachin tribes. 































FORT AT SADON, THE LAST OUTPOST OF BRITISH AUTHORITY 


Being therefore anxious to make the 
acquaintance of Shans, I set forth one 
afternoon, with gifts of chocolates as a 
passport to friendship, and with my 
kodak. The first villager to see me 
uttered a sound of alarm and every 
one seuttled away—women with babies 
strapped on their backs, toddling young- 
sters, aged men and women—all disap- 
peared as fast as their respective means 
of locomotion permitted. Nothing re- 
mained but dogs, scores of dirty, half- 
starved, snarling pariah dogs, yelping 
and howling. As one “of the white 
sort ”—as they say in Malay—must not 
show even a tremor of fear before those 
of the “dark sort,” I assumed a non- 
chalant air, which I did not in the very 
least feel, proceeded to photograph sev- 
eral uninteresting bamboo fences, as if 
that had been my sole object in visiting 
the Shan village, and then to beat a dig- 
nified retreat with feet that longed to run. 

The early morning always found us 
threading our way through the dense 
tangle of the jungle, stepping as softly as 
possible, for of all shy birds the pheasants 
are the most wary. Wherever we could, we 
made use of the paths worn by the semi- 
domesticated water-buffalo of the natives, 
for to make one’s way through untrodden 
jungle is necessarily so noisy that it is 
hopeless to think of finding pheasants. 
Thus stooping our shoulders to buffalo 
height, we crept quietly through the 
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forest, at the slightest sound “ freezing ” 
as motionless as a well-trained pointer 
or for the 


among 


setter, with every sense alert 
scratching 


cluck that 


faintest suspicion of 
or of the 


pheasants. 


’ 
leaves, low meant 


Sometimes in the density of the jungle 


ment, we would foeus our stereo glasses 
on them, until at last W would re- 
gretfully raise his gun and shoot what 
were necessary for use in the Monograph, 
for which he had come all these miles 
to get material. 

The woods about 


Wah-hsaung 


were 





we would come suddenly upon one of very lovely, beautifully draped with blos- 
the great water- soming vines, 
buffalo themselves, musical with the 
and then _ there cooing of Malay 
was nothing to spotted doves, and 
do but retreat as bright with great 
expeditiously as numbers of birds. 
possible, for the Black - and - white 


water-buffalo have 
as great an antip- 
athy to the white 
man as have their 
Shan masters, and 
with a water-buf 
falo to feel to 
act, which he pro 


18s 


ceeds to do to the 
utmost of his ter- 
rific strength and 


his great, menac- 
ing horns. In our 
pheasant - hunting 
we came to look 
upon these huge 
beasts, so omni- 
present and = so 
deadly, as our 





rreatest danger. 





wagtails and yel- 
low wagtails lived 
up to their names 
with a frantic 
wagging they 
scurried about the 
river-bank. Blue- 
bearded _ bee - eat- 
ers, short - tailed 
green parrots, and 
turquoise _ rollers 
were like glowing 
tropical 
which 

unto 

wings. 


as 


blossoms 
had taken 
themselves 
There was 
a pygmy falcon, 
only five inches 
long, but 
inch a faleon— 


every 








As we wandered A HiuMAN Wein 


farther into the 
forest we left 
behind the trails of the buffalo, and 


now it was a question of cutting one’s 
or taking to the tracks of the 
boar or the semi-wild pig. Un- 
fortunately a pig’s trail is hardly adapted 
So 


way 
wild 


to the anatomy of the genus homo. 


it was with aching backs and rush of 
blood to the head that we painfully 


crawled along hour after hour 4 la pig. 
3ut how great the reward when suddenly 
we halted, for there was the haughty 
cock pheasant and his harem, busily 
seratching for a living. Sometimes the 
lord of creation was a glossy jungle-fowl 
cock, with drooping tail and red-and-gold 
ruff, or sometimes there would be a 
group of immaculate black - and - white 
pheasants, with dainty heads alert and 


high. Our hearts beating with excite- 


ferocious little 
face, with beak of 
prey and perfectly 
good talons of its own. But I have not 
to enumerate all the delightful 
bird persons of Wah-hsaung. 

We found that the best time to sur- 
prise our pheasants was at their meals. 
After breakfast they would retreat deep 
into the jungle, and then there would 
be no seratching or clucking table-talk 
to guide one to them. 


HIS CROSSBOW 


space 


Just before sun- 
set they came out for their evening meal, 
and then W—— and I would out 
again with gun and glasses. 

Our plan of attack was often as fol- 
lows: we would walk quietly along some 
trail until heard something which 
might be pheasants. W——— would then 
creep into the jungle, while I went along 
the trail for a short distance and then 
turned quickly into the jungle growth, 


sot 
sei 


we 





























the idea being to drive the birds toward 
Ww— as he waited crouched on the 
ground. 

One evening W—— had as usual gone 
into the forest, and I was hurrying along 
to head the pheasants in his direction, 
when, right in front of me, out of the 
jungle stepped a great water - buffalo 
and her ealf. In- 
stantly her head 
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ing to them to hurry, in a language 
of which they knew not a word. With 
true Chinese indifference and dry humor 
they remarked to the chowkidar that the 
conversation of Aladdin reminded them 
of nothing so much as the barking of a 
dog, which speech the chowkidar duly 
translated to Aladdin, who danced with 
rage, to the im- 
mense amusement 





with its immense, 
threatening horns 
was lowered, and 
the beast made a 
plunge in my di- 
rection. Just in 
time I reached the 
fork of the nearest 
tree, pulling my 
skirt out of reach 
of the  brute’s 
horns. There I 
sat with my en- 
emy looking up at 
me and pawing the 
ground with rage. 
I could hear far 
away W ’s soft, 
insistent whistle 
urging me to come 
on and drive the 
pheasants toward 
him. How long I 
was a prisoner on 
the slippery, moss- 











of the Chia boys. 
From that day on 
it was open war- 
fare between them 
and excitable little 
Aladdin. Mean- 
while above all the 
mélée rose the 
braying of mules. 

In despair we 
decided to go on 
and leave the 
pack-train to fol- 
low after. Cook 
had appointed 
himself groom, 
and we found that 
our saddles had 
been put on as 
close to the neck 
of the horses as 
possible, Ww h i l e 
both reins were 
fastened on the 
same side of the 








covered limb of 
that tree I do not 
know, but it was 
almost dark when W ’s figure appeared 
far down the trail; he had given me up as 
an assistant and gone off alone into the 
jungle. There also appeared the small fig- 
ure of an eight-year-old Shan urchin, 
come in search of his buffalo, and astride 
her back he serenely rode home. More than 
once were we chased up trees by these 
beasts, to be thus rescued by some small 
native. Submissive and useful to the 
natives, the water-buffalo will rarely tol- 
erate the presence of a white man. 
Confusion reigned on the morning of 
our departure from Wah-hsaung. In 
order to make an early start we had 
risen while it was yet dark. The 
mules were unruly, the three Chinese 
mule-boys slow and stupid; Aladdin 
in a frantic state of excitement, shout- 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 743. —95 





THE HEAD OF OUR GURKA ESCORT 


bits! These mis- 
takes, which cook 
eonsidered trivial 
matters, righted, W—— and I set off, 
taking with us a Burmese boy whom we 
had engaged to act as interpreter among 
the hill people into whose country we 
were going. This boy knew no English, 
but, as cook spoke a little Burmese, we 
hoped that ideas might pass from us to 
Aladdin, thence through cook to the Bur- 
mese boy, and eventually to the Kachins. 

For the first few miles our way lay 
through level rice- fields and across a 
clear, dashing river, and then we began 
the ascent to the bungalow on the sum- 
mit of Pungatong, more than three thou- 
sand feet above us. The Burmese boy 
trudged on behind. We often looked back 
to smile at his picturesque figure. He 
was clad in a loose, short, white jacket, 
a handkerchief of cerise silk about his 
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conceivable hue—like the 
throngs of gay, silk-clad 
Burmese maids who gather 
about the railroad stations 
of Lower Burma. They 
carpeted the trail, flutter- 
ing up before our horses’ 
hoofs, perhaps to light 
upon us, or upon the 
horses themselves, or to 
drift off down the valleys, 
or to settle on the trail 
ahead, only to be started 
up again. 

The Burman believes the 
spirits of human beings to 
be butterflies, which, when 
the bodies to whom they 
belong are at rest, may go 
fluttering about the world 
at will. Thus only for the 
gravest reasons will one 
Burman waken another; 
for that butterfly spirit 
may be wandering, who 
knows where, and illness or 
death may come to him 
who is waked before his 








THE POOL WHERE MY HORSE FELL 


neck, and a long strip of blue-and-green 
cloth wound about his hips, falling al- 
most to his heels like a narrow skirt. 
His long, black hair was done up in a 
psyche knot at the back of his head, and 
he wore the usual crownless turban of 
the Burman. He carried a huge parasol 
of orange paper, though which the light 
shone warm gold upon his face, which 
was that of a Burne-Jones lady done in 
sepia. 

The country was utterly lovely, the 
world bathed in sunshine; the trail wind- 
ing up, circling the hills, sometimes de- 
scending, but always leading us to ex- 
hilarating higher points. We were in a 
sea of rolling mountains. The trail was 
good, the air like wine. Our guide under 
his bobbing parasol was now far behind, 
but, as the trail lay straight before us, 
we plodded on. 

Never anywhere in all our wanderings 
had we seen so many butterflies at one 
time. They swarmed in the sunshine 
like clouds of gnats. Butterflies of every 


spirit has returned gently 
to arouse the sleeping body. 
It was at Pungatong 
that we first felt the horror 
of physical breakdown. I hope that this 
page may meet the understanding eye of 
some field naturalist or explorer, for they 
alone will comprehend what it was that 
fell upon us. We were surrounded by 
beauty, yet our very souls were sick. We 
had just come from months of incessant 
labor in the most unhealthful tropical 
jungles of the East, and with the work 
there had been always the anxiety lest, 
in spite of all our efforts, the pheasants 
might escape us. We looked toward the 
distant mountains, and we saw not their 
lovely blue undulations; we felt only the 
unspoken dread which each somehow knew 
was in the other’s heart—“ We have not 
the strength to go on!” 

I had been “ Memsahib the doctor” to 
many a native, and I now realized that 
the time had come when it was impera- 
tive to put new strength into the inde- 
fatigable head of the expedition. There 
were tonics in my medicine-kit, and 
these I administered faithfully ; but there 
were also a few dilapidated books in the 
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bungalow—our blessings on whoever had 
left them there to comfort weary trav- 
elers. I remember neither titles nor 
plots; I know only that they brought 
rest. So, sitting in the sunshine, we read 

blessed trash; we slept much, and soul 
and body breathed deep of the bracing 
mountain air; until little by little the 
nights ceased to be haunted by hideous 
dreams and we felt again the peace of 
normal nerves. 

We made ourselves as much at home 
as if Pungatong was to be our habitation 
for the rest of our natural lives. So 
condensed and exact was our equipment 
that in an hour we could make “home” 
in a tent or in the empty room of a 
musty little bungalow. The veranda was 
our dining-room, with the blue, blue hills, 
in undulating ranges, from our own 
altitude of three thousand feet, to eleven 
thousand feet, seventy miles away at the 
horizon; while straight down beneath us 
on all sides there was the jungle, through 
which wound little man-made trails. In 
sunny valleys countless species of but- 
terflies danced before one’s eyes until 
cameras and guns were basely deserted 
for butterfly- nets. In shaded ravines 
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were little brooks overhung by giant tree- 
ferns; here I filled my hands with flowers 

fragrant, star-like jasmin, drooping 
sprays of tiny lavender flowers, wistaria- 
like vines draping the trees with water- 
falls of small white blossoms; here, too, 
laughing thrushes and bulbuls gurgled 
and bubbled with very joy of life. 

With our souls filled with the beauty 
of it all, we turned into the jungle it- 
self to “still-hunt” the pheasants, as at 
Wah-hsaung. Never was burglar more 
stealthy than we when creeping through 
the forest in search of our pheasants, 
stopping instantly at the slightest rustle 
among the leaves. Oh! the agonized 
positions which we were forced to as- 
sume for what seemed an interminable 
time, perhaps to find a group of bold, 
dashingly costumed, white-crested, laugh- 
ing thrushes hopping daringly about and 
staring impudently at us. For all their 
boastful impudence we found that these 
thrushes were always on the alert to fly 
out of danger when need be, and that 
they invariably sounded an alarm when 
we were near. Further investigation 
disclosed the fact that where there was a 
group of these birds there was almost 

















Our CAMP NEAR THE VILLAGE OF SIN-MA-HOW 
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sure to be a flock of pheasants also. 
W—— and I made this discovery inde- 
pendently; the question was, why did 
thrushes and pheasants thus consort ? 

The solution of this problem hardened 
our hearts against the thrushes; for they 
spied every danger and their quick note 
gave warning to the pheasants, who, 
busily seratching on the ground, had not 
the same range of vision as their neigh- 
bors in the trees. As the hartebeest in 
Africa is the trial of the sportsman, so 
here these troublesome thrushes often suc- 
ceeded in frustrating all our hopes. The 
insects which flew up out of range of the 
pheasants were undoubtedly the latter’s 
unconscious payment to the thrushes for 
this valuable sentinel duty. Similarly 
the wary pheasants followed in the wake 
of the tiny musk-deer. In this case, too, 
the benefit was mutual, the alert eyes of 
the birds serving the deer, and the sensi- 
tive nostrils of the deer scenting danger 
while it was yet afar. Always clamorous 
squirrels rushed about the forest giving 
warning of our approach. 


interviewed we would go away and leave 
them in peace. We simply wanted to 
know what they had for dinner, how 
many and what sort of eggs their wives 
laid, and in what kind of nests and at 
what time of year. In a word, just a 
little of their family life; and as to skins 
—well, perhaps a very few, that famous 
artists might make beautiful portraits of 
them, and that great scientists might 
settle once and for all what were their 
proper Latin names. Surely that was 
reasonable ? 

Sut W——’s observations and speci- 
mens remain to bear witness to our 
triumph over our enemies, although they 
had ranked on their side superior vision, 
superior power of scent and of hearing. 
The pheasants which we found at Punga- 
tong included the jungle fowl, the pea- 
cock pheasant, and the many members of 
the genus Genneus and others. 

Among the jungle people were brilliant 
wine and chestnut trogons, great horn- 
bills, which flew overhead with a rushing 
of powerful wings, pearl-gray monkeys 
swinging from branch to 
branch, while far down 











in a valley lived a rhi- 
noceros. W discov- 
ered him one day, wal- 
lowing and_ snorting 
with satisfaction in the 
deep mud of a partly 





dried-up stream. His 
glistening back led 
W—— to think that he 


was one of our old ene- 
mies—the water-buffalo; 
but he lifted his huge 
head and gave away the 
secret that he was a rhi- 
noceros, rare indeed at 
this elevation of three 
thousand feet! 








BESIDE THE BURMA-CHINA BOUNDARY-STONE 


So we had to reckon with the united 
efforts of the jungle people, all of whom 
were allied against us. I often felt 
like addressing the pheasants in Alice 
in Wonderland fashion, beginning, “O 
pheasants dear!” and going on to rea- 
son with them and to explain that if 
they would only allow themselves to be 


At the rest-hour of 
noon my chief interest 
was the human life of 
the trail. Sometimes a 
noisy trade-caravan would wind its way 
past—an unending line of mules, with 
tinkling bells around their necks and 
heavy loads upon their backs, while 
blue-clad Chinamen ran along beside 
them, with queues twisted around their 
heads, in order that they might be quite 
free to battle with the eccentricities 
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of mule psychology. An occasional pom- 
pous Chinaman, whose Hesh bore evidence 
of material prosperity, appeared sitting 
sideways on a mule, looking about with 
that supreme condescension of one who 
rides while others walk. 

Again it was an immense drove of 
hogs which was being urged along the 
trail urged, but how 


gently! A Chinaman 
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the bungalow, a Gurka soldier kept guard; 
the officers looked very grave when they 
found that we were alone, without an 
escort of soldiers. There was no knowing, 
they said, what these hill people would 
do, let tribes. 


The officers brought with them the para- 


alone the cruel border 


phernalia for heliographing, taking ad- 





walked along in _ front 
keeping up a monotone 


of “Zula! Lula! Lula!’ 
Behind him came another 


Chinaman with a_ long 
stick persuasively point- 
ing the way, while still 
other men in the rear 


closed in, in order to keep 
this imposing army intact. 
There was an epitome of 
oppressive 


human nature 


and overbearing where it 
dares to be, servile when 
it must. All 
world it is with hoots and 
blows that the 


long - suffering 


over our 


cries and 
mule is 
made to do man’s bidding, 
whereas in the most coax- 
ing of tones man address- 
es the hog. 


had 


Sometimes we 














Aladdin would 
meet me as we returned 
from morning in 
the jungle, of 


guests. 


our 
course in 

chronie state of excitement, to say that 
gentlemen at the 
bungalow, whose “kit” had not yet ar- 
rived. “Think better ask to tiffin,” 
counseled Aladdin. “ Have got goosey- 
stew, jungle-fowl curry, sago pudding.” 
Never was there a house-party so alto- 
gether delightful as these little chance 
gatherings in the far-away frontier hills 
of Burma. England sends the flower of 
her youth out to protect her interests in 
And they have 
lived, these young English officers. To 
be masters often of thousands of men 
they have first become masters of them- 
selves; their school has been the great 
world, and their text-books—adventure, 
hardship, danger, responsibility, 
study of the peoples of the earth. 

When these officers spent a night at 


there were hungry 


her colonial possessions. 


close 





ELEPHANT LOADED WITH TENTS 


vantage of the autumn sunshine to send 
messages flashing all over northern Bur- 
ma, by means of native operators, to 
whom it was all cipher, since they did 
not know a word of English. 

By and by there came a day when, 
with his servants and a guard of Gurkas, 
one of the English ofticers would be 
brought to the bungalow, on his way back 
to Myitkyina, haggard and spent with 
fever in this brief time. 
great 


Thus does a 
nation extend her sphere of in- 
fluence! 

The next stage of our journey took us 
through a forest of great white blossom- 
ing trees, a day’s ride beyond Pungatong 
to Pumkan, where we found a microseopie 
bungalow and a young English lieutenant 
serving tea to himself under the trees. 
Stage by stage did we journey to the 
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frontier, always higher and always colder. 
There was a halt of a few days at Sadon, 
the little fort perched on a mountain- 
top which was the last outpost of British 
authority. There we found that strict 
orders had come from headquarters of 
the government that we were on no ac- 
count to be permitted to leave Sadon 
without an armed escort of six Gurkas. 

Our retinue now numbered fourteen 
mules, three horses, three muleteers, cook, 
Aladdin, and six Gurkas in knee-trousers, 
coats, and puttees of khaki, with brown 
felt hats, cocked up on one side, and each 
with his rifle over his shoulder. 

We were one day joined by a lieu- 
tenant, who was going out to the frontier 
to see whether the tribes across the border 
had been destroying the boundary-stones 
of the British. All went well until, about 
three miles from our old camp, we came to 
a parting of the ways. The lieutenant’s 
orderly insisted that the right-hand trail 
was the one we should take. As we went 
on, however, the trail grew increasingly 
difficult, until we came to a shaky bridge 
of loose logs. In crossing the bridge my 
horse slipped and fell, crashing through the 
rotten logs into the dashing torrent below. 
The water was deep, rushing and foam- 
ing over big, slippery boulders, between 
which the horse had fallen, into a pool 
which was just large enough to save 
him from landing on the rocks them- 
selves. Had I been on his back I should 
certainly have been dashed to pieces! 

Our first dread was a broken leg for 
my poor horse, but the accident left 
nothing worse than a soaking-wet saddle, 
on which T had to ride all day. The next 
thought was the mules! How would 
they ever cross that stream, and what 
would be the fate of our outfit? W - 
hurried back, to find that Gurkas and 
mules had taken the left-hand trail. Soon 
our trail ceased to be a trail, ending 
abruptly at a dilapidated Kachin hut, 
whose surly owners directed us on by a 
tiny path—through high bamboos and 
grasses. It was steep, rocky, and slip- 
pery, with unexpected logs lying across 
it, hidden by the grasses. A dense growth 
of bamboo closed over our heads, so that 
I rode practically lying down on my 
horse, and at the same time on the watch 
for the dangerous logs and holes. At 
the foot of a precipitous trail, so danger- 


ous that we had to dismount and walk, 
was a tempestuous river which there 
was no way of crossing. It was nearly 
three o’clock in the afternoon, at five it 
would be bitterly cold, and at six dark 
as midnight. We had no matches, we 
had had no food since early morning. A 
night in the jungle was more than prob- 
able—a night of bitterest cold, with no 
wraps; a night to be followed by a day in 
which we must retrace the trail. I was 
left with the horse while the men went 
off to reconnoiter. They returned with 
a wild-eyed Kachin, who was gesticulat- 
ing excitedly that we were to follow him. 

Wearily we remounted and rode on, 
the Kachin leading, appearing and dis- 
appearing ahead of us, like some elfish 
sprite of the hills, until I caught sight 
of a bit of paper stuck in a freshly cut 
sapling at the side of the road. Eagerly 
we read the little, misspelled, scarcely 
legible note—directing us to turn at this 
spot to the right- (spelled “ write”) 
hand trail. It was from Aladdin; as- 
suredly he was this time the “gift of 
God,” as his name implies. 

Of all the difficult trails of the day 
this was the worst. The horses pulled, 
slipped, and strained up the steep moun- 
tain. I was blinded by the bamboos, 
which constantly struck me in the face. 
We rode until the lieutenant ahead 
called out: “My word! it’s all right! 
There are our tents!” Blessed little 
white tents in a neat row on the crest 
of a hill below us! Aladdin greeted 
us with his broadest and most toothless 
smile, saying: “You find my chit?” 
(chit meaning note). “I give Kachin 
money show me way; more money show 
you. I thought you in China by this 
time,” he added, with a burst of laughter. 

We were camped near the little Chinese 
village of Sin-Ma-How, the old chief of 
which we found a most dramatic per- 
sonality, so much an actor that we sel- 
dom had to wait for the interpreter to 
know that he was describing shooting, 
building traps, wind, cold, fatigue, or 
distance. When we asked where we 
should find the pheasants, the very tones 
of his voice as well as his gestures in- 
dicated a vast and discouraging distance, 
The chief only two days before had had 
three of his mules taken by tigers, and 
his pantomime description of it was 
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worthy of being put on the stage. In 
the days that were to come we grew to 
love this old man—so impressive an in- 
dividuality, his face so shrewd, so humor- 
ous and kindly, his figure in his dark- 
blue gown so full of dignity. No less 
did we love his wrinkled, motherly old 
wife, who came at once to call on me, 
bringing a gift of 
two chickens and 
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In character also they were purely Chi- 
nese, with all the patience, humor, and 
shrewd intelligence which that implies. 
Of the interior of the thatched huts of 
these villagers I saw but little; the houses 
are windowless, with one door to supply 
light and ventilation, as well as entrance 
and exit. In the center of this room is 
built a fire which 
fills the place with 





making a _ pretty 
speech, to the 
effect that I was 
the first white 
woman the village 
had ever seen, and 
that they hoped I 
would like them, 
and that she wish- 
edto make me alit- 
tle present to show 
how glad she was 
that I had come! 
What could be 
more gracious 
than the spirit of 
this old hill wom- 
an! I am proud 
to feel that we are 
friends, and I hope 
that she thinks as 
kindly and as 
often of her first 
white woman as 
does that white 








a dense cloud of 
smoke. With tears 
streaming down 
my face, I re- 
turned the ealls 
of my new friends, 
dimly seeing that 
they sat about that 
smoking fire, over 
which a pot of 
rice boiled; that 
in the rear was 
one of the now fa- 
miliar altars to 
the Nats (evil 
spirits), and that 
the only furniture 
consisted of a sort 
of seaffold on 
which were kept 
the family posses- 
sions crossbows, 
knives, and the 
rough looms for 
weaving the native 








woman of her. 
As usual, cu- 
rious visitors fre- 
quented our camp—the timid Lishao 
women of the village and the more friend- 
ly Chinese women, who even here in this 
wilderness of hills had their poor feet 
bound. It was strange how different 
were these two types, living side by side 
in the same isolated little village. The 
Lishao women were loaded with heavy 
brass rings hung around their necks and 
waists, with beadwork, and with sashes 
of red and yellow. They were suspicious 
and unfriendly, with dull, heavy faces. 
The Chinese woman was in the plain 
dark blue seen among the poor every- 
where in the great empire, her ornaments 
a simple silver necklace and ear-rings 
of the green jade which stands for 
purity and is part of the costume of 
every Chinese woman who can afford it. 


THE OLD CHIEF BIDDING US GODSPEED In 


cloth. 

the exhila- 
rating cold of 

early morning we would dance into our 

clothes and hurry out in search of the 

first warmth-giving rays of sunshine 

peeping over the eastern mountains. 

Oh, those mountains, how heart- 
breaking their ascent, but how reward- 
ing! There, after days of patient pur- 
suit, W—— found the silver, the rare 
monal, the Lady Amherst pheasants, and 
many others. Blossom-headed paraquets, 
in flocks cf from two to six hundred, 
flew low over our heads, until we 
would be enveloped in a cloud of vibrat- 
ing wings. 

All the days were bathed in sunshine, 
to be followed by nights so cold that 
we might not even remémber sunshine! 
Nuraing Singh would carry into our 
tents the great stones upon which we 
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had had the camp-fire built, and with 
these red-hot stones under our cots we 
managed to keep warm for the first half 
of the night, after which we would be 
stiff with cold in spite of all our blankets 
and of the fact that we went to bed 
dressed in everything we owned, includ- 


ing heavy woolen stockings and gloves, to 


was so many hundreds of years old. 
There had been no idea of construction 
or of grading; the hill people had 
simply followed the old game trails, the 
trails of the animals as they went down 
to the water to drink, and up again over 
the mountains. The horse of civiliza- 
tion would be appalled at such a trail. 

We passed herds of 


goats, headed by patri- 











archal curly - headed 
rams, come from 
mysterious China it- 
self and on their way 
to Myitkyina. Beside a 
stream we came upon a 
camp of Kachins who 
had failed to make the 
village of their destina- 
tion by nightfall, 
soothing their fears by 
driving a _ circle of 
bamboo poles around 
themselves, the poles 
three or four feet 
apart, and this, our 
Kachin guide told us, 
they hoped would keep 
away the Nats and— 
tigers! 

At a place where the 
trail wound around a 
mountain - side, over- 
hanging « precipice, 
we passed a huge Chi- 
nese caravan. Long be- 
fore we saw it we 
heard the tinkle of 
countless mule - bells 
and the resonant beat 
of metal gongs, to 
frighten from the trail 








BREAKING CAMP POR THE LAST TIME 


say nothing of sweaters and rain-coats! 

It was while the lieutenant was still 
with us that we made our first trip over 
the border into China itself. Leaving 
part of our escort to guard the camp, 
we took with us Nuraing Singh, two 
Gurkas, and a Kachin guide, and every 
one of us was armed. We made an early 
start, for it was an all-day trip. Up 
and down, with always a stream at the 
bottom, we rode over this trail which 


the ever-present Nats. 
We drew our horses as 
close as possible to the 
mountain-side to let 
the caravan pass, for we knew the un- 
ceremonious, jostling ways of mules, and 
we had no fancy for being shoved over 
that precipice. As each mule passed us 
we had to push him off to the outer edge 
of the trail to prevent his crushing us 
against the side of the mountain. 

About two hours from the camp we 
entered a forest of moss, cool and dark, 
an interlacing network of gnarled, moss- 
hung trees. Chattering squirrels broke 
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the peace, and pheasants clucked sotto or else buried in putrid flesh that they 


oce From this moss forest we came may conve! the dread germs of lock- 

finally into the zone of stunted bamboo jaw. <A whir and a thud—evidently the 

growth, dwarfed rhododendrons, life-ever- ntry had heard it, too, for he left the ql 
lastings, and dried grasses, all so like the camp-fire and paced slowly round and b iF 
mountain flora beyond Darjeeling that round the tent. At last we slept, for, 
we felt as if we were living over again after all, we might have been mistaken! 
our trails in the eastern Himalayas. The penetrating flute-notes of a whis 


At last we rode through wind-swept tling thrush awoke us, to find Alad- 
Sansi Gorge itself, where even in early din outside the door of our tent, where 


lla 


December we found in the shady places he waited every morning with some 
patches of snow and ranks of weeds startling piece of information, like the 
linked together by ice; and then out into seare-lines of a yellow journal. Some- 











: Yunnan, the western province of the times it was the delinquencies of his if 
Great Dragon Empire. There was enemies the muleteers, who refused to . 
China, ancient China, spread out before feed our horses; sometimes a sore finger, ; if 
; is in a panorama of rugged mountains! or a case of fever who wanted quinine. 
\ After the lieutenant returned to the This time it was to say in a frightened i 
; fort at Sadon, we remained on at the voice: “ That China boy dead, sir! One Hy 
camp, going again far into Yunnan, where horse dead, too, sir!” Poor little “ China 
: we had rocks rolled down the hillsides boy a Actually dead of fear, believing j | 
} at us by wild-looking creatures who ap- a Nat had entered him through a | 
peared for an instant to roll down their felon. In vain had we tried to save ML 
missiles and then vanished beyond the him. His was the second death since we i if 
; mountain-tops. On one of the nights set forth on this Asiatic pheasant expedi- ‘ 
when we could not sleep there suddenly tion, and had we never gone a-pheasant- iI 
: came an ominous sound—a straight, un- ing perhaps it might not have happened! 1h 
erring whir-r-r, which ended in a soft Poor little Lanoo -lead, close beside his i] j 
thud against the back of the tent at horse; strange to say it was his horse that 18 
the foot of our cots. had died, and at about the same hour! A 
' “Did you hear that?” asked W : A poisoned arrow lay broken behind the iH i 
and we both added in the same breath, tent—just where we had heard the thud | 
: ‘Tt sounded just like an arrow shot from the night before—but it seemed a small | | 
a crossbow!” Some days before we had matter now, with our trouble about 7) 
bought some bows and arrows from pass- Lanoo, and with his brothers sitting sul- H | 
ing Kachins and Chinese, and had praec- lenly smoking, while our Gurkas, fully | 
tised shooting them off, so that the sound armed, followed us about, watchful lest f 
was familiar to us; and the old chief had there should be trouble among the de- a 
acted out for us the fate of one struck moralized villagers, who were erecting : { 
by the deadly poisoned arrows, which, fresh Naf altars to propitiate the spirits | 
it is said, have been soaked in aconite that had claimed Lanoo. 
t | 
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Motion Study at St. Katharine’s 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


T is indeed hard to begin this nar- 
| rative—there are so many important 
things that ought to be said in the 
first paragraph. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all is this, so I will say it at 
once and let the rest wait. 

No one can appreciate this story un- 
less she has tried to do good, and failed. 
If she has, and if she remembers exactly 
how she felt when failure fell, and if 
she has read the lives of Cleopatra and 
Bryan and Napoleon, she may read on. 

It began thus: I was sitting at my desk 
in the study-hall one evening last week, 
wondering whether I should read New- 
comb’s Principles of Political Economy 
or Madame Blavatsky’s Jsis Unveiled. 
I had learned my lessons, and I had half 
an hour left, which was enough to learn 
all about either political economy or 
theosophy. But I was ’most sure it 
wasn’t enough time to learn all about 
them both; so I sat for a minute finger- 
ing the two books and wonderirg which 
I would tear the literary heart out of, 
as another author beautifully expresses it. 

Sister Irmingarde was at her desk at 
the head of the study-hall, sitting with 
her eyes on a book that lay open before 
her. When she is reading one cannot 
see her eyes at all—only eyelids that 
seem closed, and long, black eyelashes 
resting on her cheeks. This night, as I 
looked at her, her face seemed to me 
like a beautiful home that some one had 
locked up and left, with the shutters 
closed and all the blinds drawn down. 
While I was thinking this, and wonder- 
ing whether the other girls were clever 
enough to think of it, and reaching for 
my note-book so I could preserve it, the 
study-hall, which had been cool and gray 
and ordinary, suddenly became bright 
and warm and cheerful. A kind of ripple 
passed over the girls, like a breeze touch- 
ing a field of grain, and they all seemed 
to sway forward a little. as if they were 
pulled by invisible strings. Full well did 
I know what these things meant. Sister 


Irmingarde had raised her eyes from her 
book and was smiling. 

| love to see her do that. It is almost 
the only thing that diverts my mind when 
I am thinking of my art. I happened 
to eateh her eye, 80 I smiled back, of 
course, with all my heart, and she made 
a little gesture which meant that I was 
to come to her desk. I was there almost 
before she had finished the gesture, and 
she closed the book she had been reading 
and offered it to me. 

“Here is a book that should interest 
you, May,” she said. “ Look it over when 
you have time and tell me what you think 
of it.” Then. as she was handing it to 
me, she opened it again and showed me 
a paragraph she had marked in the second 
chapter, and told me to read that first 
because it would give me the thing in a 
nutshell. I thanked her and took the 
book back to my desk. There were 
twenty-five minutes left of the study 
hour, so I slid Neweomb and Blavatsky 
out of the way and began the new book 
without losing a second. It is always 
thrilling to read anything Sister Irmin- 
garde recommends, even when the book 
is instructive; and I’d rather talk about 
books with her than go to three matinées. 

Of course I started at the place she 
had marked, and I will admit to the 
gentle reader that as I read the icy chill 
of disappointment touched my soul. What 
I wanted to read about was Life, and 
this book was about motions—not emo- 
tions, you know; just plain motions. 

The writer said motions were impor- 
tant indeed, and that everybody wasted 
a great many of them, and that the 
world would be a changed and wonderful 
place if people would be more careful 
about them. In the paragraph Sister 
Irmingarde had marked he told about 
a girl who made boxes in a factory. She 
was very quick, and she made more boxes 
in five minutes than any other girl in 
any factory anywhere. She was so won- 
derful that people came to the _ box- 
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her work; and she 


factory to see 


won 
prizes and held the box-making record 
of the world, and all her dear companions 
The man who wrote 
the book said he heard about how fast 
she worked, so he got permission to visit 
the factory watch for he 
almost sure that she wasted motions. 

The gentle reader will admit that this 
but it more 
the got to the 
factory and sat down to watch the girl 
make boxes. He did not fall in love 
with her. I hasten to explain this at 
once, lest the gentle reader expect him 


were jealous of her. 


and her was 


was not exciting, became 


interesting when man 


to, and be disappointed, as I was. No. 
He just watched her make boxes; 
and he discovered that his terrible, 
innermost suspicions were correct. She 


wasted motions. Even this wonderful 
girl wasted them. I don’t remember 
exactly what the figures were, but I 
think she wasted twenty-eight motions 


She made 
thirty-five boxes every five minutes, so 
you for yourself that the poor 
girl wasted nine hundred and eighty mo- 
tions every five minutes, instead of sav- 
ing them all them to 
seventy-two boxes in five minutes, as she 


every time she made a box. 


can see 


and using make 


eould have done if she had been really 

clever and careful about her motions. 
When the man told this to the girl 

she was annoyed and spoke rudely to 


him—for she had been greatly praised in 
the past, as I said before. But he pointed 
out how much she could earn by making 
instead of thirty-five, 
and he showed her how to do it and to 


seventy-two boxes 


save her motions instead of throwing 
them carelessly around the factory, as it 
were. (I put in that “as it, were” 
without thinking, and now I know that 


when I did it I wasted eighteen motions, 
Motion 
study makes life seem terribly serious.) 

We will now return to the girl making 
the half an after the 
man met her she was making seventy- 


for the words were not necessary. 


boxes. In hour 
two boxes every five minutes, with tears 
of joy on her pale cheeks. 

After telling about this unusual and 
interesting girl, the author went on to 
show how we all waste time and money 
by wasting our motions, and his book 
told how “ fatigue-eliminating devices” 
would help every one to work “with the 
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reliability of a steam-valve, the joy of a 
hunting-dog, and the inspiration of an 
artist.” All we 
work, he 
the right and have 
the left hand in position to begin the next 
right off, and our 
“variables,” and consider separately ev- 
that affects the amount of 
work we are able to turn out. He said 
for we ought to 
save at least one motion on every letter 
of the alphabet, and shorten the distance 
the hand has to travel, besides. 

That’s all I read then. My brain 
felt tired and not very clear when I 
got through. I put my hand up to my 
brow to see if it was really as hot as 
it felt, I remembered that I 
wasting a motion, so I took it down in a 
hurry and But of 
course |] Then 


manual 
said, is to shorten the distance 
hand has to 


have to do in 
move, 
motion remember 
ery element 


in writing, instance, 


and was 


another. 
there. 


wasted 
couldn’t leave it 





THIS BOOK WAS ABOUT MOTIONS—JUST PLAIN MOTIONS 


I looked around at my dear companions, 
to divert my mind. 

Kittie James sat just across from me, 
sharpening a pencil and wasting so many 
that it feel sick to 
watch her. ’Most every time she shaved 
off a piece of wood she laid down the 
knife and looked at the and 
picked up the shaving and threw it in 
the waste-paper basket, instead of waiting 
to throw them all in at once. It was a 


motions made me 


pencil 
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I TRIED TO DO IT WITH A NOBLE SWEEP OF 


dreadful sight, after what I had been 
reading. I turned a hopeful gaze on 
Mabel Blossom. She was tearing a paper 
into little bits and dropping half of them 
on her desk and getting them mixed up 
with her notes, and, naturally, having to 
pick them all up again. Maudie Joyce 
was copying something from a book she 
was reading, and wasting at least one 
hundred motions over every paragraph. 
I looked around the room, Every blessed 
girl there was wasting motions just as 
fast as she could waste them, and as I 
gazed I saw my duty. I realized that 
what this noble man was doing out in 
the world I could do in our quiet con- 
vent halls. TI could “stop the waste” 
and develop “ increased efficiency,” as he 
called it. I thought it over quickly, 
and my brain throbbed like an engine. 
I decided that first of all I would teach 
myself, and next I would teach the girls. 

I wanted to begin that very minute, 
so IT sat for a long time studying the 
things on my desk and planning how I 
could get them all into the big drawer 
below it with one motion. It was hard, 
for there were lots of things there. At 
last TI tried to do it with a noble sweep 
of the arm, but I didn’t get it just 


right; so the things all 
fell off the desk, and the 
ink spilled, and the pens 
and pencils rolled over the 
floor and got under the 
girls’ feet, and I had to 
get down on my hands 
and knees and_ grovel 
around for them for five 
minutes. Sister Irmin- 
garde looked dreadfully 
surprised and all the girls 
giggled. But I didn’t 
mind very much. I had 
begun my new Work; and, 
anyway, I saved one mo- 
tion by not returning 
Mabel Blossom’s nod when 
we separated in the hall. 
Mabel had giggled harder 
than any one else over the 
things I spilled. 

The next morning I 
started St. Katharine’s 


THE ARM Motion-Study Club, and 


made myself the presi- 

dent. All the girls 
joined right off. Most of them seemed 
to think it was going to be like mov- 
ing pictures, but they realized their sad 
error before I got through with them. 
We went to work in a scientific way, as 
the man advised in the book. The first 
thing to do was to study the girls care- 
fully and make notes of their motions, 
and show them how they could improve. 
I interested Kittie James immediately 
by telling her how many motions she 
wasted at the table. Kittie loves to eat, 
so I explained to her how much more 
she could eat if she saved her motions. 
We haye only half an hour for meals, 
and Kittie saw the point at once; but 
she was not clever enough to apply it 
the way she should have done. Her idea 
was to save her own motions by making 
the other girls wait on her. I pointed 
out this error, and Janet Trelawney 
helped me by making some _ sketches 
showing Kittie saving motions at the 
table. Kittie looked at the pictures and 
resigned from the club, but I got her 
back again the next night by giving a 
spread for her in my room. 


Janet’s pictures gave me a very good 
idea. She had a camera, and I persuaded 
her to take snapshots of all the girls 
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when they didn’t know it but were wast- 
ing motions. These gave us what real 
writers call “ powerful weapons.” After 
we made a careful study of every girl, 
and wrote out a list of things she had to 
do regularly, we “enumerated all the 
motions required in that effort,” as the 
author of the book advised, and we 
showed the girls that they were throwing 
away thousands of motions every day. 

It was simply fascinating after that to 
see how things worked out. Of course 
‘most every girl started wrong. Janet 
Trelawney, who plays the piano beauti- 
fully, decided that she could eliminate 
a lot of motions by not practising any 
more, and Sister Cecilia had a dreadful 
time with Janet until I heard about it 
and pointed out her mistakes to the poor, 
misguided child. 1 showed Janet how 
she could save motions by not glancing 
at the clock during practice hour, and by 
not getting up and looking into the gar- 
den until she got through. And Sister 
Cecilia was really enthusiastic when I 
showed her and Janet how many motions 
Janet could save by memorizing all her 
musie and not having to turn the sheets. 
There were over three hundred motions 
saved every hour, but Janet was cold 
and unresponsive when I discovered this. 

I turned mv attention to Adeline 
Thurston next, and 
my heart leaped 
with joy over the 
dear girl’s delight 
when I showed her 
how many motions 
she could save in 
writing. Adeline 
writes poetry, and I 
proved that by mak- 
ing her letters ever 
so much smaller she 
could write ever so 
many more poems 
without tiring her 
hand. Adeline was 
so grateful she al- 
most cried, for she 
is a frail child and 
has to save her 
strength. She tried 
my plan right off 
and it worked beau- 
tifully, except that 
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c ymposed a poem she made the letters so 
small she couldn't read them afterward, so 
her beautiful poem was lost to the world. 
Adeline resigned from the club that very 
day, and I had to give her my new belt- 
buckle to get her back. We had to have 
her, for she is always the secretary of 
every club and writes the most beautiful 
Minutes. She wouldn’t save any motions 
on her poetry after her sad experience, 
but she saved thousands on the reports 
of the Motion-Study Club. She couldn’t 
read them, and nobody else could, either; 
but of course nobody dared to complain. 

The most interesting experiment of all 
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was with Mabel Muriel Murphy. Long 
ere this I have told the gentle reader 
how messy Mabe! Muriel used to be about 
her clothes, and how, with Sister Edna’s 
help, she reformed and became the neat- 
est girl at St. Katharine’s. Since then it 
has always taken Mabel one full hour 
to dress and undress. As we are only 
allowed half an hour, Mabel Muriel had 
to get up thirty minutes earlier than the 
rest of us every morning, and go to her 
room half an hour earlier every night. 
Thus she missed many pleasant and in- 
structive occasions, including “ spreads.” 
Mabel Muriel told me with her own lips 
that this was often irksome, and when I 
told her I thought by saving motions 
she could dress and undress in thirty 
minutes her face lit up with joy. 

The first morning I stole into her room 
and tried to show her how to save mo- 
tions we were both an hour late. You 
see, we made the motions fewer, but as 
we had to study each motion a long time 
before we made it, it wasn’t really much 
saving. Mabel Muriel was interested, 
though, and bound to keep at it: so the 
second morning, when she dressed with- 
out my help and tried to apply our prin- 
ciples, she was an hour and a half late, 
and Sister Edna ealled her aside and ut- 
tered stern reproaches. The third morn- 
ing Mabel Muriel came into the class- 
room on time, but her hair was over her 
left ear, and three buttons on the back 
of her blouse were unbuttoned, and her 
placket was open. Sister Edna had to 
talk to her again, and her experiment 
could not yet be ealled a success. 

We then watched with fascinated in- 
terest a grim contest between science 
and affection. Mabel Muriel was dread- 
fully anxious to learn to dress in thirty 
minutes, and just as anxious to please 
Sister Edna, who is her Ideal, by looking 
neat. So sometimes she would be neat 
and late, and sometimes messy and on 
time, but never neat and early, as she was 
wont to be ere she took up motion study. 
It was a terrible thing to watch, for when 
Mabel Muriel Murphy sets her jaw and 
goes at anything she keeps at it with 
awful determination. I tried to stop her, 
for I felt responsible; but as another 
Literary Artist says, “ I had put in motion 
forces I could not control.” All I could 
do, alas! was to stealthily button Mabel 


Muriel up the back whenever I got a 
chance in a class-room. 

Was I, all this time, the gentle reader 
asks, neglecting my dear friends Maudie 
Joyce and Mabel Blossom? Nay. But 
the things that happened to them are 
almost too sad to deseribe. I fain would 
pass them o’er, but that would not be 
Art. The true Literary Artist writes of 
Life as it is, even when he has to plunge 
his pen into the quivering human heart 
to do it and write his words with Blood. 
Therefore, I continue. 

In the beginning Mabel and Maudie 
were not very enthusiastic over the Mo- 
tion-Study Club. They said they thought 
motion study was silly. But after I had 
talked to them. and Janet had made a 
lot of snapshots when they didn’t know it, 
and I had read some of the man’s book 
to them and told them all about the girl 
in the box-factory, they began to under- 
stand. Mabel Blossom has a way of 
pulling at her lips and pinching her eye- 
brows and rubbing her forehead when 
she is studying, and I added these mo- 
tions up, “estimated their force,” as the 
man said we must do, and showed Mabel 
that in the next year she would have 
wasted billions of motions, not to speak 
of pulling her face out of shape. I 
showed, too, that her eyebrows would be 
gone in about eight years more. and that 
her mouth would be pulled half-way to 
her left ear in two years and seven 
months. You’d better believe that inter- 
ested—yea, staggered— Mabel Blossom. 
[I also reminded her of the beautiful 
theory that no lady lifts her hands to 
her face or head after she is dressed, 
unless she has to use her handkerchief. 
At St. Katharine’s we are not supposed 
to do a single thing to our features after 
the dressing-hour, except to make them 
reflect what Sister Edna ealls “a quick 
and eager intelligence.” 

The very morning I talked to her, 
Mabel stopped pulling her mouth, and 
I pointed out to her at noon that she had 
saved seventy-three motions. The same 
morning Maudie had saved two hundred 
and seventeen motions by not dusting and 
arranging her desk as usual, but I was 
not so much gratified with this result. 
It “left much to be desired,” as Sister 
Irmingarde says about our recitations. 

That night we talked about “ motion 
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study ” and “ increased efficiency” until 
the Great Silence fell, and the more we 
talked the more enthusiastic Mabel and 
Maudie got. After this they were the 
most zealous members of the club, and 
though I was giving most of my time to 
it now, and holding meetings every day, 
Mabel and Maudie did 
even more than I did, be- 
cause there were two ot 
them. They did not ex- 
actly work with the relia- 
bility of a steam-valve, 
but all the other girls 
admitted that they cer- 
tainly showed the joy of 
a hunting-dog in chasing 
their dear companions 
and making them do 
things. 

They wrote down every 
girl’s name in a special 
book they had, and then 
they took all her measure- 
ments, because the author 
of the book said it was 
necessary to consider the 
anatomy of workers. 
Then they carried the girl 
off to distant corners in 
the convent grounds and 
talked to her long and 
earnestly. Sometimes the 
girl was grateful and 
sometimes she wasn’t, 
but, whether she was or 
not, Mabel and Maudie 
clung to her and drilled 
her in motion study, at 
first alone and then with 
other girls. Wherever I 
looked I could see silent 
groups of girls making 
strange, mysterious mo- 
tions under the trees and 
along the river-bank, or 
standing petrified in one 
spot, because they had made a wrong mo- 
tion and didn’t dare to move for fear 
of making another. Maudie and Mabel 
went about looking so busy it seemed 
almost wicked to speak to them. They 
had a plan of their own and were work- 
ing it up in secret. Little did I wot, 
alas! what it would prove to be. 

All this time I was so busy myself I 
didn’t have a minute to study my lessons. 
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I sually I can get them by reading them 
over once, but now I didn’t even have time 
to do that. There was always some girl 
standing around waiting to tell me how 
she had eut down her motions from six 
thousand seven hundred and eight every 


day to five hundred and twenty-two, and 





WE HAD TO STUDY EACH MOTION A LONG TIME BEFORE WE MADE IT 


asking how she could do even better; 
and it was simply wonderful to watch 
her go through the few motions that were 
left and then tell her how many she could 
drop. I got eight girls down to sixty- 
nine a day, but they weren’t really grace- 
ful over them. And when Sister Edna 
called them before her and asked if it 
was indolence or paralysis that ailed 
them, they all cried and blamed me. 
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THEY DID THEIR STUDYING STANDING UP 
TO SAVE THE MOTION OF SITTING DOWN 


It was a whole week before I noticed 
how different things seemed at St. 
Katharine’s. I had been so busy I hadn’t 
really paid much attention to the girls 
when we were together; I was more in- 
terested in working with them alone or in 
little groups. But finally I noticed that 
they didn’t seem exactly natural. They 
stopped waving their hands to one an- 
other when they met on the campus, and 
they did their studying standing up to 
save the motion of sitting down, and 
Mabel Blossom went about with a fixed 
look of awful anxiety on her face because 
she was afraid she would waste a move- 
ment of the lips in smiling. The girls 
spent all their spare time telling one an- 
other how they saved motions, and ever 
and anon Mabel Blossom and Maudie 


Jovee drilled them in something new. 


This was the way things 
were when Mother Mary 
Caroline came to visit St. 
Katharine’s. Mother Mary 
Caroline is the head of 
our whole convent Order, 
and she spends her time 
traveling from one of her 
convents to another and 
giving the Sisters and the 
House Superiors advice. 
She comes to St. Kath- 
arine’s about once a year. 
It is always a great ocea- 
sion, and we have a special 
entertainment for her. She 
is old—as much as fifty, I 
should think —and_ thin, 
and she has a face like a 
white rose that has faded, 
and brown eyes that al- 
ways look tired. But she 
is very gracious and dig- 
nified, and she acts like 
what she is—a_ French- 
woman with noble blood 
flowing through her veins. 
Her nuns are devoted to her, and count 
the nonths till she comes. Every girl 
at St. Katharine’s is on her best be- 
havior when Mother Mary Caroline is 
within the convent walls. I have to 
explain all this so the gentle reader will 
realize how embarrassing was the thing 
that happened. 

One Saturday morning while we were 
entering the refectory the word ran along 
the lines that Reverend Mother Mary 
Caroline had arrived the night before, 
and wouid see us in the study-hall as soon 
as we had finished breakfast. The girls 
were excited, but Mabel Blossom and 
Maudie Joyce were the worst of all. 
They rushed up and down the lines 
whispering to their friends, which, of 
course, was against the rules. I remem- 
ber wondering what they were saying and 
wishing they would hurry and tell me; 
and then I noticed that most of the girls 
looked a little seared. I decided I would 
keep out of it, whatever it was, and I 
pretended I had forgotten something and 
went to my room. When I got back 
the girls were seated, and talking was not 
illowed after that. I didn’t really think 
much about what they had been whisper- 
ing, for the night before I had thought 
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of a way to do my hair with three mo- 
tions, and I had tried it that morning, 
and I wanted to know how they liked it. 
I was just crazy for a chance to ask 
them, especially as I was afraid the hair 
would fall down before my chance came. 

There wasn’t time to ask more than 
two or three of them, though, for we 
went straight from the refectory to the 
study-hall, and we are not allowed to 
speak after we have crossed its threshold. 
I went to my favorite desk at the back 
of the hall—the last seat of the middle 
row. I like it because when I sit there 
I can see the whole room and what all 
the girls are doing, and I ean look, too, at 
Sister Irmingarde, who is down at the 
front in a direct line from me. That is 
why I saw so plainly the unusual inci- 
dents that now took place. 

The room was strangely quiet. It al- 
ways is quiet, but usually one hears the 
rustling of pages as we turn the leaves 
of our books, or the shuffling of the girls’ 
feet. But motion study had stopped most 
of that the week before, and now the 
girls hardly seemed to breathe. Sister 
Irmingarde raised her head and looked 
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slowly around the room, and as she 
looked 1 saw her eatch her lower lip 
between her teeth for an instant, the 
way she does when she is puzzled. If 
she meant to speak, she didn’t have time, 
for the door opened suddenly and Mother 
Mary Caroline came in with Mother 
Emily, the House Superior, by her side. 
very girl rose to her feet as if some 
one had touched a spring in her. They 
are used to that, and always do it pretty 
well. (If we were all in our graves we'd 
rise from foree of habit if Mother Mary 
Caroline entered the cemetery.) But 
this morning those eighty girls got up 
like one girl rising. Then, instead of 
settling back comfortably into their 
seats when Mother Emily gave the sig- 
nal, they sat down again with a bang 
that shook the room. You see, they had 
let themselves drop to save bending their 
knees. After that not one foot slipped! 
Not one single hand or head moved! 
They sat like eighty stone images, look- 
ing straight ahead. 

I was a little behind the rest, for I 
hadn’t known what was coming. But 
I sat as still as they did, for I saw 
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now why Mabel and Maudie had been 
drilling the girls so much. 

Reverend Mother looked surprised, and 
Sister [rmingarde’s eyes narrowed a lit- 
tle and took on a queer, watchful ex- 
pression. Then she struck her bell 
sharply, as a signal that books could be 
opened, for she and Mother Emily and 
Mother Mary Caroline always have a 
little low-voiced chat before they pay 
much attention to us. She had stood 
up, too, when Reverend Mother came 
in, and had given the visitors chairs. 
Now, as she struck the bell, the right hand 
of every girl went toward her book like 
a piston-rod, and drew it toward her, and 
the left hand went forward and opened 
it; and the head of every girl bent at 
the same angle over the page of every 
book and stayed there. It was done 
exactly as if they were all parts of a 
big machine, but without a sound. 

We stayed that way for five minutes. 
I don’t believe a single girl moved a 
single muscle, and when you remember 
that there were eighty girls and more 
than four thousand muscles, you’d better 
believe it was a strain to see them all, 
as it were, in disuse. I never felt so odd 
in my life. 

Mother Mary Caroline rose, and again 
every girl rose with her. There was a 
swish of skirts as they stood, and another 
bang as they dropped when she motioned 
them to sit. That was all, but now every 
eye was fixed with a glassy stare on 
Mother Caroline’s face. 

I don’t know what she thought of us. 
She didn’t make any sign, except to 
glance once at Sister Irmingarde’s white 
face and then look away. She talked to 
those eighty graven images for a few 
minutes, the way she always did, and 
when she stopped the eighty girls brought 
their hands together just once—in one 
great clap. I don’t know what kept me 
from clapping right along, as we had al- 
ways done. I suppose it was instinct—or 
terror: for now Sister Irmingarde had 
started to her feet, and her face was 
scarlet up to the edge of the white band 
that covered her brow. I saw Mother 
Caroline touch her on the arm, and Sister 
Trmingarde stood still, and the flush 
faded slowly from her face. 

Mother Caroline spoke to us very 
quietly. 
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‘Young ladies,” she said, “you may 
resume your work.” 

At that every right hand in the room 
reached out, opened an ink-well, grasped 
a pen from the pen-rack on each desk, 
and put it into the ink. Then every 
right hand drew back. At the same time 
every left hand pushed a pad of writing- 
paper into position, and every head bent 
above the pad. Next every hand seized 
a blotter, blotted a page, and turned it 
over, while every right hand went on 
writing. It was a wonderful, almost a 
terrible sight. No one can imagine how 
queer it made me feel. I stared until my 
eyes bulged out of my head, and while 
I was staring Sister Irmingarde came 
quietly down the center aisle and stood 
beside me. 

e: May,” she said, in a voice so low I 
could hardly hear her, “what does this 
mean? Is it some of your work ?” 

I stood up and tried to speak, but I 
couldn’t tell her exactly why they were 
doing it, and she must have seen by 
my face that I couldn’t. And I didn’t 
know what to say, for I couldn’t clear 
myself and desert my dear companions 
if they were going to have trouble. She 
stood looking at me for a minute, and her 
black eyes burned in her white face like 
a live coal among ashes. (Please notice 
that about the coal and the ashes, and 
ask yourself if any one else would have 
thought of it at such a moment.) 

Suddenly the girl who sat across the 
aisle from me giggled —a_ dreadfully 
frightened giggle—and a girl near her 
giggled, too. 

Sister Irmingarde spoke again then, 
in a tone we had never heard her use 
before. I will make another comparison 
here, as this is a good place. Her voice 
sounded like a convent bell ringing out 
at five o’clock on a dreadfully cold winter 
morning over a frozen lake. 

“Silence!” she said. And there was 
silence. Then she added, “ Miss Blossom, 
possibly you can explain this extraordi- 
nary performance.” 

‘Mabel Blossom stood up, pale but 
calm. 

“Yes, Sister,” she said, in clear, ring- 
ing tones, “I can. It’s ‘increased ef- 
ficiency. It means that we have reduced 
the motions of our study hour from 
eight hundred and four to seventeen, and 




















* Miss BLOSSOM, POSSIBLY YOU CAN EXPLAIN THIS EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE 


we wanted to show you and Mother Caro- 
line how we do it. We wanted to give 
you a surprise.” 

Sister Irmingarde stared at her a min- 
ute. Then she took her handkerchief out 
of her sleeve and wiped her brow. 

“You have done it,” she said, in faint 
tones. “ You have certainly done it.” 

She walked back to her desk without 
another word. I looked at Mother Mary 
She had turned her back to 
the room, but I saw her shoulders shak- 
ing, and a terrible weight was lifted from 
my heart. For the next five minutes 
Mother Caroline, Mother Emily, and 
Sister Irmingarde talked in low tones, 
and their black-veiled heads were very 
Then Mother Caroline 
and Mother Emily went away. 

After they had gone, Sister Irmingarde 
sat still for a little while, as if she had 
had a shock and wanted time to pull her- 
self together. We waited, and I need not 
tell the gentle reader that we suffered— 
for it was all too plain that our “ sur- 
prise” had not been a success. Then 
Sister Irmingarde began to talk to us. 
She told us we had “come dangerously 
near creating an of dis- 


Caroline. 


together. 


close 


impression 








courtesy toward Reverend Mother,” and 
she warned us against taking up fads 
and wasting time on experiments we 
did not understand, and, above all, 
against taking any “concerted action ” 
without consulting her. She said there 
had been “a general paralysis of effort ” 
in St. Katharine’s during the past week, 
and she ordered us to make up all the 
lessons we had lost. Then she swept the 
room with her beautiful eyes, and smiled 
her lovely smile—the first since that 
dreadful half-hour—and we all straight- 
ened. up again like thirsty plants that 
have been watered. 

“Oh, my girls, my girls,” she said, 
“what will you do next?” 

Maudie Joyce is sometimes strangely 
dull. She was now. 

“We thought you’d like it, Sister,” she 
said. “Didn’t you, really?” 

Sister Irmingarde wiped her forehead 
again, as if even to think of it was too 
much for her. 

“ Like it!’ she said. And she added, 
“For one horrible moment I thought you 
had all gone mad—or that 7 had!” 

Those words were the death-knell of 
Motion Study in our midst. 
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The Passing of a _ Dictator 


BY 


ROBERT 


OLK were sitting about the tables 
in the patio of the Hétel de Jar- 
dine, sipping their afternoon coffee 


and turning the pages of the latest ex- 


tras, ink-smeared with hectic headlines. 


Two children pushed a tin train of cars 
over one of the graveled paths beneath 


the patio oaks. Waiters drowsed by the 


kitchen corner, and the porter at the 
high doors giving on to the street had 


his head on his breast. 
Then the Voice came. 
removed, 


A murmur, far 


mufiied and indefinite—a mur- 


mur hardly to be distinguished above the 
plashing of the fountain; a minute and 


the timbre of it had strengthened and 
deepened; another minute and a crack- 


ling syneopation broke the monotony of 


sound. From afar the Voice spoke 
stronger and in a strange, animal note. 
Folk dre pped their papers and started, 


heads cocked, to catch the meaning of 
the unwonted sound. Waiters moved 
away from the kitchen door out into 


the patio so that they could hear better. 
The two children. piloted their train safe- 
ly into the station by the goldfish pond, 
then sat the 
them. Nearer and louder, 
louder, louder, sounded the Voice. 

A nurse stepped out 


with questioning eyes on 
elders about 
on the baleony 
above the patio and screamed as she ran 
the the children. She 
gathered them into her arms and stum- 
bled blindly back up the along 
the baleony, and into one of the suites 


down stairs to 


stairs, 


Her scream, the agi- 
awoke the 
For just an instant 
he sat still, his face puckered in puzzle- 
ment, then he jumped to the two high 
wooden gates giving on to the street, and 
slammed them shut. He slipped an oak 
the and double- 
braced the doors by other beams upended 
against the cobbles of the court-yard. 
The maitre d’hétel had out of 
his little glass office meanwhile, and was 
valling excitedly to the they 


opening thereon. 
tation of her 
porter at 


flying skirts, 
the gate. 


beam through hasps 


rushed 
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sped through passageways, and their dis- 
appearances were fo'lowed by the bang- 
ing of wooden shutters over windows, 
the slamming of doors, the frantic trun- 
dling of barricades into place. And then 
high over the clatter and the pounding 
the Voice vicious, bestial 
snarl that was ear-filling and terrible. 
The Voice was of the 
afternoon in late May of 


snarled a 


On an 
Mexico 


mob. 


1911 


City was rising against its master. Out 
of the kennels of mean streets, whose 


meanness marble palaces and flowering 
gardens screen, the canaille of the capi- 
tal had come pouring, had whir'ed into 
mob coalescence, and now were baying 
and coursing the streets to seek the life 
of that master. Don Porfirio, the once 
beloved — Don Porfirio Diaz, 
builder of Mexico for 
thirty years—was the master. 

All rules of psychology fall before the 
manifestations of the Latin-American 
temperament; so an attempt at analysis 
of the events of one hour in that May 
afternoon would be as bewildering to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind as the deciphering of 
Norse runes to a sign-painter. At four 
o’clock the capital of the republic was 
a city in order (though the north was in 


dictator 


and than 


more 


rebellion), President Diaz was supreme 
in his seat, and his hand was heavy 
over a populace still cowed through 


memory of the weight of that hand. At 
five o’clock Mexico City was in rebellion, 
savoring of the Terror, its streets were 
choked with the and Diaz, the 
feared, was a fugitive from his people, 
besieged in his own house, with no bar- 
rier between himself and death but four 
slender lines of soldiery. One hour had 
served to pull down the whole fabric of 
a dictator’s building. In one hour the 
people of the capital, who had cheered 
themselves hoarse just a year before 
when the head of the nation rode 


mob: 


through the streets in the triumph of the 
away 1n a 
them in 


whirled 
drove 


Centennial, 
blood-lust 


were 


that solid 











THE PASSING 


masses of thousands against the barriers 
of the Calle Cadenas, where their Presi- 
dent lay sick in his bed. Custom of years, 
instilled always through fear, and latter- 
ly, also, through an hysterical sort of af- 
fection for the strength of a strong man, 
had been dropped like a garment, and 
the mob, seeing its mastcr falter, was 
ready to pull him down. 

Portirio Diaz in his age had _ been 
lulled out of his eternal vigilance by the 
flattery of sycophants, who cut his power 
from under him even while they glori 
fied him with the tinsel and band-musie 
of the Centennial celebration. The revo- 
lution of Madero, petty at first, grew to 
grave proportions. Too late the master 
of Mexico found that the strength that 
had stayed him for thirty-two years had 
gone. Five thousand revolutionaries 
had pressed to within two days’ march 
of his capital, his army was unavailing, 
his one-time advisers had fled the city. 
He had announced in his extremity that 
before the end of May he would resign 
the Presidency. As the end of May ap- 
proached, through some devious semi- 
official channel, information had _ been 
carried to the press that on the 24th Diaz 
would send his message of resignation to 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

An orderly crowd of several thousand 
clutte red the streets leading to the marble 
Chamber that afternoon, waiting word 
from within the bronze gates that the 
dictator had abdicated. As the thou- 
sands waited, a few enthusiasts, still 
loyal to the weakening cause of the old 
warrior, wormed their way through the 
crowd, distributing dodgers, which urged 
that the Chamber of Deputies would seal 
the fate of Mexico if it accepted the 
resignation of Diaz. The temper of the 
crowd was not in sympathy with the call 
of the pamph'ets; the distributors were 
hustled and their sheets trampled; an 
angry, muttering undertone sounded 
through the babble of voices. Then, a 
few minutes after four o’clock, just as 
the keeper of the Chamber doors swung 
open the bronze gates, one of the jour- 
nalists from the press gallery, glorying 
in the opportunity to pose before the 
crowd, jumped out of the door, leaped to 
the top of the steps, and held up his 
hand for silence. 

“A trick! <A trick!” he exclaimed. 
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“Diaz has not resigned. The old fox 
has fooled us again!” 

That instant order disappeared and 
the flux of anarchy began. 

There is something devilish in a mob’s 
birth, Out of ten thousand conflicting 
spurs of action comes, in the snapping of 
a finger, a sinister unity of purpose, 
which knows not the individual brain 
that conceived it, nor the logic of its ac- 
tion. Ten thousand clods, j imb'ed in 
confusion, are instantly turned into a 


le straight furrow. Looking from a 


sing 
window of the Chamber of Deputies that 
afternoon, one saw the waving arms of 
the jo irnalist messenger con} ire a 
sprouting stubble of brandished arms 
over the field of hats up and down the 
Calle de Factor. For a minute there 
was a confused weaving of conflicting 
currents over all the crowd. Faces wer 
seen to be disfigured by an infectious 
paroxysm of madness. Men stooped and 
clawed at the cobbles under their feet 
at the primal dictates of mob madness. 
Other men went racing from the fringes 
of the crowd into the side streets, eager 
to earry the flame to new tinder. Then 
came unity. Two barefooted women of the 
slums, their nakedness only ha!f concealed 
by ragged coffee-sacks, and their Indian 
faces alight with savag Py. he'd be- 
tween them aloft on two sticks a piece 
of white bunting, upon which a litho 
graph likeness of Francisco Madero had 
been pasted. Slowly the two women be- 
gan to pace through the swirling tides 
of humanity, rhythmically waving back 
and forth their banner of sedition. Men 
crowded for places behind them. Now 
the nascent proce ssion was of three 
ranks, now of five, now it filled the street 
from curb to eurb. The two women 
walked ahead and alone, screaming and 
singing in an intoxication of the mob 
eall; behind them, the mob. The mob 
found voice, and it was a bestial, un- 
human voice. 

Quick as ever the thousands in front 
of the Chamber of Deputies found a sin- 
gleness of purpose, recruits came by 
other thousands. Bricklayers clambered 
down from their seaffolds, carrying with 
them heavy staves and_ scantlings. 
Teamsters left their wagons in the mid- 
dle of the streets, but brought their 
goods and whips. Even the beggars 
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jumped from their nestling-places before 
the cathedrals and kept pace on band- 
aged feet. Catching the roar of the mob, 


storekeepers worked feverishly to pull 
down iron shutters before their plate 
windows, to barricade doors with heavy 
staves. Cocheros, knowing the vicious 


the mob, whipped up their 
nags and skittered around corners in ad- 
vance of Before the first 
of the had turned 
into the broad Cineo de Mayo, lined with 
clubs the 


besieged 


temper of 


the vanguard. 
marching thousands 


and fashionable restaurants, 


was like a street in a 


Yet still 


bodies of th 


avenue 


city. recruits came, smaller 


riotous merged themselves 


with the greater band, and the course of 


the march was toward the Calle Cadenas, 


where in his bed lay the President who 


would not resign. 


The 


not 


early darkness of spring settled 


just as the parading thousands began to 
close in on the Calle Cadenas. Upon 
both flanks of the short street, where 


stood the marble house of the President, 
the assault The first of the 
rabble to arrive found that a double line 
of the mounted gendarmes of the Federal 
District 


was made. 


blocked entrance into the street 
at both ends; the uniformed cavalrymen 
sat their horses, knee to knee, with car- 
The 
vanguard of the slow-moving procession 
pushed the re- 
coiled, and was hurled by pressure from 
behind 


of soldiers. 


bine-butts resting on their hips. 


against horses’ breasts, 
more the double line 
There shouts of in- 
dividuals trampled, the flickering move- 
ment of men dodging hoofs, the quick 
snaffiing of 


once upon 


were 


mounts made to close 


holes in the dike of resistance, and then 
the mob came to a halt. Just those dou- 
ble lines of armed horsemen at either end 
of a dark between walls— 
within the the marble 
house where Diaz lay—and stretching far 
at either end of the blocked thoroughfare 
the solid masses of humanity, inflexible, 


alleyway 


guarded space 


unreasoning, and mad with the lust for 
killing. 
Then, finding itself temporarily 


checked, the mob bayed at 
President. Out 
the multitude 

tinguishable. “Death to the 
“ Death—death to Diaz!” Other voices 
taunted with vivas for Francisco Madero, 


the guarded 
of the roaring bass of 
treble shrieks 


were dis- 


tyrant!” 
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vivas for the revolution. The jackals of 
the city, confident of security in the 
anonymity of the mob, bravely baited 
and insulted the old lion of Puebla, 
whose absolutism had been an ever-pres- 
ent terror for longer than a generation. 

Minute by minute the temper of the 
mob grew more dangerous. When, after 
it had held in check for half an 
hour or more, a troop of the Ninth Cav- 
alry swung down through the Avenida 
San Juan Lateran and began to cleave 
a passage through the press to reinforce 
the gendarmes at the Calle Cadenas, a 
savage snarl of rage swept from block to 


been 


block. A pistol-shot cracked over the 
solid pavement of heads, then another 
and another. Once more a _ concerted 


rush was made upon the guards, and they 
would have been swept back had not the 
troopers of the Ninth speared their way 
to the crumbling line of and 
flat and gun-butts blunted 
the crest of the oncoming wave before 
its strength 


defense, 
with sabers 
irresistible. Porfirio 
Diaz, in the darkened house, heard the 
terrible mouthing of his people baffled. 
Then the mob, cheated in its initial 
purpose, began to divert its energies into 


was 


channels dictated only by sheer spur of 
lawlessness. In segments of tens of 
hundreds it split up and down its length, 
side choked with 
moving masses, and flying squadrons of 
roughs sped ahead of each band to do 


pillage wherever the menace of the ad- 


streets became slow- 


vancing roar should drive shopkeepers 
to hasty refuge. Staves and beams 


nailed across store windows were wrenched 
off to weapons. Where brick 
piles offered ammunition, there the gangs 
paused, and when they moved on again 
the piles had vanished. Occasionally 
eame the tinkling of shattered glass, and 
at the crash the pack yelped and screamed. 
One band of hundred marched 
to the office of Hl Imparcial, the govern- 
ment’s organ. A volley of 
smashed every window facing the street; 
the crowd hooted. One of the blac: 
spaces representing a window spit a thin 
pencil of fire, and a peon in the mob 
clawed wildly at his neck for an 
stant and dropped. Then frenzy. 


serve as 


several 


stones 


in- 
3ar- 


rels and kindling from a building under 
construction near by were piled against 
the high doors giving to the court-yard, 
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gasoline plundered from a garage 


was 
spilled upon the tinder, and the match 
struck. When a company of B 


with its engine to the eall 


ymberos 
of the 
was tipped over 


came 
flame’s light, the engin 
and the mob jeered. 

But the 
flame clipped sparks 


suddenly far circle of the 
from rising 
Down from the end of the 
of 


scattering 


steel, 
and falling. 
street gendarmes; 


rode a squadron 


sabers chopped on heads vi- 
The mob dissolved. 

city slipped closer to the Terror 

the the night hours. 


The failure of Diaz to send in his mes- 


ciously. 

The 
with passing of 
sage had been the inciting cause of the 
but the that had seized 
upon that pretext for its inception, find- 
the 
asserted its will through promptings of 
the 
after 


rioting, mob 


ing itself unopposed in main, now 
destruc- 
upon which 
darkness had settled with the stoning of 
the are lights, echoed with the clamor of 
marching The “Viva Ma- 
came more and more insistently, 
the of a 
Wherever a company of the 
tried with 
patience to turn the head of a 
of the public buildings, 
it was met with jeers and was dared to 
draw shoot. No strong hand 
of command was behind the gendarmerie; 
the mob that the strong hand of 
old was now palsied, and that there was 
to the 
orders to slay. 

It was ten 
Zocalo, which the 
thedral of Mexico, was black with thou- 
From 


and instinet for 


Street 


insole nce 


tion. street, 


thousands. 
dero!” 


and with throaty hoarseness 


battle-ery. 


mounted gendarmes eareful 


crowd 
from 


away one 


guns and 


knew 


none give accustomed merciless 


the Plaza 


great ( 


and 


o'clock, 


lies before ‘a- 


sands. every converging avenue 
more marching bands came to choke the 


A 


before 


plaza spaces. single line of cavalry 
the facade of the 
new National Palace, opposite the ¢ 
thedral front. The sat im- 
movable, by their presence denying the 
crowd only the right to rush the palace 
building. 
defiance in the eyes of license. 


was drawn up 
‘a- 
horsemen 


But that single denial was a 
As the 
pack grew denser it moved closer upon 
the cavalry Insults and taunts 
failed to bring even a quiver to the arms 
that held rifles, butts down, on saddle- 
pommels. Tension grew, minute by 
minute. Of a sudden came the sharp 


line. 
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crash of splintered glass, and the clatter 
of stones against the marble front of the 
Palace; half of the 
the plaza side 


windows 
The 


or- 


hundred 


on were broken. 
vicious roar of the crowd drowned 
der that 


troop gave, 


an 
the commander of the cavalry 
but rifles came down to bear 
on the black masses, and the quick re- 
the 
ward wave through the press. 
behind, could 
menace, yelled 
of 


back- 
those 


sudden 


coiling of mob’s front 


sent a 
Yet 


who not the 


see 


again and sent another 


shower against the white 


stones 
facade. 
Then came the stab and bark of s| 


all the 


10ts 
of the cavalry. One 
standing on Cathedral at the 
back the sudden, light 
ning spurt forth, saw the great block of 


line 
the 
saw 


down 
steps 
mob’s fic ry 


humanity waver, split in a dozen lines 
e like 
then 
of insolent 


individual 


of cleava a plate of glass punct- 


No longer 


mastery; 


oO 


ured, anc disintegrate. 
the 
shrill 


shrieks 


roar instead, 


cries of terror and 
of pain sounded over the pound- 
thor of feet. 

a rigid line, 
blade of a 


the Plaza 


ing of isands The cavalry 
moving 


In 


was 


charged single, 
like the 


five minutes 


eutting reaper. 
Zocalo 
emptied. Only ten or a dozen sprawling 
blots on t 
dead lay. 

The city awoke to 
Still lawless 
streets. More men 
of the oftice of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and at the foot of the statue of 
Carlos IV. Up and down, past the flow- 
Alameda the de 
tireless of the riff-raff 
from the slums made ceaseless pilgrim- 


he pavements showed where the 


dre ad 


bands 


next morn- 
paraded the 


shot—in front 


ing. 


were 


in Cineo 


cohorts 


and 


ering 


Mayo, 


ages behind improvised drum corps of 
| Still 
and three 
guarded his house. 

At 
tors and deputies met in the Chamber of 
Deputies. All of the approaches to the 
Chamber were blocked by detachments of 
infantry cavalry, had 
into the the bat- 
of Morelos overnight. Back 
of the hedge of steel ten thousand riot- 


oil-ean beaters. Porfirio Diaz was 


President, hundred soldiers 


two o’clock in the afternoon, sena- 


and which been 


hurried city from 


tle-ground 


ers massed themselves in a cirele about 
the of the -law-makers. 
The marble Chamber was practically 
under siege. Each senator and deputy 


meet ing-place 
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is he came through the lanes of soldiery 
was admitted to the Chamber through 
a little postern gate and crossed bayo- 


nets barred his passage until his identity 
established. Within the 


congress-hall men walked on tiptoe and 


was shadowed 


spoke in whispers; the heavy silence was 
punctuated by the rattle of gun-butts on 


the cobbles outside, and oceasional!y the 


dull diapason of the voice of the popu- 
lace sounded, muffled by the walls. The 
speaker of the deputies ascended the 
rostrum and rapped with his gavel; the 


tapping of the little mallet was as start- 


ling as a pistol shot. “ Seflores, a mes- 
sage from the President of the Repub- 
lie,” the sy. aker announced. The clerk 


stood in his place and be gan to read: 
* Seflores, The people, who 
generously have covered me with honors, 


Mexican 


as their leader dur- 
international 
assisted 


who proclaimed me 
the 
ically 


ing war, who patriot- 
me in all 
taken to develop industry and commerce 
of the Republie, establish its credit, gain 
for it the of the world and an 
honorable position in the concert of the 


works under- 


respect 
nations; that same people has revolted 
in armed military bands, stating that my 
presence in the exercise of the supreme 
executive power was the cause of this in- 
surrection.—” 


Aesick man in his bed, and with the 
roar of sedition in his ears, had reviewed 
the years of his building in his hurt 
pride.- - 


“T do not know of any facts imputable 
to me which could have caused this social 
phenomenon; but permitting, though not 
that I be unwittingly 
culpable, such a possibility makes me the 


admitting, may 
least able to reason out and decide my 
own culpability.” 

Therefore, the message continued, the 
President of the Republic had decided 
that to prevent the spilling of more 
blood he would lay his resignation be- 
fore the representatives of the people. 
And in these final Porfirio Diaz 
claimed the justice of a dispassionate 
judgment upon his dictatorship: 

“T hope, Sefiores, that when the pas- 
which are inherent to all revolu- 
tions have ealmed, a more conscientious 
and justified study will bring to the na- 
tional mind a acknowledgment, 
which will allow me to die carrying en- 


words 


sions 


correct 
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graved in my soul a just impression of 
the estimation of my life, which through- 
out I have devoted and will devote to my 
countrymen.” 

There was silence then. Some shadow 
of the power that had been seemed to 


press upon the consciences of the peo 
ple’s delegates. A deputy moved the 
acceptance of the President’s resigna- 
tion, and the vote was polled. There 
were only two to dissent from the will 


of the majority—old men who had fought 
with Diaz against Maximilian, and had 
seen his triumph at Puebla. There was 
silence in the great hall even when the 
speaker that Porfirio Diaz 
President of Mexico. 
Suddenly a deputy jumped to his feet, 
and with a dramatie lifting of his hand 


announced 


was no longer 


he shouted: “ President Porfirio Diaz 
is dead! Long live Citizen Porfirio 
Diaz!” Just at that instant a deep- 


throated shout sounded from the streets, 
where the news had carried, and the spell 
in the Chamber Delegates 
stood in their places and cheered madly; 


was broken. 
they embraced one another in quick Lat- 
in impulsiveness, eddied down the aisles 
to the street doors, singing the national 
anthem. Only old 
seated, heads bowed and tears dropping 
upon their beards; 


two men remained 


they were the two dis- 


senters who remembered the glory of 
Puebla and the might of Puebla’s vic- 
tor 

Where blood had stained the pave- 


ments of the city twelve hours before, de- 
lirious throngs now danced. The thousands 
marched again, but it was not to destroy. 
The vivas did not rasp with the menace 
of anarchy, but were roared in an aban- 
don of joy. Even at four o’clock the 
next morning, the morning of the 27th, 
the streets had not been deserted by the 
roisterers, but if any of them saw three 
closed automobi'es without lamps speed- 
ing through the darkened streets in the 
direction of the San Lazaro station they 
paid no heed. The automobiles drew up 
within the station yard, and gates were 
closed. Out of one of them stepped an 
old man, whose neck swathed in 
shawls and who leaned heavily on the 
arm of an officer in the Mexican army 
as he walked to a train in waiting. The 


was 


American conductor saluted the old man 
before he took his arm to help him up 
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the steps into the Pullman. Then four 
sleepy children, a nurse with a week-old 
infant in her arms, three heavily veiled 
women, and several men who carried 
sword-eases under their arms, were pilot- 
ed to the train. An engine with three 
baggage-cars behind it, each filled with 
soldiers of the machine-gun detachments 
of tk~ Eleventh Infantry, moved out of 
the yards first; behind it came the train 
of the refugees, and in the rear another 
short train, carrying a battalion of the 
Zapadores. So in the dark the deposed 
master of Mexico began his flight from 
his capital to the sea. 

The fate that directs the destinies of 
the average Mexican peon seems always 
to move with a certain perverse ma- 
lignaney. Does he want political liberty 
or only an extra drink of aguardiente, he 
dies getting it. His fate leads him blind- 
folded, ever on the edge of a chasm, 
where one misstep will blot him out. 
So it was nothing but their presiding 
evil genius which dictated that daily for 
a week before the abdication of Diaz a 
band of two-hundred-odd revoltosos in 
the state of Puebla had made it a prac- 
tice to stop the train out of Mexico City 
running over the narrow-gauge line: to 
Vera Cruz. In theory they stopped it 
to see that no soldiers of Diaz should be 
sent out to reinforce the feeble garrisons 
on the Gulf coast, but probably the per- 
fect joy in doing a simple, lawless act 
was the sole inspiring cause of their 
vigilance. They did not rob, did not mo- 
lest the few passengers who dared a rail- 
road journey during those _ troublous 
days; the petty excitement of stopping 
the train, firing a few shots in the air, 
and voicing a few vivas for the revolu- 
tion was their sole reward. 

No word of the coming of Diaz’s train 
had been sent along the railroad line. 
The American manager of the railroad 
in Mexico City feared to trust local 
telegraphers with train orders, so the 
light engine running as pilot and the 
three short trains behind it sped down 
the slopes of the high plateau toward the 
sea unheralded and without a schedule. 
Before the sun was high the band of 
rebels camped near the railroad track in 
a barren maguey desert near the town of 
Oriental heard an engine whistle and 
saw smoke lifting beyond the spur 
Vor. CXXIV—No. 143,-98 
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of the nearest bald knob. They mounted 
and ranged themselves on both sides of 
the track; one rode toward the advancing 
engine with the customary red flag. The 
pilot engine swung around a curve, the 
American engineer at the throttle saw 
the red flag, saw the double line of armed 
horsemen stretched along the track 
ahead, then shut off his steam, and, 
with his fireman, went and lay down be- 
hind the parapets of the tender. Behind 
was the first guard train. It slowed down 
to a halt just as the careless rebels can- 
tered up to demand the opening of the 
baggage - car doors. But the doors 
opened unbidden, and from the space 
within each the slender barrel of a ma- 
chine-gun protruded. There was no 
parley; simply the infliction of death by 
level sprays of bullets. 

Before the riderless horses had plunged 
a hundred yards into the thicket of the 
maguey plants, Diaz’s car had stopped 
behind the guard train. The ex-Presi- 
dent commanded the women and children 
in the Pullman to lie flat between the 
seats, as the conductor afterward told the 
story in Vera Cruz, and then with his 
son, Col. Porfirio Diaz, the General 
stepped down and walked along the 
track to where his soldiers were kneel- 
ing by the side of the baggage - cars 
ahead, answering the shots that came 
from the clumps of the bayonet plants. 
He stood at command with his back to 
the door, where the machine - guns 
crackled. Under cover of the ma- 
chine-guns’ fire he ordered the infantry 
battalion of the Zapadores regiment to 
advance into the thicket and complete 
the work that the first hail of lead had 
begun. The soldiers heard the voice of 
their old commander, went into the 
thicket, and killed. The brush was over 
in half an hour. Diaz went on his way 
to the sea, while buzzards wheeled down 
from far heights to settle among the 
spikes of the desert plants. 

On the sand-dunes back of the city of 
Vera Cruz, where unsightly gas - tanks 
are clustered and the railroad tracks 
criss-cross the filled ground, Gen. Victor 
Huerta, Governor of Vera Cruz, picked 
temporary lodgings for Diaz and his 
family against the sailing of the German 
steamer Ypiranga for Santandar. Be- 
cause the old, weather-beaten house 
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stood alone on the sands and could be 
surrounded on all sides by troops, it was 
the only safe refuge for the fleeing dic- 
tator. From the rickety gallery Diaz 
could look out over the blue bay to the 
ancient gold-and-white fortress of San- 
tiago at the harbor mouth; past that 
fortress, and through the shark-infested 
waters of the bay, he, a revolutionary 
and a fugitive from a government he was 
attempting to overthrow, had swum to 
safety from the side of an American 
steamer thirty-seven years before. Against 
the walls of that fortress other revolu- 
tionaries had stood with bandaged eyes in 
more recent time, and his had been the 
word—the word of the dictator—that 
had loosed the volleys against them. 

Diaz’s last day in Mexico began with 
a tragedy. Two hours after midnight on 
May 3ist one of the soldiers of the 
Eleventh Regiment on outpost guard 
near the beach caught sight of a dodg- 
ing shadow that skittered in and out 
among the freight-cars on the railroad 
spur. The soldier waited until the 
shadow ran boldly out on the sands, and 
then he challenged. The shout was un- 
heeded. The guard fired, and the shadow 
dropped to the beach. It was only a 
prisoner escaping from Santiago; a poor 
wight of the army, who had been in the 
dungeons for murder of a comrade, and 
who on that night had won his way 
through the bay, only to plump into the 
guard of a fugitive President. General 
Huerta narrated the incident of the kill- 
ing of the convict to Diaz in the morn- 
ing. “The old warrior heard the story 
through, and then shook his head with a 
gesture of compassion. “ Poor devil,” he 
said; “but the end of his flight is more 
happy than mine.” 

At ten o’clock Diaz expressed the wish 
to say farewell to the remnant of his 
army, and orders were given for muster- 
ing the battalions of the guards that had 
come down from the capital with the 
ex-President’s train, and of the sailors 
from the gunboats Zaragoza and San 
Juan de Ulloa, who had reinforced the 
infantrymen in the protection of the 
bleak house on the dunes. In the hot 
sunshine the soldiers of the Eleventh 
and the Zapadores were drawn up in 
double rank before the lower gallery 
of the house, the sailors flanked 


them, and directly in front of the 
steps the machine-guns that had 
dealt death in the maguey desert two 
days before were trundled to position, 
their slender, shining barrels pointing 
down toward the gold and red roofs of 
the city. The soldiers stood at rest; 
those of the Eleventh were all Oaxaca 
Indians, natives of Diaz’s own state, 
and believers in him as in the power of 
the saints. They stood there in their 
wrinkled olive uniforms and _ heavy, 
thonged sandals, eyes strangely alight as 
if with a religious exaltation. A _ sign 
from Heaven—a miracle worked by the 
saints to show that Don Porfirio would 
still triumph over his enemies, as of old! 
That was the cry in the eyes of those In- 
dians; discipline caused mouths to pucker 
with restraint of words that would b 
voiced. On the gallery a hundred officers 
of the Palace Guard, who had hurried 
away from Mexico City to bid their old 
commander godspeed even at the risk of 
punishment, had ranged themselves in 
two lines. Minutes passed and the waiting 
burdened the nerves of the loyal ones. 

Then Don Porfirio stepped out from 
the dark doorway into the morning ra- 
dianee, and he stood, bareheaded, before 
them. The sun searched every lineament' 
of the bronzed face, but found no line of 
weakness and no stamp of age save its 
dignity. Steady eyes, strong mouth, 
heavy jaw of the fighter and broad fore- 
head of the thinker: all the mien of 
that old Porfirio Diaz, conqueror and in- 
flexible ruler, was there — magnetic, 
dynamic, . compelling. He began to 
speak, and his voice was at first power- 
ful and unshaken; there was a surprising 
note of virility in it. He said that this 
was to be the last time that ever he 
would address his soldiers—his soldiers, 
much beloved. For that day his exile 
from Mexico would begin; he was going 
to Europe, never to return to his home 
land unless some danger from foreign 
source should threaten. 

“T give you my word of honor,” the 
strong voice continued, “that if ever 
sudden danger from without threatens 
my country I will return, and under that 
flag for which I have fought much, I, 
with you at my back, will learn again fo 
conquer.” A sudden choking blotted 
Diaz’s speech, and his eyes showed tears. 
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“ And now, my soldiers—last of the army 
of Porfirio Diaz—I say farewell. You 
have guarded me to the ultimate moment 
—you have been loyal. My soldiers, 
blessing—take the blessing of your old 
commander! More—more I cannot— 
say!” 

He stopped, and a sibilant intaking of 
the breath passed down the line of brown 
faces where stood the Oaxaca Indians. 
Then, one by one, the officers of the 
troops sheathed their swords, advanced 
to the steps, and there embraced their 
old commander-in-chief. Their grief 
was frank; tears fell upon Diaz’s hands 
as he said farewell to each. The last 
officer had returned to his position, and 
still Diaz stood, his eyes passing in 
slow review the faces of his soldiers. 
Abruptly one of them near the steps 
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dropped his gun, and before interference 
could check him he had thrown himself 
on the steps at Diaz’s feet. With his 
head on the old warrior’s boots he called 
hysterically in a speech not Spanish, and 
earessed the knees of his master. Diaz 
looked down at the soldier for an instant, 
patted his black head, and then spoke a 
low word of command. The Indian 
stepped quickly back to the ranks, picked 
up his rifle, and brought it untrembling- 
ly to the salute. 

A few hours later the fallen dictator, 
with his family, passed in a hedge of 
his soldiers’ bayonets through the streets 
of Vera Cruz to the steamer. Vera Cruz 
was kind at the last. Its women filled 
the refugee’s cabin with flowers, and its 
men crowded the pier end, and with roar- 
ing vivas sped Porfirio Diaz to his exile. 


An Easter Canticle 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


N every trembling bud and bloom 
That cleaves the earth, a flowery sword, 
I see Thee come from out the tomb, 


Thou risen Lord. 


In every April wind that sings 
Down lanes that make the heart rejoice; 
Yea, in the word the wood-thrush brings, 


I hear Thy voice. 


Lo! every tulip is a cup 
To hold Thy morning’s brimming wine; 
Drink, O my soul, the wonder up— 


Is it not Thine? 


The great Lord God, invisible, 
Hath roused to rapture the green grass; 
Through sunlit mead and dew-drenched dell 


I see Him pass. 


His old immortal glory wakes 
The rushing streams and emerald hills; 
His ancient trumpet softly shakes 


The daffodils. 


Thou art not dead! 


Thou art the whole 


Of life that quickens in the sod; 
Green April is Thy very soul, 


Thou great Lord God! 
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At Twilight 


BY SUSAN 


BREEZE from the May world 
A without blew through the class- 

room, and as it lifted his papers 
he had a curious sense of freshness and 
mustiness meeting. He looked at the 
group of students before him, half 
smiling at the way the breath of spring 
was teasing the hair of the girls sitting 
by the window. Anna Lawrence was try- 
ing to pin hers back again, but May would 
have none of such decorum, and only 
waited long enough for her to finish her 
work before joyously undoing it. She 
eaught the laughing, admiring eyes of a 
boy sitting across from her and sought 
to conceal her pleasure in her unmanage- 
able wealth of hair by a wry little face, 
and then the eyes of both strayed out to 
the trees which had scented that breeze 
for them, looking with frank longing at 
the campus which stretched before them 
in all its May glory this sunny after- 
noon. He remembered having met this 
boy and girl strolling in the twilight the 
evening before, and as a buoyant breeze 
that instant swept his own face he had 
a sudden, irrelevant consciousness of be- 
ing seventy-three years old. 

Other eyes were straying to the trees 
and birds and lilaes of that world from 
which the class-room was for the hour 
shutting them out. He was used to it— 
that straying of young eyes in the spring. 
For more than forty years he had sat 
at that desk and talked to young men 
and women about philosophy, and in 
those forty years there had always been 
straying eyes in May. The children of 
some of those boys and girls had in time 
come to him, and now there were other 
children who, before many years went 
by, might be sitting upon those benches, 
listening to lectures upon what men had 
thought about life, while their eyes stray- 
ed out where life called. So it went on— 
May, perhaps, the philosopher triumphant. 

As, with a considerable effort — for 
the languor of spring, and some other 
languor, was upon him—he brought 
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himself back to the papers they had 
handed in, he found himself thinking 
of those first boys and girls, now men 
and women, and parents of other boys 
and girls. He hoped that philosophy had, 
after all, done something more than sbut 
them out from May. He had always tried, 
not so much to instruct them in what 
men had thought, as to teach them to 
think, and perhaps now, when May had 
become a time for them to watch the 
straying of other eyes, they were the less 
desolate because of the habits he had 
helped them to form. He wanted to think 
that he had done something more than 
hold them prisoners. 

There was a sadness to-day in his 
sympathy. He was tired. It was hard 
to go back to what he had been say- 
ing of the different things the workl’s 
philosophers had believed about the im- 
mortality of the soul. So, as often when 
his feeling for his thought dragged, he 
turned to Gretta Loring. She seldom 
failed to bring a revival of interest—a 
freshening. She was his favorite student. 
He did not believe that in all the years 
there had been any student who had not 
only pleased but helped him as she had: 

He had taught her father and mother. 
And now there was Gretta, clear-eyed 
and steady of gaze, asking more of life 
than either of them had asked; asking 
not only May, but what May meant. For 
Gretta there need be no duality. She 
was one of those rare ones for whom the 
meaning of life opened new springs to 
the joy of life, for whom life intensified 
with the understanding of it. He never 
said a thing that gratified him as reach- 
ing toward the things not easy to say but 
that he would find Gretta’s face illu- 
mined—and always that eager little lean- 
ing ahead for more. 

She had that look of waiting now, but 
to-day it seemed less an expectant than 
a troubled look. She wanted him to go 
on with what he had been saying about 
the immortality of the soul. But it was 
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not so much a demand upon him—he had 
come to rely upon those demarnds—as it 
was that he had an odd, altogether ab- 
surd sense of its being a fear for him. 
She looked uncomfortable, fretted; and 
suddenly he was startled to see her search- 
ing eyes blurred by something that must 
be tears. 

She turned away, and for just a min- 
ute it seemed to leave him alone and help- 
less. He rubbed his forehead with his 
hand. It felt hot. It got that way some- 
times lately when he was tired. And the 
close of that hour often found him tired. 

He believed he knew what she wanted. 
She would have him declare his belief. 
In the youthful flush of her modernism 
she was impatient with that fumbling 
around with what other men had thought. 
Despising the muddled thinking of some 
of her classmates, she would have him put 
it right to them with, “ As for myself—” 

He tried to formulate what he would 
care to say. But, perhaps just because he 
was too tired to say it right, the life the 
robin in the nearest tree was that moment 
celebrating in song seemed more im- 
portant than anything he had to say 
about his own feeling toward the things 
men had thought about the human soul. 

Tt was ten minutes from closing-time, 
but suddenly he turned to his class with: 
“Go out-of-doors and think about it. 
This is no day to sit within and talk of 
philosophy. What men have thought 
about life in the past is less important 
than what you feel about life to-day.” 
He paused, then added, he could not have 
said why, “ And don’t let the shadow of 
either belief or unbelief fall across the 
days that are here for you now.” Again 
he stopped, then surprised himself by 
ending, “ Philosophy should quicken life, 
not deaden it.” 

They were not slow in going, their as- 
tonishment in his wanting them to go 
quickly engulfed in their pleasure in do- 
ing so. It was only Gretta who lingered 
a moment, seeming too held by his man- 
ner in sending her out into the sunshine 
to eare about going there. He thought 
she was going to come to the desk and 
speak to him. He was sure she wanted 
to. But at the last she went hastily, and 
he thought, just before she turned her 
face away, that it was a tear he saw on 
her lashes. 


Strange! Was she unhappy ?— she 
through whom life surged so richly. And 
yet was it not true that where it gave 
much it exacted much? Feeling much, 
and understanding what she felt, and 
feeling for what she understood—must 
she also suffer much? 

He sighed, and began gathering to- 
gether his papers. Thoughts about life 
tired him to-day. 

On the steps he paused, unreasonably 
enough a little saddened as he watched 
some of them beginning a tennis game. 
Certainly they were losing no time— 
eager to let go thoughts about life for 
its pleasures, very few of them awake to 
that rich life he had tried to make them 
ready for. He drooped still more wearily 
at the thought that perhaps the most real 
gift he had for them was that unexpected 
ten minutes. 

Remembering a book he must have 
from the library, he turned back. He 
went to the alcove where the works on 
philosophy were to be found, and was 
reaching up for the volume he wanted, 
when a sentence from a lowly murmured 
conversation in the next aisle came to 
him across the stack of books. 

“That’s all very well; we know, of 
course, that he doesn’t believe; but what 
will he do when it comes to himself?” 

It arrested him, coming as it did from 
one of the girls who had just left his 
class-room. He stood there with his hand 
still reaching up for the book. 

“Do? Why, face it, of course. Face 
it as squarely as he’s faced every other 
fact of life.” 

That was Gretta, and though, mindful 
of the library mandate for silence, her 
tone was low, it was vibrant with a fine 
scorn. 

“ Well,” said the first speaker, “I guess 
he’ll have to face it before very long.” 

That was not answered; there was a 
movement on the other side of the bar- 
ricade of books—it might have been that 
Gretta had turned away. His hand 
dropped down from the high shelf. He 
was leaning against the books. 

“ Haven’t you noticed, Gretta, how he’s 
losing his grip?” 

At that his head went up sharply; he 
stood altogether tense as he waited for 
tretta to set the other girl right— 
Gretta, so sure-seeing, so much wiser and 
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truer than the rest of them Gretta 
would laugh! 

Sut she did not laugh. And what his 
strained ear caught at last was—not her 
scornful denial, but a little gasp of breath 
suggesting a sob. 

“Noticed it? 
heart!” 

He stared at the books through which 
her low, passionate voice had carried. 
Then he sank to the chair that fortu- 
nately was by his side. Power for stand- 
ing had gone from him. 

“Father says—father’s on the board, 
you know” (it was the first girl who 
spoke) —* that they don’t know what to 
do about it. It’s not justice to the school 
to let him begin another year. These 
things are arranged with less embarrass- 
ment in the big schools, where a man 
begins emeritus at a certain time. 
Though, of course, theyll pension him— 
he’s done a lot for the school.” 

He thanked Gretta for her little laugh 
of disdain. The memory of it was more 
comforting—more satisfying—-than any 
attempt to put it into words could have 
been. 

He heard them move away, their skirts 
brushing the book-shelves in passing. A 
little later he saw them out in the sun- 
shine on the campus. Gretta joined one 
of the boys for a game of tennis. Mo- 
tionless, he sat looking out at her. She 
looked so very young as she played. 

For an hour he remained at the-table 
in the aleove where he had overheard 
what his students had said of him. And 
when the hour had gone by he took 
up the pen which was there upon the 
study-table and wrote his resignation to 
the secretary of the board of trustees. 
It was very brief—simply that he felt 
the time had come when a younger man 
could do more for the school than he, 
arti that he should like his resignation 
to take effect at the close of the present 
school year. He had an envelope, and 
sealed and stamped the letter—ready to 
drop in the box in front of the building 
as he left. He had always served the 
school as best he could; he lost no time 
now, once convinced, in rendering to it 
the last service he could offer it—that of 
making way for the younger man. 

Looking things squarely in the face, 
and it was the habit of a lifetime to look 


Why, it breaks my 
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things squarely in the face, he had not 
been long in seeing that they were right. 
Things tired him now as they had not 
once tired him. He had less zest at the 
beginning of the hour, more relief at the 
close of it. He seemed stupid in not 
having seen it for himself, but possibly 
many people were a little stupid in seeing 
that their own time was over. Of course 
he had thought in a vague way that his 
working time couldn’t be much longer, 
but it seemed part of the way human 
beings managed with themselves that 
things in even the very near future kept 
the remoteness of future things. 

Now he understood Gretta’s troubled 
look and her tears. He knew how those 
fine nerves of hers must have suffered, 
how her own mind had wanted to leap 
to the aid of his, how her own strength 
must have tormented her in not being 
able to reach his flagging powers. It 
seemed part of the whole hardness of 
life that she who would care the most 
would be the one to see it most under- 
standingly. 

What he was trying to do was to see 
it all very simply, in matter-of-fact fash- 
ion, that there might be no bitterness and 
the least of tragedy. It was nothing 
unique in human history he was facing. 
One did one’s work; then, when through, 
one stopped. He tried to feel that it was 
as simple as it sounded, but he wondered 
if back of many of those brief letters 
of resignation which came at quitting- 
time there was the hurt and the desola- 
tion that there was no use denying to 
himself was back of his. 

He hoped that most men had more to 
turn to. Most men of seventy-three had 
grandchildren. That would help, sur- 
rounding one with a feeling of the nat- 
uralness of it all. But that school had 
been his only child. And he had loved 
it with the tenderness one gives to a 
child. That in him which would have 
gone to the child had gone to the school. 

The woman whom he loved had not 
loved him; he had never married. His 
life had been called lonely; but, lonély 
though it undeniably had been, the life 
he won from books and work and think- 
ing had kept the chill from his heart. 
He had the gift of drawing life from 
all contact with life. Working with 


youth, he kept that feeling for youth 
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which does for the life within what sun- 
shine and fresh air do for the room in 
which one dwells. 

It was now that the loneliness that 
blights seemed waiting for him. .. . 
Life wsed one—and that in the ugly, not 
the noble, sense of being used. Stripped 
of the fine fancies men wove around it, 
what was it beyond just a matter of being 
sucked dry and then thrown aside? Why 
not admit that, and then face it? And 
the abundance with which one might 
have given—the joy in the giving—had 
no bearing upon the fact that it came 
at last to that question of getting one 
out of the way. It was no one’s unkind- 
ness; it was just that life was like that. 
Indeed, the bitterness festered around the 
thought that it was life itself—the way 
of life—not the brutality of any par- 
ticular people. “They'll pension him— 


he’s done a lot for the school.” Even 


the grateful memory of Gretta’s trem- 
ulous, seoffing little laugh for the way 
it fell short could not follow to the deep 
place that had been hurt. 

Getting himself in hand again, and 
trying to face this as simply and honest- 
ly as he had sought to face the other, 


he knew it was true that he had done a 
great deal for the school. He did not 
believe it too much to say he had done 
more for it than any other man. Cer- 
tainly more than any other man he had 
given it what place it had with men who 
thought. He had come to it in his early 
manhoed, and at a time when the school 
was in its infancy—just a crude, strug- 
gling little Western college. Gretta 
Loring’s grandfather had been one of its 
founders—founding it in revolt against 
the cramping sectarianism of another col- 
lege. He had gloried in the spirit which 
gave it birth, and it was he who, through 
the encroachings of problems of adminis- 
tration and the ensnarements and en- 
tanglements of practicality, had fought 
to keep unattached and unfettered that 
spirit of freedom in the service of truth. 
His own voice had been heard and 
recognized, and a number of times during 
the year calls had come from more im- 
portant institutions, but he had not cared 
to go. For year by year there deepened 
that personal love for the little college 
to which he had given the youthful ardor 
of his own intellectual passion. All his 
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life’s habits were one with it. His days 
seemed beaten into the path that cut 
across the campus. The vines that sea- 
son after season went a little higher on 
the wall out there indicated his strivings 
by their own, and the generation that 
had worn down even the stones of those 
front steps had furrowed his forehead 
and stooped his shoulders. He had grown 
old along with it! His days were twined 
around it. It was the place of his efforts 
and satisfactions (joys perhaps he should 
not call them), of his falterings and his 
hopes. He loved it because he had given 
himself to it; loved it because he had 
helped to bring it up. On the shelves 
all around him were books which it had 
been his pleasure—because during some 
of those hard years they were to be had 
in no other way—to order himself and 
pay for from his own almost ludicrously 
meager salary. He remembered the ex- 
citement there always was in getting 
them fresh from the publisher and bring- 
ing them over in his arm; the satisfac- 
tion in coming in next day and finding 
them on the shelves. Such had been his 
dissipations, his indulgences of self. 

Many things came back to him as 
he sat there going back over busy years, 
the works on philosophy looking down 
upon him, the shadows of that spring 
afternoon gathering around. He looked 
like a very old man indeed as he at last 
reached out for the letter he had written 
to the trustees, relieving them of their 
embarrassment. 

Twilight had come on. On the front 
steps he paused and looked around the 
campus. It was growing dark in that 
lingering way it has in the spring—day- 
light creeping away under protest, night 
coming gently, as if it knew that the 
world having been so pleasant, day 
would be loath to go. The boys and girls 
were going back and forth upon the 
campus and the streets. They could not 
bear to go within. For more than forty 
years it had been like that. It would be 
like that for many times forty years— 
indeed, until the end of the world, for 
it would be the end of the world when it 
was not like that. He was glad that 
they were out in the twilight, not in- 
doors trying to gain from books some- 
thing of the meaning of life. That 
course had its satisfactions along the 
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way, but it was surely no port of peace 
to which it bore one at the last. 

He shrank from going home. There 
were so many readjustments he must 
make, once home. So lingering, he saw 
that off among the trees a girl was sit- 
ting alone. She threw back her head in 


. a certain way just then, and he knew by 


the gesture that it was Gretta Loring. 
He wondered what she was thinking 
about. What did one who thought think 
about—over there on the other side of 
life? Youth and age looked at life from 
opposite sides—then they could not see 
it alike, for what one saw in life seemed 
to depend so entirely upon how the light 
was falling from where one stood. 

He could not have said just what it 
was made him cross the campus toward 
her. Part of it was the desire for hu- 
man sympathy—one thing, at least, which 
age did not deaden. But that was not 
the whole of it, nor the deepest thing in 
it. It was an urge of the spirit to find 
and keep for itself a place where the 
light was falling backward upon life. 

She was quiet in her greeting, and 
gentle. Her cheeks were still flushed, 
her hair tumbled from the game, but her 
eyes were thoughtful and, he thought, 
sad. He felt that the sadness was be- 
cause of him; of him and the things of 
which he made her think. He knew of 
her affection for him, the warmth there 
was in her admiration of the things for 
which he had fought. He had dis- 
covered it hurt her that others should 
be seeing and not he, pained her to watch 
so sorry a thing as his falling below him- 
self, wounded both pride and heart that 
men who she would doubtless say had 
never appreciated him were whispering 
among themselves about how to get rid 
of him. Why, the poor child might even 
be tormenting herself with the idea that 
she ought to tell him. 

That was why he told her. He 
pointed to the address on the envelope, 
saying, “That carries my resignation, 
Gretta.” 

Her start and the tears which rushed 


‘to her eyes told him he was right about 


her feeling. She did not seem able to 
say anything. Her chin was trembling. 

“T see that the time has come,” he 
said, “ when a younger man can do more 
for the school than I.” 


Still she said nothing at all, but her 
eyes were deepening and she had that 
very steadfast, almost inspired look that 
had so many times quickened him in 
the class-room. 

She was not going to deny it! She 
was not going to pretend! 

After the first feeling of not having 
got something needed, he rose to her 
high ground—ground she had taken it 
for granted he would take. 

“ And will you believe it, Gretta,” he 
said, rising to that ground and there 
asking, not for the sympathy that bends 
down, but for a hand in passing, “ there 
comes a hard hour when first one feels 
the time has come to step aside and be 
replaced by that younger man?” 

She nodded. “It must be,” she said, 
simply—* it must be very much harder 
than any of us can know till we come 
to it.” 

She brought him a sense of his ad- 
vantage in experience—his riches. To 
be sure, there was that. 

And he was oddly comforted by the 
honesty in her which could not stoop 
to dishonest comforting. In what super- 
ficially might seem her failure there was 
a very real victory for them both. And 
there was nothing of coldness in her 
reserve! There was the fullness of un- 
derstanding, and of valuing the moment 
too highly for anything there was to be 
said about it. There was a great spir- 
itual dignity, a nobility, in the way she 
was looking at him. It called upon the 
whole of his own spiritual dignity. It 
was her old demand upon him, but this 
time the tears through which her eyes 
shone were tears of pride in fulfilment, 
not of sorrowing for failure. 

Suddenly he felt that his life had not 
heen spent in vain, that the lives’ of all 
those men of his day who had fought the 
good fight for intellectual honesty—for 
spiritual dignity—had not been spent in 
vain if they were leaving upon the earth 
even a few who were like the girl beside 
him. 

It turned him from himself to her. 
She was what counted—for she was what 
remained. And he remained in just the 
measure that he remained through her; 
counted in so far as he counted for her. 
Tt was as if he had been facing in the 
wrong direction and now a kindly hand 
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had turned him around. It was not in 
looking back there that he would find 
himself. He was not back there to be 
found. Only so much of him lived as 
had been able to wing itself ahead—on 
in the direction she was moving. 

It did not particularly surprise him 
that when she at last spoke it:was to 
voice a shade of that same feeling. “I 
was thinking,” she began, “of that 
younger man. Of what he must mean 
to the man who gives way to him.” 

She was feeling-her way as she went— 
groping among the many dim things 
that were there. He had always liked to 
watch her face when she was thinking 
her way step by step. 

“T think you used a word wrongly 
a minute ago,” she said, with a smile. 
“You spoke of being replaced. But 
that isn’t it. A man like you isn’t re- 
placed; he’s ”—she got it after a minute, 
and came forth with it triumphantly— 
“ fulfilled !” 

Her face was shining as she turned 
to him after that. “Don’t you see? He’s 
there waiting to take your place because 
you got him ready. Why, you made that 
younger man! Your whole life has been 
a getting ready for him. He can do his 
work because you first did yours. Of 
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course he can go farther than you can! 
Wouldn’t it be a sorry commentary on 
you if he couldn't?” 

Her voice throbbed warmly upon that 
last, and during the pause the light it 
had brought still played upon her face. 
“We were talking in class about im- 
mortality,” she went on, more slowly. 
“ There’s one form of immortality I like 
to think about. It’s that all those who 
from the very first have given anything 
to the world are living. in the world to- 
day.” There was a rush of tears to her 
eyes and of affection to her voice as she 
finished, very low: “You'll never die. 
You’ve deenened the consciousness of 
life too much for that.” 

They sat there as twilight drew near 
to night, the old man and the young girl, 
silent. The laughter of boys and girls 
and the good-night calls of the birds 
were all around them. The fragrance of 
life was around them. It was one of 
those silences to which come impressions, 
faiths, longings, not yet born as thoughts. 
Something in the quality of that silence 
brought the rescuing sense of its having 
been good to have lived and done one’s 
part—that sense which, from places of 
desolation, can find its way to the mead- 
ows of serenity. 
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F the making of many books about 
Lineoln there is apparently no 
end, and we do not know that we 

could wish there were any, if we may 
judge from the pleasure they all give us. 
We have never had, if we can ever have, 
the wonderful story of that most touch- 
ing, that most teaching, life told too 
often. The telling of it always remands 
us to that condition of childhood in 
which one telling of a thing implies an- 
other and another telling, as the obliga- 
tion of the teller and as the greatest 
pleasure and favor he can do the listener. 
Its very plainness holds us with the 
charm of mystery. The open day of its 
few events is of greater witchery than 
the twilights which involve the incidents, 
huddled, confused, contradictory, of other 
great lives, such as, most exemplarily, 
that of Napoleon. All that each succes- 
sive biographer of Lincoln can or need 
do is to give his impression of them, 
to relate those few events to himself 
and his time. This is novelty enough; 
in the events themselves we do not want 
any novelty; we no more wish to have 
them added to than taken from; like the 
children, we prefer to have them just 
had them first. 

Of course each new student of Lin- 
coln’s life must philosophize it anew; 
and perhaps in obedience to this necessity 
the student will come to concern him- 
self with this or that phase of Lincoln’s 
character, touching upon the events 
which illustrate it, and trusting to the 
reader’s recollection for the relation of 
other events to it. This seems to have 
been the notion of Mr. Eliot Norton in 
his brief, too brief, essay on Lincoln, A 
Lover of Mankind. He conceives of the 
companignable friendliness of Lincoln, 
his delight of being with his fellow- 
men in brotherly intimacy, as something 
very temperamental if not most charac- 
teristic of him. He follows him from 
his earliest experience to his latest, 
through that long, slow, continuous rise 


as we 
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out of’ the depths of the rude poverty, 
close on barbarism, in which he was 
born, to that pinnacle of tragic greatness 
where he remained the same man he had 
always been, kind, wise, simple, shrewd, 
humble, but of as much final dignity as 
ever a man needed for the greatest honor 
his fellow-man could render him, or fate 
crown with martyrdom. We do not know 
whether it is with the wish to declare 
his own faith in a truer order of the 
democratic ideals, or only to suggest 
their acceptance by Lincoln’s life that 
the essayist reads them in his title-page, 
Equality, Fraternity, Liberty; but the 
reader will not fail to find the order 
significant of much that is not explicit 
in the pages that follow. Equality was 
the instinct of that friendly soul of 
Lincoln, aware that without it frater- 
nity could not be and liberty had never 
been. 

He was always seeking 
of other men, in jokes, in stories, in 
sports, for the sake of the companion- 
ship which he loved and found refuge 
in when care pressed mercilessly upon 
him. The laughter he enjoyed in com- 
mon with other men, whatever its im- 
mediate cause in him, was from a heart 
without rancor, from a mind which did 
not harbor grudge and did not imagine 
revenge. His official life was a long 
forgiving, and it became the inspira- 
tion of whatever was wise ‘in the 
much-mistaken policy of Reconstruction. 
When McClellan was insolent and Stan- 
ton was exasperating, he could see them 
droll, and if he could make some one 
else see them so, and laugh over it with 
him, he was consoled and forgot his hurt. 
He pardoned and pardoned; he could 
not let the ruthless military code work 
its logic in the offense of the hapless 
sentinel who slept on his post, or the 
wretch who deserted his colors, and after 
the war he did not intend the death 


the level 


of the public enemies whom their enemies 
The spirit of Lincoln, 


ealled traitors. 
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who loved so much to be with other men 
that he was always putting himself in 
their place, it was this which moved a 
nation to forgive, for the first time in 
history, those who had attempted its life. 
Not one “traitor” perished for his 
treason, but the mercy which prevailed, 
far more than the blood of patriots shed 
in battle, consecrated the dreadful war. 

A philosopher of profoundly religious 
convictions, Henry James, the father of 
the psychologist and the novelist, was 
wont to dwell in talk upon this unique 
fact as the most important among hu- 
man events; and he may have somewhere 
expressed his sense of it in his writings. 
But whether he did so or not the Great 
Pardon, which the soul of Lincoln in- 
spired, marked an epoch in the evolution 
of man which had not before found such 
sublime expression, but which had no 
doubt been working itself out ever since 
men were bidden by their Saviour to for- 
give those who despitefully used them. 
If Lineoln had lived to have his way, 
none of the rebel States would have been 
punished; they would scarcely have been 
embarrassed in their return to their 
former functions, since it was his mag- 
nanimous theory that they had never 
been out of the Union. The humor, the 
amiable irony of his proposition that all 
should join in “restoring these States 
to the Union, and each forever after in- 
nocently indulge his own opinion whether 
in doing these acts he brought the States 
from without into the Union, or only 
gave them proper assistance, they never 
having been out of it,” was a joke which 
in his companionable heart he knew 
would carry the magnanimity to the 
hearts of his fellow-countrymen. 

There seems something almost passive 
in goodness, which for a long time 
renders advance in the right imper- 
ceptible. There is nothing spectacular in 
forbearance, in mercy. If you pardon 
your enemy nothing appears to happen; 
but if you stab him or shoot him there 
is something appreciable to the by- 
stander. Perhaps this may have had 
something to do with the perpetuation 
of revenge among men. In the case of 
publie revenge, or what we call justice, 
there is always something impressive. 
Tf a man is acquitted, say, of murder, 
the judge simply says the defendant is 
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discharged, and the defendant takes his 
hat and goes out. But if he is found 
guilty, the judge reads him a lecture on 
the fairness of his trial and the enormity 
of his crime, and then sentences him to 
the electric chair. The newspapers print 
his portrait, and when he comes out of 
the death-cell to be killed, after all the 
torture which weeks and months of 
terror could inflict, a certain favored few 
witness the butchery and report its dra- 
matic aspects to the press. So, in the 
case of private vengeance as it used to 
be taken, the satisfaction might be more 
or less to the gentleman, but to the im- 
mediate or mediate witness it was in the 
last degree filling. So even now when 
an injured man, especially a man in- 
jured through the frailty of his wife, 
“pulls his gun” and shoots his enemy 
in the breast or back, he has done some- 
thing for which no degree of forgiveness 
could offer a dramatic equivalent. 

Yet in spite of this obvious advantage 
in the vindictive treatment of injury 
there does seem to be a decay of revenge. 
So long ago as the end of the eighteenth 
century Alfieri, in the preface to a trag- 
edy cf his which turns upon revenge, 
observes and regrets the wane of this 
“most noble passion.” It had all along 
been the custom of the injured to “ take 
it out” of the injurer in some way or 
other. The vendetta had a consecration 
throughout Christendom which it still 
enjoys in Corsica and Kentucky, and in 
the wards of New York inhabited by our 
adoptive citizens from Sicily. But this 
species of private war was then following 
other forms of private war to extinction, 
though revenge on the national scale for 
hurts to the pocket or the pride of a peo- 
ple continued to be practised in a meas- 
ure which only now seems to be diminish- 
ing, or promising to diminish. 

The rivalries of business are scarcely to 
be classed as revenges; they are the inci- 
dents of competition which are presently 
merged in the calm of monopoly. The 
lynchings, legal and illegal, which deform 
our civilization are perhaps to be regarded 
leniently, especially the illegal lynchings, 
like the atrocities of war, as necessary 
concomitants of the hostile state in which 
imperfectly civilized communities still 
remain. When a negro is found guilty 
or is strongly suspected of a crime against 
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a white woman he is hung up and shot 
full of holes, or burned alive, in retalia- 
tion by people who cannot wait for the 
law to avenge them. When the lynching 
is legal, as in a certain cause célébre of 
the Chicago courts where the State’s at- 
torney invited the jury to convict the 
seven men on trial, though he owned 
they were not guiltier than a thousand 
other men in the city, it seems as if 
vengeance might be safely trusted to 
the law by the most lawless. Yet 
the theory of modern jurisprudence 
is that the courts punish but do not 
avenge the wrongs suffered by the com- 
munity, and if there is now and then a 
howl in the public prints for something 
very like vengeance on a eonvicted mis- 
creant, that is because many journalists 
are of the medieval make, and of the 
mood of citizens who shoot suspected 
negroes full of holes or burn them alive. 
They are not characteristic of the com- 
munity, or even of the press, which is, 
upon the whole, more merciful-minded, 
or at least not so merciless-mouthed. 

A curious fact concerning the decay of 
revenge is the disappearance of the 
“enemy” as a social factor. In the 
days, or the ages, when revenge was rife, 
almost every man had “ enemies” singly 
plotting or collectively conspiring against 
his health and happiness. A man who 
had no enemies.must be regarded as a 
poor creature, too insignificant to merit 
them. The enemy, as he formerly existed, 
was of course a fruitful occasion for re- 
venge. The injuries he inflicted were 
to be met with reprisals, which, if pos- 
sible, were made anticipative; revenge 
was more effective if it took this form, 
which was of the nature of the pre- 
vention proverbially worth more to the 
ounce than cure to the pound. An 
enemy could be disposed of in several 
ways before he had a chance to do his 
victim harm. His effigy idealized in a 
diminutive wax figure could be melted 
at the fire. This made him very sick, and 
disabled his malevolence until possibly 
he came to a better mind. Or he could 
be disposed of by several popular meth- 
ods, as the knife of a bravo in his heart, 
or a few drops of acquetta in his drink, 
administered by one of the skilled 
females of the period. Still, this was 
begging the question, the question being 


vindication of your honor or profit, your 
purse or person, from the wrong done 
either by any one, a secret foe or an 
open friend, in some specific action. 
Such a vindication was formerly held 
imperative in case of a wound to the 
reputation or even the sensibilities, and 
advantageous in case of pecuniary loss. 
As for the alienation of a wife’s affec- 
tions, no self-respecting husband with 
any sort of public spirit could do less, 
under any circumstances, than do murder 
on the guilty, or imaginably guilty, foe 
or friend committing the wrong. 

As we have noted before, at divers 
times in this place, revenge upon such 
an occasion is still practised without dis- 
grace and quite without danger. The 
suspected enemy is taken unawares, when 
his back is turned, or when he has a 
revolver thrust in his face before he has 
time for flight or fight. In the last 
analysis the injury suffered is a sense of 
property loss, quite distinctly reeognized 
in the Decalogue, where a man is for- 
bidden coveting his neighbor’s wife, or 
his ox or his ass, or anything which is 
his. There seems to have been in men’s 
minds a silent revision of this primitive 
classification ; so that few men would now 
think of their wives in the same category 
with their oxen or their asses. But 
whether they still think of them so or not, 
they probably act, in revenging their 
honor, from the property instinct, so 
much older than the sense of honor; and 
it is their complex motive in the affair 
which may make this species of revenge 
the last to fall into disfavor and finally 
into disuse. 

Apparently other kinds of revenge have 
fallen into disfavor and disuse because 
they have come to be regarded as bar- 
baric. In civilized communities the law 
is supposed to be effective in righting 
wrongs between man and man, and 
whether it is so or not, the man who 
takes the law into his own hands is con- 
temned as a survival from an earlier 
period of human progress. He is not so 
openly contemned as he ought to be for 
a recreant to a better order, for a traitor 
to civilization. Still, however, he is con- 
temned, somewhat as a leader in a private 
war would be. He is not contemned 
so much as a pirate, whose calling is now 


held in such general disesteem but was. 
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respected by people of his own 
nation as that of a sort of Captain of 
Industry; an English gentleman setting 
sail for the Spanish Main to prey upon 
the silver-ships from South America de- 
parted with the good wishes of all his 
neighbors. The chevalier d’industrie 
who practises his profession on land 
has come to be regarded with even greater 
slight than the pirate, and yet the time 
was when a noble knight dropping from 
his ecastled height upon a . merchant- 
train passing in the valley was regarded 
with an honor and admiration which the 
merchant alone did not cherish. 

Both callings fell in time to lewd fel- 
lows of the baser sort, such as shabby 
ships’ captains and footpads below the 
rank of highwaymen. They came to be 
looked upon as vulgar, and this sealed 
their fate. In like manner, we fancy a 
blight, an eating rust, has gathered upon 
the fair flower of revenge, once the ideal, 
almost the duty, of any self-respecting 
man who aspired to the dignity of gentle- 
man, or to the applause of his fellows 
in any rank. Just how this happened 
we are not quite ready to say, but we 
have a fancy that it began in the law’s 


once 


meddling with the custom of carrying 
arms. 
a common man carried a dirk, but when 
the law forbade concealed weapons, and 
fashion frowned upon the rapier as the 
emblem of a swashbuckler, both were re- 


When a gentleman wore a sword, 


duced to the coarse necessity of using 
their fists in taking revenge for an in- 
jury or an affront. In some such way, 
it seems probable, revenge itself came 
to be regarded as vulgar; the blight 
passed from the means to the thing, and 
the decay of “the noble passion,” as 
Alfieri calls it, was only a question of 
time until it passed into disuse. The 
very fact that the law provided a help 
for the “hurt that honor felt” on any 
level of society was enough to make a 
gentleman forego vengeance altogether 
if he must seek it in open court like a 
common person. Rather than that he 
would let his enemy go, unless he chose 
to break the law, and do a brave murder 
in some such case as that in which the 
Englishman now finds himself sufficient- 
ly righted by the damages that one sort 
of proud American has no stomach for. 

That is, the sort of American who sees 
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so red that he can see no other color; 
not even the blackness of blood-guilti- 
ness. The question attaches corrodingly 
to the glory of all kinds and means of 
vengeance, once so blindingly splendid in 
men’s eyes. One does not quite like the 
notion of a man who pursues his enemy 
in the court or in the press, which is 
sometimes a court of last resort. One 
would not only not “count him in one’s 
list of friends,” but would rather 
meet him at the club. 

The man who habitually seeks revenge 
is already sometimes called an Indian, 
which sufficiently marks his 
civilization, his period. He is 
agined a savage, but a 
degenerate mongrel who unites the 

both the white and the red 
Revenge is gone or going be- 
cause it is no longer possible for people 
to see it as a fine thing. The Lin- 
colnian manner of man is more in favor 
than the Indian. Modernity brings us 
closer together, and the old solitudes are 
settled by genial spirits that like one 
another’s company. In the pleasure of 
swapping stories, especially if they are 
funny ones, we find out what really good 
fellows we are, and probably have been 
all along; we feel that a man, if he were 
really bad, could not have known such 
a good story as we have heard some one 
tell whom we had not suspected before 
of so much virtue. In the mere matter 
of joking, when the talk strikes fire from 
the triturated wits, we perceive that the 
joker who before seemed only as hard as 
flint may be also as true as steel. 

The happy effect may impart itself 
from the individual to the nation in the 
course of time, and as the nations become 
more and more a family they may more 
and more feel it bad form to make war 
upon one another for flag-following com- 
merce, or in vindication of that most 
fantastic thing, the “national honor.” 
As Lincoln imagined forgiving a whole 
rebellious section of this country, so Mr. 
Taft has supposed the possibility of 
France, England, and America getting 
together in friendly congress and for- 
giving their respective grievances, or 
agreeing to forget them. This points to 
the decay of public revenge a8 a passion, 
which may very well follow the decay 
of the passion of private revenge 
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ELFHOOD is not a narrow or 
ignoble term, save as it degenerates 
into selfishness, which is contractile 

selfhood, close and secretive. This de- 
generation is not natural, it is a habit 
acquired only in unnatural circumstances 
and conditions. 

Natural selfhood is open, eagerly and 
generously assimilative; it is not con- 
tractile, but has that intensiveness, from 
deep nurture, which results in expansive 
growth. Its very life is growth into the 
world, always assimilative for fresh ex- 
pansion. It has such separateness as the 
soul itself has; but separateness is here 
a genetic and not a mechanical term 
(pars having a primary affinity with 
partus, or birth), implying parentage 
and kinship which it is the sum of the 
soul’s wisdom to recognize and cherish. 
So, while the true and natural selfhood 
has its development within the limita- 
tions involved in individuality, its quest 
is always beyond these narrow bounds. 
The questions which the soul puts to 
itself are the reflex of that quest. It is 
the quest of all souls, and would not have 
motive or scope save from sociability 
and the sense of universal kinship. An 
isolated individual’s vision of man and 
nature would be infinitesimally narrow, 
sterile, and insignificant, devoid of spec- 
ulation, so inclosed as to be detached 
from every passionate interest and de- 
barred from even physiological exaltation. 

In the natural procedure, the indi- 
vidual is saved from this sheer and 
barren selfhood. Even in being born and 
by virtue of heredity, it is a complexly 
shared selfhood; it is not historically 
alone; and prospectively the soul, of 
which it is the intimate investment and 
personation, can have no use of it nor 
ean speak through it save as it is a still 
more complexly shared selfhood in its 
natural and human partnerships. 

The powers and capacities of the hu- 
man soul, not so much as intimated in an 
isnlated individuality, are to an incaleu- 
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lable degree reinforced and their scope 
infinitely multiplied by perfect open- 
ness and communicability, so that only 
through social dynamics is psychical 
evolution established and consummated. 
What the consummation may be in an- 
other, which we call the future, life we 
can know but by dying. We must be 
content with the possibilities already to 
some extent disclosed in our present 
earthly existence. We have indeed 
reached a stage of psychical evolution 
where we no longer can regard our life 
here as a strictly earthly existence. In 
a clear and scientific sense, just as our 
planet has been redeemed from its 
peculiar isolation and abjectness and 
restored to its original parity with all 
celestial spheres, we also have come into 
the cosmic fraternity in our sense of 
having intimate participation in the uni- 
versal life. 

The very limitations of individual 
consciousness and reason become, in the 
course of psychical evolution, leverages 
for their own transcendence—every veil 
transparent and revealing. Such clari- 
fication has been possible only through 
the openness of communication, resulting 
in community of experience, which is 
not a composite of actual individual ex- 
periences, since the currents of light and 
power thus generated, in both their source 
and issue, transcend all actuality. Where 
two or three are gathered together, An- 
other is there, the Master—the current 
is imperative. 

Every one who has the feeling of this 
community and who has been illuminated 
and mastered, as from the central sun 
of an inclosing harmony, has a new in- 
dividualism, controlling individuality and 
not to be confounded with it. All in him 
that is secretive and self-seeking comes 
into judgment in a court which he has 
not created. We suppose that some such 
individualism—the reflex of invisible cur- 
rents traversing ways laid open to them 
by human association—was possible in 
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the most advanced social life of past 
ages—to the contemporaries of Plato and 
Cicero, for example; but never as in 
our own time of social tolerance and 
unrestricted fraternization have the main 
currents controlling the thoughts and 
sentiments of Christendom had so full 
and free course or so potently affected 
individual wills and sensibilities. 

The most interesting and, it seems to 
us, the most hopeful feature of our pres- 
ent social dynamics is its independence 
of actual social contacts. There fortu- 
nately remains enough of the congrega- 
tional impulse for the performance of cer- 
tain definite religious, social, and political 
rites, which, not yet free from sectarian, 
class, and partisan exclusiveness, would 
else be neglected altogether—a desolate 
conclusion. No doubt in many parts of 
the country the old-fashioned sewing 
society still has its weekly or monthly 
meetings, and, despite the attendant 
gossip, it is better that women should 
so meet than that they should not meet 
at all or should attempt in segregate 
fashion to accomplish the same good 
ends. The political meetings and con- 


ventions, however partisan, could not well 


be done away with, nor the resultant 
legislatures, congresses, and cabinets. 
Celebrations of all sorts, inaugurations, 
coronations, pageants, and memorial 
meetings serve a good and commendable 
purpose simply in bringing people to- 
gether for the expression of a common 
interest. They help to quicken and re- 
inforce the feeling of community in the 
comparatively inert mass, and to bring 
those least sensitive to the Zeitgeist un- 
der the leadership open to its inspiration. 

But assemblages for prescribed ends 
and organized with reference to those 
ends, as in societies and legislative bodies, 
are apt to be circumscribed and shut in 
by the very definiteness of the proposed 
accomplishment — apt also to unduly 
magnify their special offices and to be- 
come the victims of such expertness as 
they may have as well as to be em- 
barrassed by useful but impedimental 
technicalities; while, on the other hand, 
unorganized masses of people spon- 
taneously gathered together are likely 
to have but a vague sense of the impulse 
which originally inspired the oecasion— 
the holy day so easily lapsing into the 
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holiday, the tumult and the shouting 
drowning the Master’s voice. If it is 
good to pass from the cloister into the 
open, with others there, yet the time is 
sure to come when the inspiration thus 
openly communicated is cloistrally best 
cherished. And this is just what has 
happened in the course of our social 
evolution. With him by whom the Mas- 
ter has been found in brotherly meeting, 
the Master abides in the closet, which 
is transformed into his spacious hostelry. 
This is the larger individualism of all 
new days, past or present; but, in our 
new day, it is an immense reservoir of 
power, an indomitable stronghold, our 
greatest spiritual asset. From this foun- 
tainhead issue noiseless ‘and hidden 
streams, but they have emergence in 
every field of psychical activity. 

For this individualism is distinctly 
psychical. Fed from eternal sources, it 
is manifest in new beginnings, sure im- 
plications of surprising issues in life 
and in imaginative creation. 

Therefore we say that, as a social 
power, it is independent of actual social 
contacts, though it determines their na- 
ture, vitalizing and transforming them— 
the change thus effected within a few 
years being so great as to promise a new 
era for society and the commonwealth. 
It is because of the inspiration derived 
from a larger individualism that edu- 
cational and religious institutions are 
revising their attitude toward life and 
are becoming creative powers, and that 
all organization, political, industrial, and 
charitable, has gained fresh momentum 
and significance. There have been peace 
societies for more than a century, but 
the present movement for the creation 
of the spirit that commands peace is to 
be attributed to that individualism which 
cherishes and expresses the main current 
of human desire and destiny. The scores 
of associations now ostensibly existing 
for the promotion of this special end 
depend upon it, not it upon them. 

This individualism is itself not set in 
grooves toward the attainment of par- 
ticular ends; it holds by implication the 
issues of all our twentieth-century ideals. 
Its compulsion of individualities pos- 
sessed by it is according to the degree 
and extent of the possession, which is 
vastly as well as variously distributed in 
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a maturing democracy. It may not 
strive in the streets, and may not, save 
at critical moments, be open to observa- 
tion, but in its nurture and culture, as 
in its essence, it is openness itself. 

Yet we often hear the complaint that 
this age lacks individualism. This is 
mainly because individualism is con- 
founded with individuality as expressed 
in those competitive aspects or in those 
clemental dispositions of an undeveloped 
nature which it is the largest office of 
individualism to eclipse or control. In- 
dividualism has no conflict with individ- 
ual initiative or with scientific efficiency 
or any technical excellence; but these, 
which may be coincidental with it, do 
not directly express its nature or its kind 
of power. Individualism is the very 
counterpart and countersign of sig- 
nificant collectivism; and it is more than 
this, because it is the psychical reflex of 
creative evolution in man and nature. 
Its inspiration is drawn from the dy- 
namic persistence of the living past in 
the living present—not merely of that 
past which, as definitely known and felt, 
is present to the individual consciousness, 
but of that past—though it may be called 
past only through a mental illusion—the 
pulse of which is invisibly registered, and 
which is most potent in ways hidden 
from consciousness; wherefore we say 
that individualism is fed from eternal 
sources; the openness is all. 

If it is objected that this kind of in- 
dividualism is an illusion of our creation, 
or that it is something in the empty air, 
too vague for comprehension, we can 
only reply that its reality stands or falls 
with the reality of the soul itself, since 
it is the very aura of the soul—its in- 
corruptible personality, as distinguished 
from dissoluble individuality. The soul, 
whatever its investment, has infinite com- 
municability in ways undreamed of in 
our philosophy, though the realization of 
it in that investment may depend upon 
permissive conditions, as all evolution 
does. With freedom comes openness, 
tolerance, a new sense of life and of the 
world, the realization of new powers— 
all in the eternal ground. 

The soul works through means, but it 
transcends the means, as wireless teleg- 
raphy transcends telegraphy through 


wires. So, while it inspires association 
and, through the utmost freedom of 
association, realizes new sensibility and 
new powers, it has a sociability tran- 
seending actual contacts or even actual 
acquaintance. If we do not burn our 
bridges behind us, many of our most 
important social activities ignore them. 
The economy of social dynamics is thus 
promoted, multiplication of power being 
gained through apparent minification of 
means. There is no form of actual as- 
sociation or communicability as vast as 
that established by literature, and no 
such lasting sociability. A book written 
in the closet reawakens, inspires, and 
re-creates the world. This has been 
so in all historic periods, but the rela- 
tion of a powerful writer to his readers 
is more intimate and the communication 
more intensively significant in humanly 
vital terms than ever before, while the 
audience is immensely greater and more 
quickly receptive. 

Literature, especially in the form of 
fiction, is becoming a more potent social 
power as it becomes less literary. The 
matter more and more determines style, 
and the presentment is more natural. 
Reality in fiction, when fiction has real- 
ity and is not merely statically real, not 
only secures naturalness of character, 
situation, and action, rejecting therefore 
the accidental and extravagant, but im- 
plies imaginative creation, since nothing 
genuinely real can be the product of 
inventive fancy. Modern fiction of this 
order is a dealing with souls, not so 
much seriously as sincerely, and has 
little leisure for the portrayal of cos- 
tumes and masks. Its originality is not 
striking through peculiarities, idiosyn- 
crasies, or those casual earmarks of 
dramatic characterization which Dickens 
so freely emphasized; it is rather the 
originality of the commonplace made 
significant. Its humor is inseparable 
from its creative realism, subdued to the 
natural tone and color of life. This dis- 
tinctively modern fiction is, therefore, at 
its best,.an illustration of the individual- 
ism of genius in the field of creative art. 

Individuality depends upon heredity. 
Individualism is the expression of the 
hope which masters heredity; it is our 
cumulative and compelling idealism. 
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Acco to Destiny 


BY 


ITTLE Miss Mercer was 
evening with her canary, 
her cards. Suddenly she held her 
breath, wished and cut the pack. The 

king of diamonds made his blond appear- 

She cut again and turned over the 

of hearts. 

He’s coming! 

head until her 

* Whoever he is, 

heart. That’s the 

night. M—m—m 
She ran the cards over, 

when she reached the end of the 

went over to the mirror and saw that she 

was smiling. The cat watched her from its 

cushioned chair, and the canary, rocking him- 

self on his swinging perch, 

kept his eye upon her, too 

Not that either the cat or 

the canary can be blamed, 

for in the whole sprawling 

city there were few that 

night who were better worth 

watching than little Miss 

Mercer, the milliner, who 

worked by day in one of the 

large department stores an: 

lived by night just under 

the roof of an old-fashioned 

house near the Elevated. 

Disregarding all her other 

charms, for imstance, she 

was gifted with a delectable 

pug nose and an even more 

delightful habit of shyness. 

To this latter quality was 

probably due the fact that 

she was a spinster in her 

thirty-fifth year, living alone 

with Snootzy and Dotty, 

reading every book of poetry 

that she could find in the 

libraries and playing soli- 

taire as a favorite means of 

dissipation. 

“And here he is again,” 
continued, returning to 
her chair. “See, Snootzy? If 
he didn’t drop on the floor! 
, Drops on the floor, comes 
to the door!’ Oh. I wonder 
who he - 

A jealous young gale of 
wind was rattling the shut- 
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the 
and 


spending 
her cat, 


ance, 
nine 
thought, 
puffs nearly 
he’s coming 
third time 


nodding her 
jumped off. 
with a good 
I’ve cut him to- 


, she 


one, and 


pack she 


one by 


she 


is! 


GEORGE 


WESTON 


ters outside the window, 
as though they were teeth 
‘A good night for the 
nodded little Miss 
nights that blow 
Dotty! Ten past 
into the theaters 
home. Y e-8, I 


and shaking them 
in a chill. 
millinery business,” 
Mercer. are the 
the hats to smithereens, 

eight—they are going 
now. Well, I’d rather be 
suppose I would. My, what 
a wind! Those shutters will be sailing off 
down the street in just about another min- 
ute. I wonder if they are fastened right.” 

She had risen from her chair and was 
walking toward the window when a terrific 
bombardment sounded on the roof overhead. 
Miss Mercer held her hands over her 
and half crouched where stood, her 
tightly shut. 


* These 


ears 


she eves 


“AND HERE HE IS AGAIN” 
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I know!” she gasped at last, opening 
her eyes and looking up at the ceiling like 
a terrified bird. “The chimney’s blown 
down, and now we'll all be burned alive, and, 
oh, what shall I do!” 


In the basement of the house where our 
frightened little prophetess of evil had her 
room, the curious might have seen this sign 
the door: 

BENJAMIN WILLETS 

Stone-mason and Contractor. 


over 


And any one passing through that base- 
ment door in the evening might have 
edified by the sight of a blue-eyed youth 
making clumsy entries in a very small ledger 
and inking himself to the roots of his hair. 


been 


Vhether or not little Miss Mercer was so 
edified, however, is another matter alto- 
gether, for when she appeared before Mr. 


Willets that evening, with Snootzy under her 
arm and Dotty’s cage in her hand, she was 
hardly in the frame of mind to make any 
detailed observations. 

“Is Mr. Willets in?” she gasped. 

* Right acknowledged the 
one, dropping his pen with relief. 


here,” 


inky 


“Oh, Mr. Willets, our chimney’s blown 
down and we'll all be burned up, and it 
was right over my head, and there doesn’t 


seem to be anybody home but me!” 

He quickly lit a lantern, and she followed 
him up-stairs, where they opened the door at 
the top and walked out on the flat roof. In- 
stead of the scene of wrack and ruin which 
little Miss Mercer had expected, the prospect 
was most irritatingly peaceful. The wind had 
gone away as unexpectedly as it had come, 
and the moon was grandly rising in the east. 


‘I feel like a fool!” she thought, follow- 
ing Mr. Willets to the chimney, and aloud 
she added, “I was sure the chimney had 


blown down.” 


“Is Mr. WILLETS IN?” 
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“It was the top bricks,” he reported. 
7 hey’re scattered all over the roof. No 
wonder they nearly scared you to death.” 

The moonlight was on her face, and it sud- 
denly occurred to Mr. Willets that he was 
a bashful young stone-mason and contractor 
when it came to making conversation with 
Beauty in Distress, but that when it came 
right down to a question of his trade there 
was nothing on earth that could rattle him. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” he said, “Tl 
mix some mortar and put these bricks back 
in no time.” He headed for the roof door. 
“1’ll be back in a minute,” he told her over 
his shoulder, and when he heard the tone of 
his voice he knew he was making a plea. “I 
guess it’s better not to look,” he thought, 
‘when the moon shines on her face.” 

He brought up a pyramid of mortar on a 
board, and Miss Mercer held the lantern for 
him and handed him the bricks. In the 
street below the Elevated roared and nothing 
could be seen but tin and siates and chimney- 
tops, but after the two on the roof had 
talked and had smiled to each other for a 
few minutes the scene gradually dissolved 
and changed. The roof became a bosky dell, 
the bricks were buttercups and daisies, and 
these she gathered and handed to him and 
he fashioned them into a garland. But dis- 
illusionment came with the end of the task, 
and he arose with a painful look of regret. 

“There,” he said, “I guess they'll stick. 
But, if they come blowing down again, all 
you've got to do is to let me know.” 

Little Miss Mercer blushed and thanked 
him, and when she returned to her room she 
looked at herself long and earnestly in the 
mirror and held down the tip of her nose 
for a minute and studied the comparative 
effects. Then, shuffling the cards once more, 
and cut and looked at them 


she 


wished 
again. 





SHE GASPED” 





EDITOR’S 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sha 
said in a tremulous 
“and now trouble and 
tears!” 


voice, 


see 


Bashful was little Miss 
Mercer bashful and back 
ward and shy. And bashful 
was the blue-eyed youth in 
the basement and even 
more backward and shy. A 
week passed and though each 
of them thought continually 
of the other, they hid their 
feelings like accomplished 
actors and made no outward 
Mr. W illets 
little ledger 
force enough to blow it 
nearly off the counter, and 
Miss Mercer even went so far 
as to leave Dotty without 
any water in his cup for two 
whole days. But night 
the wind was blowing 
gently against the shutter, the 
little milliner had a famous 
idea. “If the bricks blow 
down again,” he had said to 
her, * all you have to do 
to let me know.” She stared 
at the stars steadily for five 
minutes. Then, picking up a 
tack-hammer and a pair of 
she went up on the 
roof and began picking and 
scratching at the mortar be- 
tween the chimney bricks. 

‘Tll knock off 
two,” she thought, 
then I'll tell him 
What’s that?” 

The roof door creaked, and, like a shadow, 
she vanished behind a table-cloth that was 
drying on a line. Watching between two 
clothes-pins, she saw Mr. Willets emerging 
stealthily from the doorway. He carried 
a crowbar, and, tiptoeing straight to the 
chimney, he, too, began loosening the mor- 
car. She waited until he was absorbed in 
his work, and then, quietly laying down her 
tack-hammer and stole to 
side. 

“Why, Mr. Willets!” she exclaimed, try- 
ing to speak like one who would scorn de- 
ception, “ what are you doing that for?” 


signs. 


sighed 


over his with 


one 


when e 


Is 


scissors, 


one or 
* and 


Oh, oh! 


scissors, she his 


True 


TTLE Johnnie was puzzled over the name 
of the explorer and asked father 
it. 

‘Say, how do 
name of K-n-u-d 
u or a long one?” 

FATHER (acho doesn’t 
“Oh, it doesn’t make any difference.” 
Tue Boy. “ Well, I guess it makes a good 


L 


about 


his 


first 
short 


you pronounce this 
tasmussen—with a 


of 


course know). 


HE 


DRAWER 


TOO 


BEGAN LOOSENING THE MORTAR 


They looked half fearfully into each 
other’s eyes, and again the prosaic scene dis- 
solved and changed. The roof was a lover’s 
lane, then, and the roar of a passing Ele- 
vated train was the entrancing song of a 
nightingale. 

“Do you know,” he said, “when the 
moon is on your face—like it is now—l feel 
like—like—like as though I loved you.” 

She slipped her palm into his pleading 
hand. 

* Well,” 
a nice 
Willets ?” 


back, 


isn’t 


“ that’s 
it—Mr. 


she whispered 


feeling to have; 


deal of difference whether a man is nud or 


nude up in the Arctic regions.” 


Her Job 
A COLORADO school superintendent noticed 
a little girl standing just outside the 
gate, watching the playing group inside. 
Fearing some injustice, he asked, “ What is 
the matter? Won’t they let you play?” 
“Oh, yes,” she answered, “I’m the baby 
waiting to be born.” 
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Persevering 


UNT JULIA, Mrs. B——’s colored washer- 

woman is a thrifty, respectable, and self- 
respecting representative of her race, but is 
unfortunate, however, in having an utterly 
worthless scapegrace son, who lately served 
a richly deserved sentence in the penitentiary 
at Pittsburg. Notwithstanding his disgrace, 
Aunt Julia is exceedingly proud of him and 
misses no occasion of chanting his praises. 
The other day, on her weekly mission at the 
B ’s, she observed: 

* Ah s’pose yo’all didn’t know ah’m gwine 
to hab my boy home for Christmas.” 

* Indeed ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, he done wrote yisteday he 
comin’ home ‘I uesday.” 

* You must be very glad, Aunt Julia. 
long has he been away r 

“ Eighteen months. Ah tell yo’, honey, he 
jest stuck right to it!” 


How 


Too Critical 


-* dinner Mr. Manning sampled the pie. 
Looking across the table at his wife, he 
said 

“TI am sorry to be critical, my dear, but 
this pie is not the kind that mother used to 
make, not by a long shot.” 

Mrs. Manning smiled. “ It’s too bad,” she 
answered, amiably. “I don’t know what to 
do about it, I’m sure. Perhaps it would be a 
good idea for you to call her up and tell her. 
She sent it over this afternoon.” 





Miss Grrarre: Js my hat on straight? 
Orner: Really, my dear, I can’t see it. 
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His Conclusion 


or possessed an imagination, and at 

the tender age of five he knew nothing ‘ 
of restraint—at least, so far as the imagina- 

tion was concerned. He told little John of a 

wonderful air-ship he had built in his attic, 

and how he flew away with it, when it was 

completed; and John, being of a literal and q 
unsuspecting mind, believed it all. He 
brought the tale to his mother, and she, very 
gently, tried to show him how impossible it 
was: the attic-window was too small for any 
air-ship to pass, and Henry certainly would 
have been eager te show his air-ship if he 
had had one. Finally, it dawned upon John 
that the whole story was a fabrication. He 
sat a minute, as if stunned, and then said, 
with great emphasis, * Mother, I don’t think 
Henry’s mother can be very nice!” 


Insulted 

CITY visitor heard a farmer’s wife say 

that she got up at four every morning, 

and the city visitor said, “ You must go to 

bed with the chickens to be able to do that.” 

“ Indeed, I have a nice house of my own,” 
was the indignant reply. 


The Sleeping Porch Craze as Seen by 
Mother Goose 

ACK and Jill 

Sleep out until 

Their bed with snow all white is. 
Jack’s 
And ears are froze 

And Jill has caught bronchitis. 


nose 


Shivery divery dide! 

The family sleep outside. 
The craze struck Dad— 
It makes us mad 

To have to sleep outside! 


Hush-a-by, Baby, out in the storm, 
What does it matter if Baby ain’t warm? 
When this fad’s over, we'll all sleep inside, 
And I hope of exposure my babe won’t have 
died! 
Little Bo-Peep 
Has lost her sleep, 
The rising moon it wakes her, 
And there she lies 
With open eyes 
Till early sunshine bakes her. 
Move out my cot to the next vacant lot, 
For this “Sleep-in-the-Open” fad I 
got! . 
Mitts on my fingers and socks on my toes, 
But long before morning I’m perfectly froze! 


have 


There is a man in our town, 
And he is Nobody’s Fool. 

All summer he slept out of doors, 
Until it got quite cool; 

But when he found his pillow wet 
With snow and hail and rain, 
He jumped out of his breezy cot 

And slept indoors again! 


SARAH REDINGTON. 
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When an Irresistible Force 


Meets an Immovable Body 





Glad They Told Him 


HAT it is to be a genuine, single-mind- 
ed egotist is illustrated by an occur- 

related by an American who spends 
much of his time in England. 

Among his acquaintances is a certain dis- 
tinguished Britisher who is a great invalid 
and spends most of his time in bed, a fact 
which, however, does not prevent him from 
receiving a great deal of company. 

One day while thus in bed the Britisher 
received several guests. They all began to 
shiver and pull their coats about them as 
they huddled around the bed. 

“ What,” exclaimed the invalid, “is it 
cold 

* We are freezing,” 

“Thank you for 


rence 


here?” 

answered a guest. 
telling me,” said the 
distinguished invalid, who thereupon rang 
a bell. The guests supposed that he was 
summoning a servant to build a fire; but 
when his man came in the invalid said: 

“ Mullins, bring me my down coverlet.” 


Too Thorough 


“HOY does it happen that you are five 
minutes late at school this morning?” 


the teacher asked, severely. 
“ Please, ma’am,” said William, “I 
have overwashed myself.” 


must 


Why He Wept 


F one eat his cake and 

too, it is none the less true that 
not Jet the other fellow eat it. 

“Henry,” demanded a 
mother, “what is the matter 
brother Richard?” 

* Mother,” responded Henry, “he is cry- 
ing because I’m eating my cake and won't 
give him any.” 

“Ts his own cake finished?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and he cried 
eating that, too.” 


cannot have it, 


he can- 


Philadelphia 


with your 


while I was 


Stage Fright 
A’ a wedding feast in Chicago recently 
the bridegroom was called upon, as 
usual, to respond to the given toast, despite 
the fact that he had previously pleaded to 
be excused. 

The poor man, blushing to the roots 
his hair, to his feet. He intended 
convey the idea that he was no hand at 
speech-making. Unfortunately, however, he 
placed a hand upon the bride’s shoulder, and 
looked down at her as he stammered out his 
first conventional remarks, and then, at a 
loss how to conclude, added, lamely: 

“ My friends er this er thing has 
been forced upon me.” 


of 
to 


rose 
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She Would Talk 
PROMINENT 

‘ racer was 
friend if he would be so 
kind as to allow’ three 
young women to accompany 


motor 
asked by a 


him while he was trying 
out a new racing-car. 


“Why, I can’t be bother- 
ed with passengers at a 
time like that, and espe- 
cially with women, They al- 
ways talk to me and I can’t 
have my mind distracted. 
It might prove dangerous, 
you know.” 

“But these girls won't 
bother you. TI’ll tell them 
not to. One of them is my 
sister. They are crazy to 
go; want to say they have 
ridden with you. You know 
how girls are.” 

“Well, if you will tell 
them they mustn’t speak to 
me while I am _ driving, 
they may go. They mustn't 
move around, or do any- 
thing to distract my atten- 
tion. You impress this 
upon them. If they are will- 
ing to do this they can go.” 

The promise was made 
and they started. At one 
place the driver ran over a 








Just Supposing 


There was no such thing as wrappirg-paper. 


Muzzled Wolves 

A YOUNG New-Yorker who has spent a 

bit of his time in Russia was telling a 

thrilling story of his hairbreadth escape in 

Muscovy, and the young woman who formed 

his audience leaned forward and hung upon 
his words breathlessly. 

‘And they were so near,” the young man 
said, in a hoarse whisper induced by the ex- 
citement of his recital, “ that 
the dark muzzles of the wolves. 


we could see 


” 


“Oh, how lucky!” exclaimed the young 
woman. “How glad you must have been 


that they had their muzzles on!” 


A Practical Query 
M* little boy stood, open-mouthed, while 
a 


friend elaborated the details of a 
sudden death. The patient had not been 
considered very seriously ill, and his nurse 
entered, bringing a baked potato for which 
the sick man had expressed a wish—* But,” 
said my friend, “before he had tasted it 
he died.” I deprecated the sadness of such 
recital before the child, but I need not have 
feared. His baby voice piped out, “ And 
what became of the potato?” 


mone £AC 
water-guard and there was 
a tremendous bump. He 


did not try to look around, 
as he was going at a rapid 
rate of speed, but presently 
he felt a timid touch on 
his shoulder. 

“What is it?” he growled. 

A weak little voice answered him: 
“ Really, I hate awfully to bother you. I 
know I shouldn’t, and I promised not to; 
but I feel that I must tell you that Helen 
isn’t with us now.” 


In a Puddle 


fy ilar y age who put up at a coun- 
try hotel in the Middle West was much 
impressed by the deft skill of a_ brisk 
waitress who attended him. At breakfast 
she waved a glass pitcher above some steam- 
ing-hot buckwheat-cakes that she had just 
placed before him. 

“ Syrup?” 

* Please.” 

“ How will you have it—round an’ round 
or in a puddle?” 

“ Pardon me, but I don’t—” 

“ Round an’ round, or in a puddle?” 

“In a—in a—puddle, I think.” 

Whereupon the golden stream began its 
sticky descent to the center of the cakes. 
As she poured, the waitress’s eyes embraced 
the New-Yorker in a contemplative glance. 

“Some prefers it round an’ round,” she 
explained, “ but I likes it best in a puddle.” 
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A Solution 


NE of the 

tached to 
Embassy at 
story to illustrate 
ern advertising 
even with the 
courts. 

A young 


men at 
the American 
Berlin tells a 
that mod 
can cop 
etiquette of 


young 


American 
wished to be presented at 
court of the King 
The officials, having in 
quired her social stand 
ing at objected. They 
represented to her that the 
King could scarcely receive 
the daughter of a retail 
seller. 

The young 


woman 
the 
of Saxony 
high 
into 

home, 


boot 


woman cabled 
home, and told her father the 
situation. The next morning 
received his answer: 

‘Can’t call it selling. Practically giving 
them away. See advertisement.” 

That solved the difficulty. She 
sented as the daughter of an 
philanthropist. 


BULL: 


she 


was pre- 
eminent 


She Knew 


HE son of the rector of the village church 
was passing a friend’s house, and, seeing 
one of the ladies on the lawn, stopped for a 
chat. 

‘I am 
new church,” he 
question from her. 

“Is that so? Well, you needn’t mention 
any names, I know who he is,” responded the 
lady, with a knowing look. 


the nave of the 
response to a 


going over to see 


replied, in 


That’s what | think of you, Sally Brown!” 


TERRIER: 


DRAWER 


Why do wy 


Because lhe 


u call Towser 


sniffs at 


a pessimist. 


everything. 


Interference 

"THEY 
exponents of 
lacked in ability 


were ' means brilliant 
football, but what they 
they made up in earnest 
ness. Feeling ran high between the teams, 
and some exciting incidents were witnessed 
during the progress of the game. With only 
a few minutes to go, a perfect mélée took 
place in front of one of the goals, and in 
the midst of the scramble a 
calling: 

Py Hey ! 
off my 
the 


not by any 


voice was heard 


Three or 
face while I 


referee!” 


four of you fellows get 
blow the whistle. I’m 


Beset by Angels 


N the household of a Washington family 


there is a afraid 
the per- 


the lit- 


live-year-old who is 
of the dark. All 
suasive eloquence of 
tle girl’s mother is required 
to induce the child to 
leave the brilliantly lighted 
rooms for her own dark bed- 
room. 
one long 
between 
finally re- 


one’s 


evening not 
a whispered colloquy 
mother and child 
sulted in the little de- 
parture to her room without 
further protest. When the 
mother returned to the din- 
ing-room she said: 

After all, it is 
handle children if only you 
know how. I told her that 
there was no reason to be 
afraid: that the dark was 
filled with angels, all watch 
ing over her. Now 
quite content to be left alone 
and—” 

“Mamma! Mamma!” 
just then piped a small, far 
away * Please 
quick. The angels are biting 
me.” 


ago 


easy to 


she is 


voice. come 
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LADY (as picture is put up): Excuse me, but is that a Troyon? 
AUCTIONEER: Well, no, ma’am; I'm no farmer, but I should say it was a Holstein. 


Pa's 
BY s 


NE time, when I was sick in bed 


And pa stayed home with me all day, 


I noticed that his eyes were red, 

And everything that he would say 
Was soft and trembly, and he’d stand 
Beside me there and hold my hand 

And look down at me, kind of sad, 
And suddenly it seemed as though 
He had forgot or didn’t know 

That I had ever acted bad. 


And when the doctor came to call, 
And looked at me a little while, 
Pa whispered to him in the hall, 
And pretty soon commenced to smile; 
And then he got a rockin’-chair 
And stayed with me and stroked my hair 
And patted me upon the cheek, 
And when ma brought my broth for me 
Pa kissed her, and both seemed to be 
So happy they could hardly speak. 


Medicine 
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He made up lots of funny rhymes 

And kept the day from seemin’ long, 
He told me of the high old times 

We'd have when I got well and strong; 
He drew a lot of pictures, too— 
All funny—and, first thing I knew, 

Why, I forgot that I was sick, 
And when the doctor came that night 
He said I'd get along all right— 

Pa’s medicine had done the trick. 


I never knew before that day 

How good and kind a pa I had; 
He seemed to know of every way 

There was to make a person glad; 
He told me of the time when he 
Was just a little boy like me 

And sometimes made his pa complain; 
I almost wish I’d nearly die 
Some othemtime, that way, so I 

Could taKe pa’s medicine again. 




















